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WHO AND WHERE ARE THE UNEMPLOYED ? 


In the royal speech at the 
opening of Parliament the King 
said, “he had noticed with pro- 
found regret and sympathy the 
abnormal distress which has 
been caused by want of em- 
ployment during the present 
winter.” How keen and prac- 
tical his sympathy is he showed 
by announcing in the same 
paragraph of his speech that 
“legislation will be  sub- 
mitted for the establishment 
of authorities to deal with 
the question of the unem- 
ployed.” 

A cause which has thus en- 
listed the personal interest of 
the sovereign is not likely to 
be allowed to go to sleep. The 
Government have also evinced 
a special interest in it, first, 
through the vigorous action of 
Mr Long in initiating a scheme 
of systematic relief, and more 
recently in the reply of the 
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Prime Minister to a labour 
deputation. We may assure 
ourselves, therefore, that the 
problem of the unemployed is 
at last to be dealt with in 
earnest. It will no longer be 
left, as hitherto, to the hap- 
hazard and precarious experi- 
menting of local authorities. 
From now onward it is to be 
treated as a national question. 
The decided lead given by his 
Majesty leaves the Government 
and the Legislature no choice 
but to follow it. 

There is also hope not only 
that the problem will be treated 
seriously, but that it will be 
thoroughly examined in all its 
bearings. So far it has been 
merely nibbled at, and very 
few even of those who have 
come into personal contact with 
it yet realise its magnitude. 
The popular view of it is singu- 
larly narrow and inadequate, 
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It sees only so many thousand 
men out of work in various 
parts of the country, for whom 
some kind of temporary em- 
ployment must be found or 
created. It regards this as a 
passing incident of the winter 
season or a casual depression of 
the labour-market, which, in a 
few weeks or months, will dis- 
appear again. 

If the proposed new author- 
_ ities tackle their work in the 
right spirit, they will not have 
gone far before they discover 
that the popular view is not 
only superficial, but unduly 
optimist. If they begin at the 


right end, and endeavour to 
get at the crux of this pitiful 
problem, they will avoid the 
mistake of the spasmodic phil- 
anthropists who treat the unem- 
ployed as temporary accidents 


in the industrial life of the 
country, mere casual exceptions 
to the general wellbeing. That 
is a view which can no longer 
be maintained by any respons- 
ible authority. The unemployed 
are now so numerous that they 
form a large percentage of the 
working class, and indicate 
some radical defect in its con- 
dition. They are to be found 
in so many different trades, 
skilled and unskilled, as to 
suggest some almost universal 
cause. 

Winter after «winter, with 
rare exceptions, the cry of the 
unemployed is raised amongst 
us. It is not, as in former days, 
limited to one or two excep- 
tional industries, but it seems 
to affect them all more or less. 
Neither is it confined to one or 
two unfortunate localities; 
hardly one of our large cities 
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has escaped it. Very little of 
it can be assigned to special 
mishaps. During the past 
winter there has been no cotton 
famine in Lancashire, no war 
in South Africa, no financial 
trouble in the City. Even the 
weather has not been particu- 
larly bad. On the contrary, it 
has been milder than usual, and 
in most districts open-air work 
has suffered comparatively little 
interruption. 

Under circumstances which, 
on the surface at least, look 
comparatively favourable, it is 
significant that his Majesty 
should deem it necessary to call 
the special attention of Parlia- 
ment to “abnormal distress” 
among the working classes. 
Abnormal it certainly is, but 
not so much in the amount of 
the distress or its severity as 
in the large proportion of the 
distressed to the total indus- 
trial population. At a very 
moderate estimate, 10 per cent 
of the wage-earning class are, 
so to speak, hors de combat, 
most of them through no fault 
of their own. Owing to dull 
trade and a general shrinkage 
in the demand for British 
manufactures, they are for the 
time being superfluous. A 
superfluous labourer with no 
resources of his own to fall 
back upon becomes an unwill- 
ing burden to himself and to 
the community. That nearly 
one in every ten British work- 
men should be in that predica- 
ment argues an unhealthy in- 
dustrial condition. Following 
the example of the royal speech, 
we might call it “abnormal,” if 
it had not continued so long as 
to threaten to become chronic. 
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A Falling Labour Barometer. 


A FALLING LABOUR BAROMETER. 


It is now four years since 
the labour barometer turned in 
the wrong direction. The per- 
centage of unemployed, which 
had previously been falling, has 
risen steadily since 1901, and 
wages, which had previously 
been rising, have since 1901 
shown a continuous decline. We 
have specific proof of both move- 
ments so far as concerns the 
higher branches of labour. The 
Board of Trade, in its semi- 
official organ, the ‘Labour 
Gazette,’ publishes monthly 
returns of unemployed, ob- 
tained from 272 trade unions 
with an aggregate membership 
of over 570,000. This, we be- 
lieve, is about a third of the 
total number of trade-unionists 
in the United Kingdom, but it 
is a very small fraction of the 
sixteen million work-people of 
all grades. It may be taken 
as a fair index to the state of 
skilled labour, and a reasonable 
inference may be drawn that 
the state of unskilled labour is 
considerably worse than that 
of the skilled. 

The latest monthly returns 
issued are for February last; but 
we shall use those for Decem- 
ber 1904, as employment was 
then at its worst. That month 
also offers the best standard 
of comparison with preceding 
years. In the “Employment 
Chart” of the Board of Trade, 
a facsimile of which we repro- 
duce on p. 452, three compara- 
tive curves are used—one for 
the past year, one for the year 
immediately preceding, and one 
for the mean of the preceding 


ten years. The three periods 
in this case are: 1904, 1903, 
and 1894-1903. 

The mean of 1894-1903 
ranged, it will be seen, from 
4? per cent of unemployed in 
January down to 3? per cent at 
midsummer, and up again to 43 
per cent in December. In 1903 
the range was from 54 per cent 
in January down to 4 per cent 
at midsummer, and up to 6} 
per cent at the end of the year. 
This was the starting-point of 
1904; but the dip at mid- 
summer did not go much under 
6 per cent, while the rebound 
on the return of winter went 
as high as 7? per cent. In 
brief, 7°6 per cent of unem- 
ployed was last year’s general 
average for twenty staple in- 
dustries: coal-mining, iron- 
mining, iron and steel manu- 
facture, tinplates, engineering, 
shipbuilding, house - building, 
furniture-making, printing and 
bookbinding, paper - making, 
glassware and pottery, cotton, 
woollen, and worsted, hat-mak- 
ing, boot and shoe trade, 
leatherware, dock-labour, and 
agriculture. 

A few trades were under the 
general average: iron and steel, 
for instance, showed only 5:2 
per cent of unemployed ; paper- 
making, 3°1 per cent; printing 
and bookbinding, 4°8 per cent. 
Others were much worse than 
the general average, and those 
employing the largest numbers 
of hands were unfortunately 
the slackest. In engineering 
shops the ratio of unemployed 
was 8°3 per cent, furniture and 
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woodwork 10°5 per cent, house- 
building 11°5 per cent, leather 
trade 11‘9 per cent, silk hats 
14 per cent, and shipbuilding 
16-4 per cent. Out of the 
twenty groups only two re- 
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corded an improved demand 
for labour during 1904. These 
were the cotton and woollen 
trades—the first because of its 
having to compare with an ex- 
ceptionally bad time in 1903, 
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EMPLOYMENT CHART. 


and the second owing to special 
orders from Russia and Japan 
for army cloth. 

If we recall the fact that 
the above returns cover only 
the principal forms of skilled 
labour in the United Kingdom, 


31 up to 164 per cent of 
unemployed may well seem a 


serious shrinkage. But the 
decline in unskilled labour 
would, of course, be relatively 
much larger. Taking all kinds 
of it overhead, 15 per cent of 
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unemployed is probably under 
the mark. We may be still 
more under the mark in estim- 
ating the unemployed in all 
industries, skilled and unskilled, 
at 10 per cent of the total. 
Nevertheless 10 per cent would 
give us the appalling aggregate 
of over a million and a half 
of people out of work in 
December last. Add to that 
persons working short time, 
and the decrease in the indus- 
trial output of the country will 
be startling. Still another de- 
duction has yet to be made, 
however, for the reduced wages 
of those who remain at work. 
In the five years, 1896-1900, 
the wages of four and a half 
millions of work- people were 
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raised to the extent of £435,000 
per week. In the four reaction- 
ary years, 1901-1904, over three 
millions of the same people had 
to undergo reductions aggre- 
gating £257,000 per week. 
More than one-half of the 
increases which wage - earners 
secured in the boom of 1896- 
1900 has had to be relinquished 
again, and there is no saying 
how much more may have to 
follow. Between reduced wages 
and reduced numbers at work 
the industrial earnings of the 
country may be a million and 
a half sterling per week less 
than they were four years ago. 
The King had but too good 
reason to speak of “abnormal 
distress.” 


THE NEW SUBURBAN SLUMS. 


How many political friends 
of the people have seriously 
attempted to find out the real 
truth about this great army 
of stranded bread - winners? 
Only a very extensive and 
ruinous dislocation in our 
industrial system could have 
produced such a mass of them. 
Such a dislocation could only 
result from changes penetrat- 
ing to the very heart of the 
national economy. It cannot 
be a matter of to-day or yes- 
terday. We may go back for 
a generation or two without 
exhausting its contributory 
causes. Hundreds of thousands 
of the men and women who can 
no longer earn an honest living 
in this rich and busy country 
are descendants of parents who, 
sixty years ago, were driven 
from the soil into unhealthy 


factories and workshops. They 
were shut out of their proper 
markets in order to make room 
for the growers of cheap foreign 
food. Drifting into towns and 
cities, they lost themselves in 
crowded streets, or were swal- 
lowed up in pestilent slums. 
While the rural districts were 
deprived of labour that was 
indispensable to them, the towns 
have been gradually glutted 
with labour they can neither 
train nor employ profitably. 
One grave error in sociology 
having been perpetrated, a 
series of other errors had to 
be committed in vain efforts to 
correct the first. City slums 
having become unendurable, 
they had to be swept away. 
The people who were rotting 
in them had to be moved back 
again to the fresh air. The 
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housing of the poor became a 
new gospel, and soon our large 
cities were girt round about 
with workmen’s suburbs, which, 
in their turn, are proving a 
doubtful experiment. The larg- 
est and most helpless masses of 
unemployed have accumulated 
in the workmen’s suburbs north 
and east of London. West 
Ham alone sent over three 
thousand men to relief works 
of various kinds last December, 
and twice as many more were 
temporarily on the rates. In 
the’ palmy days of the muni- 
cipal Socialists, West Ham was 
the model of a Socialist para- 
dise. Now it is a byword of 
municipal extravagance, crush- 
ing rates, and starving work- 
men. One-fourth of the entire 
adult male population has had 
to get work made for it in 
order to keep it alive. 

The next worst parish to 


West Ham is Hackney, also 
a workmen’s suburb, though 
a good deal older than West 
Ham, and possessing more local 


sources of employment. Here 
no less than 3439 men fell back 
on the relief works in December 
—one in ten of the total adult 
male population. Formerly, in 
times like these, the greatest 
distress would have been looked 
for at the east end, in parishes 
like Bethnal Green, Stepney, 
Poplar, and Shoreditch, or on 
the south side in Bermondsey, 
Battersea, and Deptford. But 
all these proverbially poor 
districts have, so far, made 
a very creditable showing 
as compared with the new 
working-class suburbs. In 
December, the total number 
who came on the relief works 
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from Bethnal Green was only 
672, from Poplar 650, Shore- 
ditch 278, and Stepney 200. 
Only one parish on the south 
side exceeded 1000 — namely, 
Bermondsey, which totalled 
1099. Deptford sent only 
276, and from Battersea there 
is no return at all. 

North London proper shows 
only one parish with a con- 
siderable number of unem- 
ployed on relief works—namely, 
Islington, with 965—against 
which may be set Hampstead, 
with none at all. But just out- 
side of the London County 
Council area we get into more 
working - class suburbs, like 
Tottenham and Edmonton, 
where a large percentage of 
the adult population appear to 
be out of work. 

It is a very significant com- 
mentary on the outflow of 
work-people from the centre of 
London to the suburbs, that 
distress appears to be at a 
minimum in the central dis- 
tricts and at a maximum in 
the outlying districts, especi- 
ally in the workmen’s colonies 
erected during the past few 
years. During December, only 
76 men from Finsbury were 
reported on relief works, from 
Holborn 89, and from West- 
minster 328. The West Lon- 
don returns included 41 from 
Paddington, 71 from St Mary- 
lebone, 104 from Chelsea, and 
267 from Hammersmith. 

Contrast these few dozens 
with the thousands who 
crowded in from Tottenham 
and Edmonton, parishes almost 
entirely monopolised by working 
men. The original reports from 
them were so alarming that the 
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Central Committee of the Lon- 
don Unemployed Fund resolved, 
rather arbitrarily, to limit their 
operations to the metropolitan 
area proper. Thereby they 
shut off whole parishes border- 
ing on the metropolitan area, 
where the percentage of unem- 
ployed was by far the largest. 
Spasmodic attempts were after- 
wards made by the Middlesex 
and the Surrey County Coun- 
cils to provide special relief for 
their own areas. They did not, 
however, achieve much, and the 
anomaly remains uncorrected, 
that Inner London, in which 
there is now a mere remnant 
of resident work-people, has 
been much better taken care 
of than Outer London, into 
which the overcrowded zone 
is steadily moving. 

The number of men employed 
on relief works is, of course, in 
every instance a small fraction 
of the total number out of 
work. All that the relief com- 
mittees can do for them will 
amount to hardly a tithe of 
what they should be earning 
at their proper trades. Fail- 
ing relief works, there is in 
most London parishes one other 
resource for the unemployed— 
the labour-yards at the various 
workhouses. These have been 
established by the guardians, 
who, as a rule, offer very 
moderate inducements to their 
clients. The pay given is gen- 
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erally a shilling per day in 
money, and provisions enough 
to make it up to half-a-crown. 
Even at that low wage work is 
given very sparingly, being 
graduated according to the 
number of dependents the ap- 
plicant has to provide for. 
Married men with families can 
claim, say, four days per week. 
Married men without families 
have to be content with three 
days, and single men with two 
days. 

Stone-breaking is almost the 
only kind of work that the 
“labour-yards” can offer—the 
same that is given to tramps. 
It makes the relief-man, in fact, 
only a superior kind of tramp, 
and an equally unprofitable 
worker. Any one who has a 
lingering doubt as to the 
physical degeneration of the 
British workman may have it 
dispelled by a brief visit to a 
labour-yard in a London suburb. 
Men of all trades, all ages, and 
all sizes are to be seen there. 
Not one in ten is fit for heavy 
work. Very few of them take 
kindly to labour of any kind. 
But there are said to be 
thousands of unemployed too 
feeble even to face the labour- 
yard. Merciful overseers and 
guardians declare that it 
would be impossible to get a 
fair day’s work out of most 
of them, however willing they 
might be. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TRADE-UNIONS. 


Already physical degeneracy 
is a serious aggravation of the 
unemployed problem, and the 
two evils seem to be destined 


to grow together. A poor 
physique not only unfits a 
man for solid work, but it 
handicaps him in other ways. 
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It brings him, for instance, 
under the ban of the trade- 
unions—those precious gentry 
who pose as champions of 
labour, and too often are its 
worst enemies. Self-constituted 
“labour leaders” have been 
well to the front in the un- 
employed movement. They 
have been telling everybody 
his duty in the matter, from 
the Prime Minister downward. 
They have also been very out- 
spoken as to the shortcomings 
of the Cabinet, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, the County 
Councils, and all other local 
authorities in connection with 
it. But if there be an aspect 
of the question that calls for 
plain speaking, it is the peculiar 
réle they themselves play in it. 

Speaking from both social 
and industrial experience of the 
labouring poor, I venture to 
affirm that no small amount of 


their present misery is due to 
the tyrannical action of trade- 


unions. In two distinct ways 
is this tyranny exercised—first, 
by closing the doors of every 
skilled trade against all but a 
favoured few; and, secondly, 
by means of their doctrine of 
“equal wage,” which virtually 
condemns the inferior work- 
man to starvation. Limiting 
the number of skilled workmen 
directly increases the number 
of the unskilled, and it is the 
latter who swell the ranks of 
the unemployed. Nowadays 
the trade-union boycott is 
being carried to such a pitch 
that even unskilled labourers 
taboo each other. The trade- 
union boycott has actually 
been directed in many cases 
against the operations of relief 
committees ! 
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A certain Charity Organisa- 
tion Society, well known to the 
writer, was trying to find em- 
ployment for “out of works” 
within their own parish. The 
idea was to save them a three- 
or four-mile tramp to the 
nearest “ labour-yard,” and also 
to preserve their self-respect 
as far as possible. The local 
District Council heartily sym- 
pathised with the society, and, 
by way of assisting it, inserted 
clauses in its contracts for road- 
making and other local works 
binding the contractors to em- 
ploy as much local labour as 
they could. The surveyor 
took a personal interest in the 
matter, and held several con- 
sultations with the committee. 
He frankly confessed, however, 
that he was not sanguine as to 
the result. ‘The contractors,” 
he said, “are all right. They 
will give every man you send 
them a fair trial; but three- 
fourths of them will have to 
be rejected.” 

“Why?” asked a puzzled 
member of the committee. 

“Because the regular men 
are all unionists, and will work 
with nobody who is not paid 
the union wage. The con- 
tractors, therefore, can only 
keep on such of your men as 
are worth union wages, which 
will be less than half of them. 
If every man could be paid 
according to his real value, 
they might all have a job of 
some kind.” 

Incredible as it may sound, 
relief committees have again 
and again been blocked by this 
trade-union boycott. In some 
districts it has also been tried 
on the local authorities. The 
trade-unionists in Paddington 
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got up a strong protest against 
the agreement made by the 
borough council with the 
Central Committee for the Un- 
employed, on the ground that 
“it had not insisted on the 
trade rate of wages being paid 
on public work.” The mayor 
of the borough was requested 
to calla public meeting to dis- 
cuss this terrible breach of 
trade-union ethics, but we 
doubt if he did. The relief 
committee at Southwark was 
more sympathetic. It sub- 
mitted to the borough council 
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a series of most liberal recom- 
mendations, which, we fear, 
have also “failed to material- 
ise.” In view of the pressing 
necessities of the unemployed, 
the borough council was asked 
to “provide forthwith for the 
immediate expenditure of at 
least £10,000 in providing use- 
ful work for those lacking 
employment, and to take steps 
to enable the committee to set 
to work a greater number of 
unemployed—the men to be paid 
not less than the usual rate of 
wages of regular workmen.” 


MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM AT WORK. 


£10,000 spent under con- 
ditions like these would not 
have gone far in Southwark. 
But that was a trifle compared 
with the largesse proposed by 
some of the Socialist vestrymen. 
Kensington appears to have 
one ‘“whole-hogger” of this 
sort. When a deputation of 
the unemployed waited on its 
borough council, asking for 
relief works to be started im- 
mediately, “as there were many 
on the verge of starvation in 
the northern part of the 
borough,” a certain Councillor 
Pettit moved at once that 
£40,000 be voted to assist 
the workers! He was ruled 
out of order, much to the 
disgust, apparently, of the 
“workers,” for we next hear 
of them as being in a state 
of mutiny. They had been 
turned over to a relief com- 
mittee, which offered them 
three days’ work per week, the 
pay to be half-a-crown per day 
for single men, and a shilling 
extra to the married men for 


each child they had. After a 
short trial of this scheme, the 
men marched in a body to the 
workhouse, and sent in this 
ultimatum to the guardians: 
“They objected to _ stone- 
breaking as degrading, while 
corn-grinding was only fit for 
convicts, and wood - chopping 
was only suitable for old 
people.” 

These fastidious ‘“ workers” 
demanded “as citizens” im- 
mediate relief, and they got it. 
The guardians caved in forth- 
with, and ordered immediate 
relief to be given “to all 
bona-fide working men whose 
addresses could be verified.” 
The workless “citizens” of 
West Ham appear also to have 
been fractious, regardless of the 
astounding fact that avery large 
percentage of the population of 
the parish was on the rates in 
one form or another. During 
Christmas week 4000 of them 
were indoor paupers, fully 
25,000 were receiving outdoor 
relief, and some 1250 men were 
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employed in the parochial stone- 
yard. Assuming that each of 
the stoneyard men represented 
a family of five persons, there 
would be more than 6000 
dependent on them. The 
total number on the rates would 
thus be about 35,000. 

Thus low has fallen the 
Socialist Arcadia, which in its 
green and salad days squan- 
dered nearly a million and a 
half sterling of borrowed money 
on municipal palaces, electric 
lighting, asylums, free libraries, 
public baths, and model dwell- 
ings.! If I mistake not, it was 
West Ham, too, that introduced 
the minimum municipal wage of 
five shillings per day. Whether 
as a ghastly joke or in deadly 
earnest it were hard to say, 
but the “labour leaders” of the 
district have actually claimed 
the five shillings a-day minimum 
for the unemployed! Mr W. 
H. Harris, the organising sec- 
retary of the Dockers’ Union, 
and a member of the Board of 
Guardians, moved that, “in 
future, men at the labour-yard 
be paid five shillings per day in 
money or kind, or both.” Four 
other guardians supported him, 
but there were 23 against 
him. “How sadly times have 
changed in West Ham” was, 
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no doubt, the melancholy re- 
flection of Mr Harris on his 
defeat. 

But the “labour leaders” 
suffered more than one check. 
When they learned that at the 
labour- yard bricklayers were 
receiving only the same pay as 
the rest of the unemployed, such 
an affront was more than they 
could stand. The West Ham 
Trade and Labour Council sent 
a deputation forthwith to the 
guardians to demand trade- 
union wages for the bricklayers. 
Unfortunately for them the 
chairman of the labour-yard 
committee was a gentleman of 
some spirit, not to say temper. 
He turned on the deputation, 
and told them “he thought it 
very ungracious and ungrateful 
of them, when the guardians 
were doing all they could to 
help them, to be stirring up 
the town, because the system 
of relief was not as complete as 
they would like it to be.” Then 
he finished them off with a 
specimen of the difficulties that 
the guardians had to contend 
with. In one case, 150 
men had been sent from the 
union to a branch labour-yard, 
and it was found that eleven of 
them simply mingled with the 
crowd and did no work at all. 





1 In the series of articles on ‘‘ Municipal Socialism,” written by the Special 
Commissioner of ‘The Times’ in 1902, one of the chief municipal luxuries of 
West Ham—its £300,000 lunatic asylum—is thus described: ‘‘No less than 
£300,000 has been spent on a lunatic asylum, the buildings for which (including 
a church and theatre) have a width of about a quarter of a mile, and a breadth 
of an eighth of a mile, comprise a mile of main corridors, and are provided with, 
among other attractions, two full-sized billiard tables, eight bagatelle tables, one 
small grand piano, one large semi-grand piano, and eight cottage pianos. Every- 
thing about the asylum has, in fact, been done in the most modern and complete 
style ; and those burgesses of West Ham who are likely to go distracted under 
the pressure of increasing local taxation (the rates of the borough being now 
10s. 8d. in the £, and still rising) may at least console themselves with the 
thought that a really comfortable retreat has been provided for them in the 
event of their enforced retirement,” 
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But they collected their relief 
pay all the same. 

Edmonton is almost as “ad- 
vanced” as West Ham, and, 
of course, the five shilling 
per day minimum has been in 
vogue there also. As already 
explained, it is a working-class 
suburb pure and simple, and 
the “labour leaders” could, till 
lately, do as they pleased with 
the District Council. Previous 
to March 1904 they were in 
full control, and one of their 
characteristic exploits was to 
pass a resolution raising the 
wages of all the road-sweepers 
and other unskilled labourers in 
the service of the Council from 
four to five shillings per day. 
At the same time, they fixed 
the minimum wage for unskilled 
labourers at thirty shillings per 
week, all public holidays to be 
paid for, and a week’s holiday 
in summer to be thrown in. 
This was too much for the 
average ratepayer, and he re- 
volted. An appeal was made 
to the Local Government Board 
to surcharge the Socialist coun- 
cillors with all payments for 
labour in excess of the market 
price, and this interesting ques- 
tion is still pending. 

The trade - unionists with 
their “equal wage,” and the 
municipal Socialists with their 
“minimum wage,” have done 
much to produce the existing 
plethora of labour in all our 
large cities, but particularly in 
London. When the district 
councils began to pay fancy 
wages, local employers had to 
follow suit. Men were drawn 
from all parts of the country to 
the five shilling a-day districts 
like Edmonton and West Ham, 
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where thousands of them would 
now be glad to earn half-a- 
crown a-day. Such reminisc- 
ences might have been expected 
to teach the “labour leaders” 
a little modesty, not to say 
shame, in relation to the un- 
employed. But modesty is not 
one of their constitutional weak- 
nesses. When they favoured 
the Prime Minister with a visit 
at the Foreign Office, one after 
the other played Sir Oracle to 
him. 

Mr Seaton, their chief spokes- 
man, reeled off a string of bril- 
liant suggestions—local public 
bodies to be established all over 
the country, “with a large pro- 
portion of direct trade-union 
representatives’; works of 
public utility, like the improve- 
ment of the Thames and the 
port of London, to be carried 
out with the least possible 
delay; foreshores to be re- 
claimed and sea- walls built 
wherever needed; and waste 
lands, unfit for agriculture, to 
be acquired with a view to 
afforestation. Mr Pete Curran 
lectured the Prime Minister 
“on the systematic regulation 
of industry in the Government 
arsenals, dockyards, and fac- 
tories,” so as to avoid having 
to discharge men in dull times. 
He had no talisman, however, 
for reducing war taxes without 
curtailing Government expendi- 
ture. Mr Balfour was in a very 
sympathetic mood; but it must 
have taxed even his sympathy 
to discuss seriously these crude 
nostrums. He made short work 
of the afforestation scheme, as 
well as of the plea for keeping 
the Government arsenals per- 
manently at war strength. 
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THE FREE-FOODERS’ DILEMMA. 


In short, the “labour lead- 
ers,” as they style themselves, 
have been cutting rather a poor 
figure among the unemployed. 
Even their assurance can hardly 
ignore altogether the inconsist- 
ency of doing all they can to 
kill work when it is plentiful, 
and after they have killed it, 
calling in the public authori- 
ties to find substitutes for it. 
But let us be just to them, and 
acknowledge that they are by 
no means the most inconsistent 
friends of the unemployed. Un- 
dignified as their dilemma is, 
that of the Free-Fooders is 
even more so. It must have 
cost the latter gentlemen an 
effort to confess publicly that 
they see no permanent relief 
for the unemployed except put- 
ting them back on the land. 


And in what shape would they 


be put back! Not as sturdy, 
self-supporting labourers, like 
the men who were driven off 
the land sixty years ago, but 
as shilling a-day paupers on so- 
called farm colonies! A tax 
of two or three shillings per 
quarter on foreign wheat, to 
promote healthy, honest farm 
labour at home, is an economic 
crime; but lay as much as you 
like on the rates, to enable pau- 
pers and tramps to play at 
farming ! 

It is quite amusing to observe 
how the Free-Fooders and all 
the anti-Chamberlainites have 
fallen in love with the agricul- 
tural panacea for industrial 
distress. Sir John Gorst has 
jumped at it with his custom- 
ary vigour and enthusiasm. A 


friend of his, Mr Percy Alden, 
has published a book on ‘The 
Unemployed,’ remarkable chief- 
ly for its agrarian bias. Sir 
John has contributed a preface 
to it even more agrarian than 
the book itself. It describes 
the “unemployable” as a future 
peril, the end of which “no 
wisdom can foresee.” The only 
possible safeguard against it he 
thus describes :— 


“In our complicated industrial 
system changes suddenly take place 
in the demand for labour, against 
which no foresight of the wisest Gov- 
ernment and Parliament can provide. 
For such a contingency there is but 
one form of remedy—some occupation 
with an unlimited demand for workers, 
upon which every one can, in the last 
resort, fall back. Such an occupation 
is the cultivation of the soil—the first 
and the last resource of the human 
race.” 


For a Free-Fooder that is a 
wonderfully magnanimous ad- 
mission. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, too, shows signs 
of becoming a worshipper at 
the shrine of Ceres. On a 
recent occasion he astonished 
the villagers of South Queens- 
ferry by appearing on the plat- 
form of the Rosebery Memorial 
Hall. If anything could have 
enhanced their surprise at 
such an event, it was his de- 
claration that “of all the in- 
dustries in the world, that 
which had the greatest claim 
on us was the industry of agri- 
culture.” If this goes on, Mr 
Asquith will be giving up his 
pet panacea of technical educa- 
tion in favour of high farming. 
Even Mr John Morley may one 
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day be so far de-Cobdenised as 
to concede that corn should not 
always be sacrificed to cotton. 

More wonderful still, the 
philosophers of the day are be- 
ginning to discover latent vir- 
tues in our hitherto despised 
and rejected soil. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, of the Birmingham Uni- 
versity, has taken to preaching 
lay-sermons. In one which he 
delivered not long ago at the 
restored Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle, he surprised his audience 
by raising the cry of “ back to 
the land.” Speaking of “under 
average” humanity, he said: 
“Let them not be herded in 
cities; let them work in re- 
claiming the land, and be made 
as far as possible self-support- 
ing. They could make their 
own boots and clothes, and 
grow their own food.” Grand 
apotheosis for English soil, 
which has reared so many gen- 
erations of stalwart yeomen 
and hardy hinds—to become a 
dumping-ground for city wast- 
rels! Free-Fooders and philo- 
sophers of the present day can 
think of no better use for it 
than that. 

It may, however, be some 
consolation to old - fashioned 
people, who have never lost 
their faith in the soil and its 
cultivators, to see that the Free- 
Fooders and the social philos- 
ophers begin to realise that it 
cannot be altogether dispensed 
with. In so doing they reduce 
the issue to a comparatively 
simple form—whether the soil 
should be used for self-support- 
ing cultivation, or merely for 
dumping purposes. To put it 
in another way, should the 
cultivators of the soil live on 
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their honest earnings or on the 
rates? It must be one thing 
or the other, and sooner or 
later we shall all have to make 
our choice between the two. 
Sir John Gorst has boldly de- 
clared for rate-aided “farm 
colonies,” which would fre- 
quently degenerate into special 
enclosures for paupers to make 
mud-pies in. Sir Oliver Lodge 
would vary these costly experi- 
ments with another sort still 
more costly—farms organised 
as penal settlements. They are 
indeed very complimentary to 
agriculture, these free - food 
reformers ! 

But without waiting for 
schemes of fantastic philan- 
thropy, the able-bodied unem- 
ployed might evidently improve 
their condition by migrating 
from overcrowded towns back 
to the land. That seems to be 
at present the only place where 
labour is not in excess, and 
where wages are not steadily 
falling. It is a great and un- 
expected comfort to turn from 
the dreary reports of diminish- 
ing employment in urban dis- 
tricts to the comparatively 
cheerful accounts received from 
agricultural districts. The 
February issue of the ‘ Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette’ con- 
tains an elaborate review of 
the state of employment 
throughout the country. Tak- 
ing them all in all, none of the 
industries reviewed makes so 
good a showing as agriculture. 
Of England as a whole it is 
said that agricultural labourers 
were, generally speaking, in 
fairly regular employment dur- 
ing January. In the northern 
counties “the supply of labour- 
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ers was somewhat in excess of 
the demand,” but in the Mid- 
lands “employment was gener- 
ally regular, and only a small 
proportion of day - labourers 
lost time.” In the eastern 
counties “the supply of day- 
labourers was generally sufii- 
cient,” and work on the land 
was fairly regular. In the 
south-western and southern 
counties “‘day-labourers were 
rather plentiful, but there was 
some scarcity of young men 
to work with horses and for 
tending stock.” From Glou- 
cestershire and Hereford it was 
reported that “in certain dis- 
tricts men for permanent situ- 
ations were rather scarce, par- 
ticularly waggoners, cowmen, 
and shepherds.” 

These agricultural reports 
are not all brilliant, but the 
poorest of them contrasts fav- 


ourably with the doleful tale 
of “labour-yards” and outdoor 
relief published lately in most 


of our large cities. Even as 
regards pay, the agricultural 
labourer is no longer to be 
sneered at by his town cousins. 
Many of our readers have prob- 
ably seen newspaper abstracts 
of Mr Wilson Fox’s second 
report on the wages, earnings, 
and conditions of employment 
of agricultural labourers in the 
United Kingdom—a most valu- 
able piece of statistical work. 
The average weekly earn- 
ings, inclusive of allowances 
of all kinds, of farm labourers 
in the United Kingdom were 
found to be 17s. 5d. per week 
in England, 17s. 7d. in Wales, 
19s, 5d. in Scotland, and 10s. 
9d. in Ireland. The corre- 
sponding averages for cost of 
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food consumed by a typical 
farm-labourer’s family, consist- 
ing of husband, wife, and four 
children, were 13s. 63d. per 
week in England, 15s. 24d. in 
Scotland, and 10s. 53d. in Ire- 
land. These averages were 
based on the retail prices of all 
articles used, making no allow- 
ance for food raised by the 
labourer himself, or for produce 
he may have marketed. They 
show his food-bill in its least 
favourable light ; but even then 
it leaves him with a fair margin 
for rent and clothing. Nine- 
tenths of the unskilled labourers 
in towns, and not a few skilled 
labourers as well, would be only 
too glad if their household bud- 
get could be put on as easy a 
footing. To-day 17s. 6d. per 
week on the land is worth at 
least 50 per cent more than in 
towns. 

In the early stages of the 
fiscal campaign there was a 
deplorable excess of futile hair- 
splitting over the comparative 
cost of food at home and abroad. 
Much dialectical skill was also 
wasted in attempting to meas- 
ure the wage-scales of various 
foreign countries against our 
own. These discussions ended, 
as they were bound to do, in 
mutual mystification. But 
there was one basis of compari- 
son which might have yielded 
definite and useful results. 
That was the relative percent- 
ages of unemployed in the 
several countries. The ‘Board 
of Trade Labour Gazette’ fre- 
quently furnishes data for such 
a@ comparison, and the latest 
instalment is peculiarly inter- 
esting. 

From it we learn that in 
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December last the proportion 
of unemployed in Berlin was 
2 per cent overhead, as against 
7°5 per cent in the staple trades 
of the United Kingdom. 
Among engineers and metal- 
workers it was only 1 per cent, 
as against our 83 per cent. 
Among printers it was 4°5 per 
cent, as against our 4°8 per 
cent. But if we are much 
worse off than the Germans in 
this respect, we may console 
ourselves with the thought 
that we are not quite so badly 
offasthe French. In December 
last their trade-unions reported 
an overhead average of 11°8 
per cent of unemployed. The 
averages of individual trades 
ranged from 2°9 per cent in 
the printing trades (provincial) 
up to 27°0 per cent in tanning 
and leather-dressing. The 
value of these comparisons is, 
however, largely discounted by 
the small basis on which they 
have been made, the reporting 
trades having numbered only 
192,000 workmen altogether. 
The German returns were on 
a much larger scale, having 
covered trade-unions with an 
aggregate membership of 
641,000. They furnish, there- 
fore, a more equal basis of com- 
parison with our own returns 
of unemployed. 

In itself, and without refer- 
ence to the experience of other 
countries, our unemployed prob- 
lem is sufficiently grave, not 
to say alarming. The lowest 
estimate that can be safely 
adopted of the percentage of 
our workpeople who have 
ceased to be producers and 
have become mere consumers, 
indicates something radically 
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wrong in our industrial system. 
A still worse feature of the 
situation is the very small per- 
centage of unemployed who 
have ever had the chance to 
learn a proper trade. The 
Camberwell guardians were 
so struck with this that they 
ordered a systematic inquiry 
to be made into it, and out of 
a thousand applicants for re- 
lief, they found that eight hun- 
dred were unskilled labourers. 
These unfortunates had noth- 
ing in the world to live upon 
but the brute strength nature 
had given them. But they 
all marry and beget children, 
to grow up, like themselves, 
hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

Another evil feature is the 
tendency to insubordination 
that has begun to show itself 
in some of the distressed dis- 
tricts. At Lambeth and Pad- 
dington mobs of unemployed 
have raided the offices of the 
guardians, and with threats 
have demanded work. They 
even presumed to dictate to 
the guardians the kind of work 
they preferred. When you 
have thousands of men to deal 
with who can only handle a 
pick and shovel, and most of 
them not very keen on that, 
what are you to do? If such 
men are ever to become self- 
supporting, they must be taught 
the higher forms of labour; but 
the moment you attempt that, 
the trade-unionists bar the 
way with their tyrannical re- 
strictions. While they clamour 
for untaxed food, they deny a 
large majority of their fellow- 
men free and equal opportuni- 
ties to earn food of any sort. 
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RADICALISM AND THE LABOUR RINGS. 


Our unemployed of the pre- 
sent day are a symptom of 
general dry-rot rather than of 
acute local disease. They are 
an upheaval of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s thirteen 
millions continually on the verge 
of hunger. It will be for Sir 
Henry and his friends to recon- 
cile them with the progress of 
our exports and imports, and 
the steady increase in our in- 
come-tax assessments. But 
the new labour authorities will, 
we trust, be men of broader 
minds: neither spasmodic phil- 
anthropists nor ironclad politi- 
cal partisans, but true friends 
of the people, as his Majesty 
has shown himself to be. It is 
a condition of the people ques- 
tion that has to be dealt with. 
One solution of it has already 
been offered by a prescient and 
courageous statesman. A ped- 
antic doctrinaire minority not 
only reject that solution, but 
deny that there is any problem 
to be solved. Nevertheless 
it is in store for them. Should 
the next general election fulfil 
their hopes of returning to 
office, they may find a twin 
Nemesis awaiting them—the 
unemployed and the trade- 
unionists. 

The first they will find 
urgent and the second exact- 
ing. The rival claims of the 
two they may have some 
difficulty in reconciling. No 
thorough cure for “abnormal 
distress caused by want of 
employment” can expect the 
support of trade-union leaders 
unless these gentlemen are pre- 





pared to stultify their own 
principles and methods. On 
the other hand, if they should 
be able to cajole Parliament 
into granting the invidious 
claims they are busy making on 
their own behalf, the disabili- 
ties of workmen, and especially 
of unskilled labourers outside 
of trade-union circles, will be 
greatly aggravated. Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman has to 
choose between the labour 
rings, who have hitherto been 
the pets of the Radical party, 
and the thirteen millions con- 
tinually on the verge of hunger, 
who enjoy his platform pity, 
but apparently have little else 
to expect from him. It will 
be seen that he has lately re- 
newed his pledge to the labour 
rings. 

This is highly significant, 
and no less so is the fact that 
the chief solicitude of these 
labour rings during the past 
winter should have been, not 
their starving fellow-workmen, 
but the parliamentary Bill by 
means of which they hope to 
place themselves and _ their 
funds outside of the common 
law. This modest Bill was in- 
troduced last year in the House 
of Commons and read a second 
time by a majority of 29. It 
was reintroduced three weeks 
ago (March 10), and by dint of 
strenuous lobbying the major- 
ity for the second reading was 
raised to 122. 

To people who still cherish 
old-fashioned beliefs in the 
common law of the realm, such 
@ majority for a measure of 
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open and undisguised class 
legislation is distinctly omin- 
ous. Even the attitude of the 
Government towards it was 
hardly reassuring. The At- 
torney-General, it is true, de- 
livered a powerful speech 
against it, but that was only 
asa lawyer. As a Minister he 
declared himself neutral, and 
allowed the Bill to be sent be- 
fore the Standing Committee 
on Law. From the compla- 
cence of the Ministerial front 
bench, it may be guessed how 
much farther the Opposition 
leaders went in its support. On 
their behalf Mr Asquith wel- 
comed it with fervour and en- 
thusiasm—‘“ Speaking for him- 
self and all those on the bench 
behind him, he said that they 
would cordially support the 
second reading.” 

Thus a Bill directly promoted 
by the trade-unions of the 
country, with the avowed ob- 
ject of relieving them from 
their civil liabilities, has been 
publicly accepted as part of 
the authorised Radical pro- 
gramme. It will be one of 
the chief planks of the Radi- 
cal platform at next general 
election. We must therefore 
look in the face the not very 
remote probability of its pass- 
ing into law. And if it be- 
comes law, what is to be its 
effect on the general labour 
conditions of the country? That 
it will immensely strengthen 
the power of the trade-unions 
goes without saying; but we 
have seen that the interests of 
the trade-unions are not al- 
ways identical with the inter- 
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ests of the working classes as a 
whole. It is hard enough now 
for a skilled workman to lead 
an endurable life outside of the 
ring-fence which the unionists 
have put up round all our 
staple industries. Under this 
new law it will be impossible. 

Union leaders, when they find 
themselves practically irrespon- 
sible, civilly as well as crimin- 
ally, will be able to dictate all 
round. Not merely employ- 
ers but the whole of their own 
class will be at their mercy. 
They may, without a particle 
of risk to themselves, narrow 
the entrance to every skilled 
trade; they may boycott offend- 
ing members; they may con- 
demn to starvation every man 
unfit to earn their so-called 
standard wage. And every 
winter, as a direct result of that 
cold - blooded policy, a million 
or more unemployed will be 
thrown on public charity or the 
rates. As an indirect result, 
the physical degeneration of 
the people—which has already 
reached such a pitch that, out 
of 71,000 army recruits exam- 
ined last year, nearly 25,000 
had to be rejected as unfit— 
will be immensely accelerated. 

If the causes of diminishing 
employment are to be thor- 
oughly*investigated, the respon- 
sibility of all who impose selfish 
restrictions on it should not 
be overlooked. The question, 
in fact, will have to be honestly 
faced, Why are such a large 
proportion of the unemployed 
mere beasts of burden, who 
have never had a chance to be- 
come anything better? 
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EXACTLY two hundred years 
ago the ancient monarchy of 
Bath, after many centuries of 
inglorious lethargy, awoke to 
a new and splendid life. The 
change was nearly as sudden 
as it was complete. Sleepy 
Hollow, as by magic, was 
transformed into Vanity Fair. 
A dull and moribund provincial 
town was suddenly chosen by 
Folly, Wit, and Fashion as 
their Court, and for a hundred 
years it provided the favourite 
background to all the great 
masterpieces of English fiction. 
There is not in our social his- 
tory the record of any meta- 
morphosis quite so remarkable. 
Without disrespect, the story 
of Bath may be likened to a 
comedy. When the curtain 
rises Richard Nash is dis- 
covered ascending the throne, 
and through three entire acts 
—in which the unities are 
scrupulously adhered to, in a 
manner generally foreign to 
humdrum history—he is the 
life and the soul of the play. 
The characters are bewildering 
in number, and are chosen in- 
differently from fiction and real 
life. Tabitha Bramble is as 
“real” as Fanny Burney, Cap- 
tain Absolute as King Nash. 
By the end of the fourth act 
it is already apparent that the 
play is unduly protracted, that 
the mummers are tired and the 
audience listless. The interest 
in the end of the “Bath 
Comedy” is of a purely senti- 
mental kind. The time is 1805; 
the scene, Vanity Fair still. But 
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no longer the same Vanity Fair, 
bustling with life and resonant 
with laughter. Bath in vain 
attempted to defy the unity of 
time by protracting its comedy 
for a hundred years. The re- 
sult was bathos and anach- 
ronism, and it is a_ relief 
when the curtain is finally 
lowered to subdued music as 
the announcement is made 
that Christopher Anstey, poet- 
laureate of the Kingdom of 
Bath, is now no more. We 
rub our eyes, and find that we 
are once more in Sleepy Hollow. 
And all this is sober history, 
not the insubstantial pageant 
of Prospero’s wand ! 

We are not aware whether 
the citizens of Bath are taking 
any steps to celebrate this 
double centenary of king and 
bard. If Major Charles Simp- 
son, who now sits upon the 
throne of Nash, deems it un- 
necessary to organise a féte in 
honour of his predecessor, no 
one will dispute the wisdom of 
his verdict. For neither Nash 
nor Bath is in any need of a 
memorial. The names are 
carved deep on all the choicest 
monuments of our eighteenth- 
century literature, and there 
are few names which possess a 
connotation so gloriously rich. 
Their associations extend be- 
yond the region of letters. 
Actors, dramatists, painters, 
statesmen, divines, all leap to 
memory at the mention of the 
talismanic words. But it is 
in literature proper that they 
exercise their greatest sorcery, 
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and conjure up in one splendid 
panorama the whole range of 
English literature from Defoe 
to Dickens. No; a modern 
celebration is unnecessary — 
perhaps, even, a little bizarre 
and anti-climatic. But it is 
pleasant to chronicle that, ap- 
parently by a chance concaten- 
ation of circumstances, the 
event has been marked by two 
literary tributes, of which each, 
in its own way, is not only 
adequate but masterly.1 The 
origin of both of these mem- 
orials is interesting. One is 
the translation of a brilliant 
French work; the other, dealing 
with the architectural glories of 
the town, fitly emanates from 
Bath itself. 

It is no detraction to M. 
Barbeau’s work to say that it 
involved few difficulties of re- 
search. The materials were 


rich and ready to hand. But 
we cannot overpraise the thor- 
oughness and the accuracy with 
which he has performed his 


task. A whole century of 
literature has been diligently 
overhauled, and the results em- 
bodied in an orderly and fas- 
cinating narrative. Such a 
work would have left most 
hands a mere compilation ; but 
it is the good fortune of Bath 
that the record of her great 
and gallant days has been em- 
bellished by scholarship and en- 
thusiasm and literary charm. 
Of Mr Green’s tribute, consid- 
ered as literature, it is naturally 
impossible to say so much. His 
work is largely of a technical 
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character, and in this respect 
it will prove of notable service 
if it leads the architects of to- 
day to a careful study of the 
methods and the masterpieces 
of the Woods and the other 
makers of our English Flor- 
ence. In point of enthusiasm 
and carefulness of research Mr 
Green is in no degree excelled 
by the French historian. The 
illustrations and plans in his 
magnificently appointed volume 
have been prepared with the 
most sedulous care, and we 
may unreservedly congratulate 
both author and publisher on 
the production of a book that 
will long be cherished and 
eagerly sought for by all biblio- 
philes. Mr Green, following 
tradition, has dedicated his 
work to the present master of 
ceremonies. Nash, too, had his 
dedications, as we shall see, but 
in his crown there was no jewel 
so fair as this. 

With the history of Bladud, 
son of Hudibras, and father of 
Lear, the manuscript which Mr 
Pickwick discovered in his bed- 
room at Bath has made all the 
world familiar. In 973 King 
Edgar was crowned at Bath, 
and thereafter “at Whitsunday- 
tide there is a king elected at 
Bath every year of the Townes- 
men in the joyful remembrance 
of King Eadgar and the Privi- 
leges given to the toun by hym. 
This King is festid and his 
Adherents by the richest Menne 
of the Toun.” So began the 
great tradition, but for many 
centuries later history observes 





1 Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Century. By A. Barbeau. 
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a complete silence as to the 
royalty of Bath. With the 
Restoration it regained some 
éclat. Pepys, we know, stayed 
two hours in the water before 
he was wrapped in a sheet and 
carried home to bed, and we 
have his testimony that the 
Cross Bath was frequented by 
many “very fine ladies.” 
Among them was unhappy 
Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
and a little later came their 
graces of Cleveland and of 
Portsmouth, attended by the 
daughters of the chief citizens 
and musicians to serenade them. 
“The Ladyes goes into the bath 
with garments made of a fine 
yellow canvas, which is stiff 
and made large with great 
sleeves like a parson’s gown. 
It does not cling close as other 
linning. This is the best lin- 
ning, for the bath water will 
change any other yellow.” The 
patronage of Charles and his 
ladies did not, however, suffice 
to make Bath “the fashion.” 
This honour was reserved for 
good Queen Anne, who visited 
Bath with much pomp and 
ceremony in 1702. 
Goldsmith’s ‘Life of Nash’ 
still remains the one important 
document on the _ subject. 
Later writers have added noth- 
ing of importance to its facts, 
but have frequently borrowed 
from it with a very inade- 
quate acknowledgment, and 
sometimes referred to it with 
a surprising air of patronage. 
To Jerrold it was left to make 
a bad play out of it. For the 
historians who refer to the 
‘Life’ as a piece of hackwork 
there is no excuse. It was the 
supreme felicity of Nash that 
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poverty compelled Oliver Gold- 
smith to be his biographer. 
That the ‘Life’ is by far the 
most brilliant of Goldsmith’s 
essays in biography must, it is 
true, be assigned in part to the 
commercial prudence of Mr 
Newbery, the publisher. Of all 
Goldsmith’s writings, both prose 
and verse, the editions which 
received his last corrections 
are much the most valuable 
In his essays this is specially 
noticeable. To compare the 
different editions is an invalu- 
able lesson in style. In the 
earliest forms of them we re- 
peatedly hear Goldsmith at- 
tempting to tund upon the 
Johnsonian big drum: consult 
the later editions and you will 
hear instead the fiute-like music 
of his own incomparable prose 
Goldsmith took unusual pains 
with this book. He visited 
Bath, read Nash’s papers, and 
incidentally, by mistaking his 
house, dined by accident with 
the Duke of Northumberland. 
In spite of all this, the first 
edition of the ‘Life of Nash’ 
was a somewhat perfunctory 
performance, and Mr Newbery 
felt that his lavish expenditure 
of fourteen guineas had not been 
adequately repaid. So Gold- 
smith had, perforce, to expend a 
little more genius and drudgery 
on the task, with the usual re- 
sult that he converted a rough 
sketch into a Kit-cat portrait 
of surpassing excellence. We 
can almost pardon Mr Newbery 
for the unconscionable means 
he took to secure so admirable 
an end. The task itself was 
plainly no uncongenial one for 
Goldsmith. The Beau and his 
biographer had many weak- 
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nesses and many virtues in 
common, and the history of 
Nash with its pinchbeck grand- 
eur and its endless mock-heroics 
was replete with incidents that 
must have appealed with irre- 
sistible force to Goldsmith’s 
exquisite feeling for comedy. 
He toys with his subject as 
gracefully as a kitten with a 
ball of wool. On King Rich- 
ard’s numerous foibles he dis- 
courses with the fine charity 
of fellow-feeling, and when he 
enters the royal presence he 
does grave obeisance in the 
manner of a tactful and experi- 
enced diplomatist before a 
lightly clad native chief. We 
know, none the less, that he is 
smiling behind his three-cor- 
nered hat. The whole book is 
shot through and through with 
an irony so delicate that it 
would not have inflicted even 
a pin-prick on its victim’s 
robust conceit. There is only 
one omission in Goldsmith’s 
‘Life,’ and the reason for it is 
highly interesting, and should 
afford consolation to modern 
novelists. Goldsmith will not 
recount the Beau’s amours, be- 
cause “the plan even of fictiti- 
ous novel is quite exhausted. 
. . . The gentleman begins at 
timid distance, grows more 
bold, becomes rude, till the 
lady is married or undone: 
such is the substance of every 
modern novel.” This was 
written in 1762! 

Born in 1674 at Swansea, 
the son of a Welsh gentleman, 
Richard Nash gave early proof 
of his peculiar abilities. Jesus 
College he had to quit some- 
what suddenly by reason of his 
“assiduity to intrigue,” leaving 
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behind him two plays, a fiddle, 
a tobacco-box, and a pair of 
boots. He was sent home 
“with proper instructions to 
his father,” Goldsmith unkindly 
not satisfying our curiosity 
as to what might constitute 
proper instructions in such 
an emergency. As early as 
1697 one of his adventures in 
gallantry had the honour of 
being embalmed in Vanbrugh’s 
“« sop.” Our Beau, before he 
entered on the calling of his 
life,—which was monarchy,— 
out-frolicked Prince Hal. He 
bought a commission in the 
army; but the duties proving 
less attractive than the uni- 
form, he removed to the Temple, 
where Goldsmith assures us 
that “he dressed to the very 
edge of his finances, ... and 
went to the very summit of 
second-rate luxury.” It is plain 
that he had a stout heart for 
If he 


keeping up appearances. 
had sometimes to dispense with 
a shirt, he had always ruffles. 
His biographer could deal with 
this portion of his life with 


tender insight. The Beau was 
“one who, though he may have 
dined in private upon a banquet 
served cold from a cook’s-shop, 
shall dress at six for the side- 
box ; one of those whose wants 
are only known to their laun- 
dress and tradesmen, and their 
fine clothes to half the nobility ; 
who spend more in chair-hire 
than housekeeping, and prefer 
a bow from a lord to a dinner 
from a commoner.” His occupa- 
tions in the Temple made our 
hero an adept at breaking the 
law. Many jests are recorded 
of him, but to the end of his 
days he suffered from a con- 
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genital incapacity to distinguish 
between humour and impud- 
ence. To Nash it was a fine 
stroke of wit to stand before 
the door of York Minster ar- 
rayed in a blanket. On one 
occasion he was “ Shanghaied ” 
by certain merry naval officers, 
and, according to his own 
statement, he shared in a 
general engagement and bled, 
quite by accident, for his 
country. 

Had King William possessed 
an Elizabethan discernment 
for legal merit, Nash would 
have lost his kingdom, and 
would have danced his way, 
like Hatton, to the woolsack. 
The opportunity arose when 
the Inns of Court prepared a 
pageant in honour of the king. 
Nash. was chosen to be director 
of ceremonies and “arbiter 
elegantiarum,” and did his 
work so well that he was 
offered knighthood by his 
grateful sovereign. When the 
Beau slyly suggested that the 
only knighthood which he 
could afford was to be one of 
the Poor Knights of Windsor, 
the king recoiled before the 
broadness of the hint. In the 
meantime, our hero had to re- 
sort to the shifts of a profes- 
sional gamester. But destiny 
was fighting for him. In 1702 
Queen Anne visited Bath, when 
a hundred young men in uni- 
form, and two hundred women 
dressed as Amazons, escorted 
her from the borders of Somer- 
setshire. The fortune of Bath 
was made—incidentally, also, 
the fortune of Richard Nash. 
The citizens of Bath lost no time 
in profiting by the royal visit. 
Setting an example still sedu- 
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lously followed from afar off 
by every aspiring watering- 
place, they at once proceeded 
to set their lodging-houses in 
order, and to bait every hook 
for catching visitors. The 
kingdom of Bath was reinsti- 
tuted. For two years Captain 
Webster reigned and gambled 
unsuccessfully, and then the 
throne was vacant. There 
were many candidates for the 
crown, but the claims of Nash 
were irrefutable. His whole 
life had been an apprentice- 
ship for the post. Like Will 
Wimble, he knew “the history 
of every mode.” He was ignor- 
ant of nothing that a gambler 
could teach him. In the tripos 
of impudence he had long ago 
graduated with unequalled dis- 
tinction. Best of all, owing to 
a signal lack of humour, he 
took himself and every folly 
seriously. He was born to fill 
a foolish post with distinction. 
He did his part worthily, and 
Goldsmith conferred on him 
immortality. 

On his accession Nash was 
confronted by many difficulties. 
Dr Radcliffe had thrown “a 
toad into King Bladud’s Well” 
by impugning the efficacy of 
the waters. Bath was then 
nothing but a mediocre and 
somewhat squalid little county 
town of three thousand inhabi- 
tants, much frequented by 
Hogs- Norton squires, whose 
manners were sadly lacking in 
repose. Tact and courage were 
both required to make a gentle- 
man of Tony Lumpkin, and his 
severest critics were constrained 
to admit that Nash succeeded 
toa marvel. The code of rules 
which he drew up appear now 
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as pitiful straining after wit. 
The king himself admitted that 
his pen was a torpedo which 
benumbed his faculties when he 
grasped it. By the majority 
of his subjects, however, they 
were no doubt received with 
applause, and the important 
thing is that they were scrup- 
ulously obeyed. When the 
Assembly Room at last was 
built, and an orchestra estab- 
lished, Nash ruled with a rod 
of lath that was mistaken for 
iron. He knew no distinction 
among his subjects. The most 
astonishing feature of Bath in 
the first half of the eighteenth 
century—its golden age—was 
the entire absence of the bar- 
riers of caste. The season there 


was a kind of prolonged carni- 
val in which all ranks were 
bound together by the camara- 
derie of the quest of pleasure ; 


but, as Smollett is careful to 
underline, Bath friendships did 
not survive the return to town, 
and he slyly suggests some 
affinity between the waters of 
Bath and Lethe. Nash was 
“the first who diffused a desire 
of society and an easiness of 
address among the whole people, 
who were formerly censured 
by foreigners for a reservedness 
of behaviour and an awkward 
timidity in their first ap- 
proaches. He first taught a 
familiar intercourse among 
strangers in Bath and Tun- 
bridge, which still subsists 
among them. That ease and 
open access first acquired there, 
our gentry brought back to the 
metropolis, and thus the whole 
kingdom by degrees became 
more refined by lessons origin- 
ally derived from him.” The 
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strictness of his rule was inex- 
orable. When he raised his 
finger at 11 P.M. the music in 
the Assembly Room stopped as 
by magic, even though it were 
the Princess Amelia who begged 
for another dance. From the 
Duchess of Queensberry he 
plucked her white apron, and 
Prior’s Kitty had to swallow 
the affront. Occasionally he 
caught a Tartar, as when he 
asked little Miss Snapper if 
she knew the name of Tobit’s 
dog, and was told that his 
name was Nash, “and an im- 
pudent dog he was.” The 
abolition of the wearing of 
swords was a social reformation 
of more than trifling import- 
ance. It is Nash’s greatest 
legislative act. When gentle- 
men who had drunk too much 
claret met impudent chairmen, 
brawls and bloodshed were the 
customary sequel. Within his 
own sphere King Richard was 
more potent than George L, 
and who shall say that his 
sway was less _ beneficent ? 
Many years later we have 
Sheridan’s allusions to this 
excellent enactment. “We 
wear no swords here,” said 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger; and 
Captain Absolute roundly 
affirmed that ‘‘a sword seen 
in the streets of Bath would 
raise as great an alarm as a 
mad dog.” The testimony of 
the dramatist is strikingly 
reinforced by that of the 
serious historian. ‘Beau Nash,” 
says Mr Lecky, “made a great 
step in sustaining the pacific 
habits that were growing in 
society.” It is a curious irony 
of fate that couples Mr Spec- 
tator and Beau Nash as the 
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two greatest social reformers 
of their age. 

From fiction alone it is easy 
to follow the traveller who set 
out for Bath, and to shadow 
him closely through the mild 
and monotonous maze of Bath 
dissipation. What fiction does 
not tell us is filled in by the 
lively verses of Mr Simkin 
Blunderhead. For a _ whole 
century —from the time of 
Beau Nash.to that of Beau 
“Bantam” — the procedure 
varied little, though as time 
went on the journey over the 
old Bath Road became shorter 
and shorter, and was grad- 
ually stripped of many of its 
old excitements. In Nash’s 
reign the journey from London 
took nearly three days, and 
the highwaymen who infested 
the road were generally more 
valorous and pertinacious than 
the rogue in buckram who 
inspired Partridge with the 
memorable axiom that “a 
thousand naked men are noth- 
ing to one pistol.” Claverton 
Down once passed in safety, 
the coach lumbered its way 
along to the White Hart, and 
a peal of four-and-twenty bells 
announced to the curious that 
strangers had arrived. Imme- 
diately the new-comers were 
serenaded by singers and mu- 
sicians, and before their per- 
formance had ended King Nash, 
splendidly attired in the famous 
White Hat (galerus albus), un- 
buttoned waistcoat, and gold- 
laced clothes, arrived to greet 
his new subjects and to enjoin 
their presence at the Assembly 
Room. Subscriptions having 
been paid for the Pump-Room, 
the Assembly Room, Promen- 
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ade, and Library, the strangers 
were at length made free of 
Bath. 

Nash saw to it that every 
hour of the day had its as- 
signed duty. The fashionable 
crowd, thus saved the mental 
fatigue of thinking for itself, 
obeyed the programme implic- 
itly, and bathed and _ break- 
fasted and promenaded and 
dined and danced and gamed 
—all in public, and all in ac- 
cordance with Richard’s royal 
mandates. The king was ab- 
solute. Did a subject in his 
presence venture on too free 
a compliment to one of the 
Naiads of the bath, he was 
liable to immediate immersion 
at the hands of his incensed 
sovereign. Like his Plantag- 
enet namesake, Nash appealed 
to the imagination of his people 
by the intrepidity with which 
he crushed revolt. The ap- 
pearance of the bath moved 
Mr Blunderhead to an unusual 
height of lyric rapture :— 


‘* It was a glorious sight to behold the 
fair sex 

All wading with gentlemen up to their 
necks, 

And view them so prettily tumble and 
sprawl 

In a great smoking kettle as big as an 
hall.” 


The ladies, arrayed in brown 
linen costumes and chip hats 
(Tabitha Bramble coquettishly 
added cherry-coloured ribbons), 
were carried to the bath in 
sedans, “hermetically closed,” 
said a French cynic, “when 
the occupants were old, ugly, 
or prudish, and artistically 
penetrable when they were 
finely formed.” And each lady 
had a little floating dish con- 
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taining handkerchief, nosegay, 
snuff-box, and patches. The 
last-named were of little use, 
for, as Defoe tells us, “the 
Bath occasioning a little Per- 
spiration, the Patches do not 
stick so kindly as they should.” 

Regarding some features of 
the baths, it is best to use reti- 
cence. <A special bath was 
reserved for lepers, but other 
precautions there were none. 
Nothing is omitted from 
Matthew Bramble’s horrible 
account of the King’s Bath, 
where Smoliett revels in a 
carnival of pathological detail, 
and concludes by roundly as- 
serting a direct connection 
between the bath and the 
Pump - Room. Against the 
medical practitioners of Bath 
he rages furiously, and though 
his picture is obviously a lurid 
oleograph, it is certain that 
quackery found at Bath a 
congenial abode, and an ex- 
ceeding great reward. Long 
before, Steele humorously sug- 
gested that not more than two 
doctors should be allowed to 
one patient, and he vowed that 
in a week’s time he had him- 
self been cured “of more dis- 
temper than I ever had in my 
life.” But there were doctors 
as well as quacks at Bath— 
among them the philosopher 
Hartley. 

After the bathing, which 
was mixed and musical, the 
“patients” were carried home 
like Mr Pepys (the curious 
fact is noted by Mr Mow- 
bray Green, that the stair- 
cases of the new houses were 
so constructed that the chairs 
might be carried direct to 
the bedrooms), and returned 
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without delay to the Pump- 
Room, where they indulged in 
orgies of hot-water and scan- 
dal. Then followed break- 
fast (public or private), service 
in the Abbey till twelve, pro- 
menade, dinner, Pump-Room, 
promenade, tea in the As- 
sembly - Room, a ball, or the 
theatre, or the gaming-table. 
In Nash’s day the Ball-room 
was said to reveal “a real 
splendour, perhaps equal to 
that of the most Brilliant 
Court of Europe.” Smollett’s 
vivacious description tallies 
with most accounts that have 
come down to us, though he 
invariably looks at Bath 
through green spectacles. 


“T was extremely diverted, the 
last ball night, to see the Master of 
the Ceremonies leading with great 
solemnity, to the upper end of the 
room, an antiquated Abigail, dressed 
in her lady’s cast cloaths ; whom he 
(I suppose) mistook for some countess 
just arrived at the Bath. The ball 
was opened by a Scotch lord with a 
mulatto heiress from St Christo- 
pher’s ; and they say Colonel Tinsel 
danced all the evening with the 
daughter of an eminent tin-man from 
the borough of Southwark. Yester- 
day morning, at the pump-room, I 
saw a broken-winded Wapping land- 
lady squeeze through a circle of peers 
to salute her brandy-merchant, who 
stood by the window, propp’d upon 
crutches ; and a paralytic a 
Shoe-lane, in shuffling up to the bar, 
kicked the shins of the Chancellor of 
England, while his lordship, in a cut 
bob, drank a glass of water at the 
pump.” 


The animus is evident and the 
colours are overlaid. For an 
entirely good-natured, sarcastic 
picture of the scene in later 
years—a picture which corrects 
but does not seriously contra- 
dict Smollett’s — we have to 
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turn to ‘Northanger Abbey.’ 
The minuet, of which Catherine 
Morland could see nothing but 
the high feathers of some of 
the ladies, was more curious 
than graceful, if we are to 
judge from Henry Bunbury’s 
caricatures. To maidens of 
bashful fifteen it was something 
of an ordeal. Only one couple 
performed at a time, each 
gentleman dancing with two 
ladies in succession, to the 
monotonous strains of hautboy, 
bass, and fiddle. Matthew 
Bramble is very severe on the 
minuet: “A succession of in- 
sipid animals describing the 
same dull figure for a whole 
evening on an area not much 
bigger than a tailor’s shop 
board ”— 
‘*Who went the same circle as others 
before, 
To a tune that they play’d us a 
hundred times o’er.” 
Perhaps, as Thackeray sug- 
gests, the defunct tunes were 
gay, when they were alive. 
The chronicles of Bath afford 
endless material to the historian 
of card-playing. An army of 
blackguardism naturally fol- 
lowed the train of society, and 
the distinction between them 
was often an imaginary line. 
With Nash as monarch, gam- 
ing might fairly be construed 
as loyalty. Mrs Montagu de- 
clared that the only questions 
heard in Bath were, “‘ How d’ye 
do?” and “ What is trumps?” 
Bath took its cue from London, 
where the gambling mania had 
reached its height, and sharpers 
spent their season there as they 
would attend a race-meeting 
Chesterfield, a devoted 
played _ picquet 


now. 
Bathonian, 
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with sharpers by preference, 
as gentlemen, he found, were 
addicted to paying only with 
fine speeches. For many years 
E O was the prime source of 
Nash’s revenue, and was only 
one of many palpable evasions 
of the Gaming Acts. The 
number of games is legion. 
Whist, picquet, faro, hob-nob, 
basset, lansquenet, passage, and 
rolly-polly were all necessary to 
the Complete Swindler. The 
story of Bath is stained with 
the records of the cheating and 
brutality that ensued. We hear 
of a hand being pinned to the 
table with a fork, of a cheat 
being thrown from an upper 
window—the latter cynically 
described by Foote as a warn- 
ing against high play. Beatrix 
Esmond in her old age at Tun- 
bridge, gambling and scandal- 
mongering, is a delightful pre- 
sentation of the lighter side of 
the picture. But the impres- 
sion it conveys requires to be 
corrected and supplemented by 
Goldsmith’s true story of the 
unhappy Sylvia, the daughter 
of General Braddock. King 
Nash, with an inconsistency 
that redounds to his credit, 
while he was himself a hopeless 
and inveterate gambler, did his 
utmost to warn and protect his 
younger subjects against the 
dangers of play. To convert 
a Beatrix Esmond he knew to 
be hopeless. When giving ex- 
cellent advice to the frail Mrs 
Fitzpatrick against “her old 
stinking aunt,” he remarked 
(teste Fielding), “I never ad- 
vise old women; for if they 
take it into their heads to go 
to the devil, it is no more pos- 
sible than worth while to keep 
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them from him.” Nash him- 
self made only a precarious 
living by his skill. To Chester- 
field, who unkindly reports that 
Nash concluded every evening 
with basset and blasphemy, the 
Beau remarked, “ Would you 
think it, my lord, that that 
bitch Fortune, no later than 
last night, tricked me out of 
£500?” to which his lordship 
retorted, “I don’t wonder at 
your losing money, Nash, but 
all the world is surprised where 
you get it to lose.” His own 
confederates swindled him, and 
Nash, after foolishly filing a 
suit in Chancery, eased his 
feelings by printing and circu- 
lating a number of most un- 
kinglike documents. 

Gaming was not the only 
form of high play. The mar- 
riage lottery was for a century 
one of the institutions of Bath. 
It was a society that for more 
than sixty years knew no 
cliques, in spite of its amazing 
diversity. Every class was 
there—from Ministers of State 
to strayed prentices, from qual- 
ity to dancing-masters. The 
only people, in fact, not rep- 
resented were invalids, Bath 
being the one place in England 
in which “to enjoy good health 
and turn it to account.” The 
town was accordingly a super- 
excellent hotbed for intrigue. 
Fortune-hunters in search of 
wife or husband flocked to 
Bath: witness the testimony 
of Mistress Moll Flanders, Mr 
Fitzpatrick, Mr Random, Cap- 
tain Cormorant. With justice 
Johnson tells Mrs Thrale that 
“Bath is a good place for the 
initiation of a young Lady.” 
The town was acknowledged 
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to be “a licensed and acknow- 
ledged mart for men and matri- 
mony”; and its customs were 
such that Miss Lydia Languish 
had good reason for complaint 
that she had been denied the 
honours of abduction. The 
most romantic story connected 
with Bath is of course that 
of Sheridan and Elizabeth 
Linley. More characteristic, 
though very little romantic, is 
that of Captain Byron and 
Miss Gordon of Gight. One 
incident in the Sheridan story 
throws a curious sidelight on 
the state of contemporary 
public feeling. The purely 
private affairs of the Linley 
family were dragged before 
the footlights by the collabora- 
tion of Foote and Garrick and 
Cumberland, the unfortunate 
suitor of “St Cecilia”—a 
man of the greatest generos- 
ity and good feeling — being 
choicely alluded to as “an 
amorous old hunks.” 

The “annus mirabilis” of 
Nash’s reign was marked by 
the Prince of Wales’ visit in 
1738. Gold snuff-boxes rained 
upon the Beau, who erected in 
his gratitude an obelisk, for 
which he badgered Pope into 
writing an inscription, which 
Goldsmith fitly describes as 
worthy of a common-council- 
man. He had still more than 
twenty years of power, which, 
up almost to the end, he wielded 
without dispute. His mind was 
fortunately so small that the 
routine of his Liliputian court 
appears never to have wearied 
him. Nash described himself 
as a beau of three generations. 
Goldsmith mentions this in a 
locus classicus on wigs: “He 
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had seen flaxen bobs succeeded 
by majors, which in their turn 
gave way to negligents, which 
were at last totally routed by 
bags and ramilies.’ Many 
honours were heaped upon 
him. His full-length portrait 
was hung between the busts of 
Pope and Newton, occasioning 
Chesterfield’s epigram :— 

‘* The picture placed the busts between 

Gives satire its full strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 

A life-sized statue was 
erected in the Pump- Room. 
He held levees, and when he 
visited his colony of Tunbridge 
(he was also described as Prince 
at the Hot Well, Duke at Tun- 
bridge, Earl in Scarborough, 
Lord of Buxton: Epsom alone 
refused obedience, and sported 
a@ puny sovereign of its own), 
he rode in a post-chariot with 
six greys, outriders, footmen, 
and French horns. Many 
books were dedicated to him— 


notably one by Mr John 
Poulter, highwayman, who 
wrote from Taunton Jail. Mr 


Poulter, who was weak in syntax 
as in morals, expressed his firm 
intention “in respect to his 
Majesty and good subjects, to 
put an end to the unfortunate 
misconducts of all I know by 
bringing them to the gallows.” 
(Mr Poulter was evidently a 
near relation of the immortal 
soldier in the ‘Citizen of the 
World,’ who with fearful oaths 
proclaimed his support of true 
religion.) In his old age the 
Beau became a victim of the 
most damnable iteration. Com- 
pared with him Squire Hard- 
castle was a master of post- 
prandial anecdote. He babbled 
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continually of the time he out- 
leaped “Count Klopstock, the 
great leaper, leaping-master to 
the Prince of Passau.” Gold- 
smith drily observes that in a 
life of almost ninety years 
“five or six sprightly things of 
his have been collected.” And 
the poor Beau suffered from 
worse things than garrulity. 
In his old age he did not escape 
the gambler’s Nemesis. Debts 
and rivals closed thickly round 
him. There is even a little 
pathos in the final struggles of 
the battered old adventurer. 
For, with all his failings, he had 
a kind heart, and the good he 
did was not interred with him. 
His only hobby was charity, 
and it was his good luck, says 
Goldsmith in a witty phrase, 
to have “the pleasure of being 
liberal without the self-reproach 
of being profuse.” The town 
he had helped to make was not 
ungrateful to him. In his old 
age he had a pension, and 
when, at the age of eighty- 
eight, he was gathered to his 
fathers, Bath gave him a fun- 
eral so splendid that one is 
sorry that circumstances made 
it impossible for the Beau to 
see it himself. An able jour- 
nalist of the day records the 
scene in a masterpiece of the art 
of sinking. ‘The awfulness of 
the solemnity made the deepest 
impression on the minds of the 
distressed inhabitants. The 
peasant discontinued his toil, 
the ox rested from the plough ; 
all nature seemed to sympathise 
with their loss, and the muffled 
bells rang out a peal of bob- 
majors.” Many flowers of 


rhetoric were strewn upon the 
grave. 


“Posterity would in 
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vain fumble to produce his 
fellow,” “he was indeed a 
man,” “a constellation of the 
heavenly sphere.” As we look 
at Hoare’s rendering of his fat, 
foolish, kindly, childish face, 
we may judge him more ac- 
curately than with the aid of 
funeral eulogy. Ability of a 
sort he assuredly had. For 
more than half a century he 
was Society’s favourite clown. 
That he occupies a definite and 
lasting niche in our social and 
literary history, he owes to the 
happy accident of his time. 

The picturesqueness of the 
Court of King Nash naturally 
led our novelists to award it 
an attention which is essen- 
tially disproportionate. The 
Assembly and the Pump-Room 
by no means stand for Bath. 
With their noise and flare they 
have distracted general atten- 
tion from the other and more 
interesting side of the life 
of eighteenth - century Bath. 
While Nash was strutting in 
his Vanity Fair, the greatest 
wits of England were enjoying 
at Prior Park the hospitality 
of Ralph Allen, the real maker 
of Bath, the greatest of English 
patrons. The story of Allen’s 
life is one of the romances of 
commerce. He was the en- 
lightened pioneer of postal re- 
form, and reaped a splendid 
fortune from his enterprise. 
From his quarries came the 
stone with which the Woods 
erected for themselves a great 
series of enduring monuments. 
For these reasons alone, Ralph 
Allen’s name would not have 
perished ; but he made assur- 
ance a hundred times surer by 
linking his name indissolubly 
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with all the sovereign intel- 
lects of his generation. If 
Gibbon’s prediction regarding 
‘Tom Jones’ be true, then no 
man has been more splendid- 
ly rewarded for his liberality 
than the original of Squire 
Allworthy. Allen’s kindness 
to Fielding began when the 
author was but little known; 
it persisted through his life- 
time; after his death it was 
continued to his orphans and 
his sister. Fielding’s return 
did honour to his noble heart. 
Instead of concealing or min- 
imising the obligation, he 
blazoned it in letters of gold 
on three great masterpieces of 
art. To Pope this course was 
impossible. He, too, owed much 
to the “humble Allen,” whose 
stealthy charity he celebrated 
in a memorable couplet, not 
quite free from a suspicion of 
malice. The history of the 
compliment is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. It was Allen who 
financed the publication of the 
Letters, that intricate and de- 
plorable instance of Pope’s 
moral crookedness. The friend- 
ship was interrupted by a piti- 
ful squabble caused by Martha 
Blount, reconciliation followed, 
and finally we have Pope’s will 
and testament, with its spiteful 
and very Popian allusion to his 
old host and benefactor. When 
Pope was basking in the sun- 
shine of Prior Park he could 
not deny himself the pleasure 
of lavishing his friend’s hospit- 
ality on others. At his bidding 
came the redoubtable War- 
burton (in later years Pope re- 
ferred to him as “the sneaking 
parson”), who played his part 
so well that he became Allen’s 
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nephew-in-law and heir to his 
vast estate. At Allen’s table 
Richardson had the opportun- 
ity of telling Sarah Fielding 
how shocked he was at her 
brother’s scurrilous treatment 
of Pamela’s exemplary brother. 
No doubt Mr Allen, as Mr 
Austin Dobson conjectures, was 
too good a host to have Mr 
Fielding and Mr Richardson 
down from town together. It is 
good to think that they may 
well have met: the possibility 
supplies a basis for the conver- 
sation which we can at least 
faintly imagine. There were 
many other guests of note to 
be met in Prior Park. Garrick 
was a friend of long standing. 
His conversation with Quin 
may often have caused mild 
surprise to Bishop Hurd, and 
given a moment of relaxation 
and amusement to the harassed 
mind of Pitt. The connection 
of the latter with Bath is its 
greatest political glory. When 
he ceased to be its representa- 
tive, his friendship with Allen 
remained the same, and his 
letter to Mrs Allen, acknow- 
ledging his friend’s remem- 
brance of him in his will, is 
worthy of a place side by side 
with the thrice-told eulogy of 
Henry Fielding. 

There was yet another phase 
of Bath life which lay quite 
outside the Assembly Room. In 
1739 Charles Wesley brusquely 
described the Queen of the 
West as the “headquarters of 
Satan,” and announced his in- 
tention of assaulting the posi- 
tion. King Nash may have 
taken this as a personal allusion. 
In any case, when John Wesley 
appeared in Bath, the Beau 
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attempted to drown the sermon 
by the strains of the Assembly 
band. The Beau, however, had 
to retire with ruffled feathers, 
and Methodism began its 
purification of Bath. In the 
Countess of Huntingdon the 
new movement found a mascu- 
line and eccentric but stren- 
uous advocate. Well did 
Newman call her Selina Epis- 
copa. But if she bullied her 
clergy, she was a sturdy beggar 
for their cause. The author of 
‘The Spiritual Quixote’ might 
flout and gibe, but Selina Epis- 
copa had such a way with her 
that even Bolingbroke volun- 
teered her the aid of his pen 
and Chesterfield that of his 
purse. That Bath required a 
considerable cleansing is cer- 
tain. The magnitude of Nash’s 
reforms can be appreciated only 
by a knowledge of D’Urfey’s 
play, “Bath; or, The Western 
Lass,” written four years before 
his accession. But it is needless 
to accept as true the whole of 
Smollett’s diatribes. Smollett 
always followed his nose to 
what was odoriferous; he 
touched nothing that he did 
not soil. While fascinated by 
Bath, he cherished, it is be- 
lieved, a professional grievance 
against it. The ‘Memoirs of 
a Lady of Quality’ is not a 
normal picture of any society 
at any time. Probably an 
anonymous writer in 1763 
gives the truest account of the 
state of Bath: “Nowhere so 
much scandal; nowhere so little 
sin.” 

After Nash’s death there 
were many troubles in the 
kingdom. Collett reigned two 
years, and his successor, Der- 
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rick (whom that pampered dog, 
Chowder, once attacked, “like 
the red cow going to devour 
Tom Thumb ”’), had a precarious 
seat on the throne. On his 
death, Bath was torn into 
factions—Plomer v. Brereton— 
and the pygmies fonght furi- 
ously against the cranes. 
Plomer underwent the in- 
dignity of being pulled by the 
nose out of the Assembly Room. 
When the election day came, 
abuse preceded blows. Like 
Bret Harte’s heroes on a simi- 
lar occasion, they “all waltzed 
in together,” beaux and belles, 
duchesses and abigails, nor 
could peace be restored until 
the mayor had read the Riot 
Act. This was the famous 
battle that greeted the aston- 
ished eyes of Jeremy Melford. 
The great Bath contest ended in 
a compromise, and a nephew of 
General Wade, the road-maker, 
was elected to the throne. 
But it was not the throne as 
Nash knew it. Nash was the 
only King of Bath; his suc- 
cessors were merely Masters of 
Ceremonies. 

The story of Bath in the 
latter half of the century, if 
more dignified and decorous, 
has not the lusty flavour of its 
earlier chapters. As early as 
the Seventies we see traces of 
the advancing blight of re- 
spectability. Instead of Nash, 
we encounter on the promenade 
the frowning grandmother of 
Mrs Grundy. The pictures we 
look at are no longer the great 
canvases of Fielding and Smol- 
lett, but the pretty vignettes of 
Fanny Burney and the exquisite 
miniatures of Jane Austen. 
Madame D’Arblay lived long 
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in Bath, but she was not really 
of it. The Assembly bored her 
—as well it might in those 
degenerate days—and her pic- 
tures of Bath appear but as 
faded copies from the “old 
masters.” This is true even of 
the vastly greater genius of 
Miss Austen. Her painting of 
Bath in ‘Northanger Abbey’ 
has a beauty, an accuracy, and 
a subtlety which the broad 
brush of Smollett could never 
attain. But for all practical 
purposes the background of her 
delightful irony might have 
been Tunbridge, Epsom, or 
Scarborough. Her Bath is not 
the gay old city of Bladud. 
Follow Mrs Allen and Cath- 
erine Morland into the Assem- 
bly Room. In Jane Austen 
you have the best of possible 
guides. No affectation, no 
idiosyncrasy, however minute, 
can hope to escape that amused 
and penetrating vision. The 
flick of her gentle irony is a 
continual stimulus and delight. 
She hastens to pluck out the 
sting before it has well had 
time to diffuse its little sac of 
venom. But even in such com- 
pany we do not feel at home 
in Bath. We see a crowd of 
dapper beaux and _ beplumed 
ladies solemnly and sedulously 
aping an outworn tradition— 
and our thoughts fly back to 
the halcyon days of Nash and 
Clinker. 

It is inevitable that the later 
literature of Bath should have 
affixed to it the uninviting 
label, crambe repetita. The 
masterpieces of Anstey and 
Sheridan fall within this 
period, and, with all their 
brilliance, they cannot quite 
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escape the aspersion. Anstey’s 
lively verses are not only 
“The New Bath Guide” in 
name; they are still the best 
short guide to the city of 
King Nash. Simkin Blunder- 
head had a roving eye, and 
what he did not tell his 
mother in vigorous anapzsts 
was quite negligible. But even 
his gaze wasretrospective. “The 
School for Scandal,” like “‘The 
Rivals,” was originally planned 
as a Bath comedy, but the 
local colour has nothing that 
is distinctive. Every water- 
ing-place has been, and ever 
will be, a potential school for 
scandal. Bath had no mon- 
opoly of Plagiaries, Fretfuls, 
Teazles, and Surfaces. Much 
more characteristic of Bath 
were the Fugitive Pieces that 
were dropped into the Bath- 
easton Vase. Fanny Burney 
assures us that nothing was 
“more tonish” than to have 
the honour to attend Lady 
Miller’s fortnightly feasts of 
folly, and to receive from 
her the myrtle crown was the 
summit of the most vaulting 
fatuity. 

In fields other than litera- 
ture, however, Bath added to 
her reputation as the years 
brought her increasing re- 
spectability and prosperity. 
As the Assembly Room drops 
out of sight, its place in the 
Bath chronicle is filled by the 
theatre. Soon after the open- 
ing of its new theatre in 1750, 
Bath ranked next to London 
as a dramatic school. A little 
later it had good reason to 
claim equality. Among the 
favourite plays in Nash’s day 
appear “The Recruiting Ser- 
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geant” and “The Beggar’s 
Opera.” Shakespeare was al- 
ways on the stage, and the 
new theatre was opened with 
“1 Henry IV.” On Goldsmith’s 
and Sheridan’s plays Bath set 
the seal of its approval. In 
1778 its great dramatic triumph 
came when Mrs Siddons, in 
“The Provoked Husband,” suc- 
cessfully appealed to Bath from 
the disapproval of Garrick and 
Drury Lane; and it was not 
till after four years of triumph 
at Bath that she returned to 
the repentant capital. Ellis- 
ton, Kean, and Macready were 
all products of the Bath school, 
and the list might be extended 
indefinitely. The reputation of 
no great actor was securely 
established until London opin- 
ion had been endorsed with 
the approval of Bath. In art 
and music and architecture 
Bath was equally pre-eminent. 
There Gainsborough worked 
for sixteen years, the marvel- 
lous boy, Lawrence, for seven. 
For sixteen years also worked 
the great astronomer, Sir Wm. 
Herschel—as conductor of the 
Assembly orchestra. Than his, 
Bath presents few stranger or 
more honourable careers. Or- 
iginally a bandsman in the 
Hanoverian Guards, he settled 
in Bath in 1766 as a music- 
master; and it was only in the 
intervals of his drudgery that 
he found time to pursue the 
science with which his name 
is permanently linked. 

By the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the King- 
dom of Bath had not only lost 
its bad character, but was left 
without any character at all. 
When Palmer, the actor, intro- 
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duced in 1784 an improved 
service of mail-coaches, he rung 
the death-knell of “the old 
jigging, card-playing, scandal- 
loving, pleasure-seeking city in 
the loop of ‘the soft - flowing 
Avon.’” Its isolation was part 
of the secret of its charm. 
Later on, when steamships and 
railways afforded easy access 
to innumerable rivals, the 
downfall of Bath was com- 
pleted. The town of Nash, 
with its three thousand in- 
habitants, developed into a 
city of nearly forty thousand, 
the favourite abode of half-pay 
officers, retired clerics, and de- 
cayed gentility. The ancient 
gaiety surely and swiftly dis- 
appeared. In 1811 it was 
described by a French traveller 
as “a sort of great convent 
peopled by superannuated celi- 
bates of both sexes.’ Only 
once again in literature do we 
encounter a successor of Nash, 
and revisit the scenes beloved 
of so many of our greatest 
writers and peopled by the 
creations of their genius. It 
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was to Bath, the city from 
which he borrowed his name, 
that Mr Pickwick retired for a 
little to recover from the shock 
of Mrs Bardell’s victory. In 
‘Bleak House’ Bath cuts a 
sorry figure—‘“a dreary city 
... that grass-grown city of 
the ancients.” In Mr Pick- 
wick’s time it still makes a 
pitiful effort to be gay. Mr 
Angelo Cyrus Bantam is as 
prompt as King Nash to wel- 
come his distinguished visitors 
to “ Ba-ath,” but not even his 
engaging lisp can reconcile us 
to his puny majesty. The entire 
episode is felt to be something 
of an interpolation and an 
anachronism. Mr Weller’s wit 
never coruscated more brightly 
than in Bath; but as we follow 
him through the silent streets 
and hear him chaff the digni- 
fied and sorely puzzled Mr 
Smauker, his laughter has a 
false and discordant sound. 
It is Harlequin playing to an 
empty theatre, jesting in a city 
of the dead. 
J. H. LOBBAN. 
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THE German General Staff 
of the Prussian Army are 
bringing out a series of unpre- 
tending volumes containing a 
critical account of the South 
African War. The strategic 
and tactical lessons to be learnt 
from the land operations in 
South Africa are many and 
important; but what is most 
important for a nation to re- 
member is the source of those 
errors and perplexities by which 
English generals seem destined 
at the commencement of a war 
to be beset. The correspond- 
ence of the Duke of Wellington 
records how severely he suffered 
from the neglect of the Govern- 
ment he served. After the 
crowning success at Waterloo 
we lived on the glories of the 
Peninsular War, and nothing 
was done in perfecting the 
armament and improving the 
discipline and organisation of 
our soldiers, and the tactical 
training of our officers. After 
forty years of peace we drifted 
into war with Russia, and 
found ourselves unprepared for 
a long and desperate conflict. 
But for the courage and endur- 
ance of the British soldiers, 
and of the leading regimental 
officers, who learnt their pro- 
fession in the bloody and costly 
school of war, our misfortunes 
and disasters would have been 
greater. A Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of the war, and 
published some ponderous blue- 
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books, which were left on the 
shelves of the War Office, un- 
dusted and unread. 

Time rolled on. We reverted 
to our customary condition of 
military inefficiency. When 
the Boers threw down the 
gage of battle the Govern- 
ment and the generals were, 
as in the invasion of the 
Crimea, without any satisfac- 
tory information as to the 
amount of resistance and 
danger to be encountered in 
the country to be invaded. 
To enter into a war without 
this preliminary knowledge is 
to ensure discomfiture. The 
first volume of the German 
publication describes all the 
disasters and reverses which 
marked the commencement of 
the Boer War, and the narra- 
tive is brought down to the 
week when over England the 
clouds hung dense and black. 
The second volume opens with 
the landing at Cape Town of 
the general who first dissipated 
the gloom, and gives a clear, 
short account of the events 
from his arrival to the entry 
of his victorious troops into 
Bloemfontein. The narrative 
and commentary run side by 
side, so that while the military 
student is offered many points 
for reflection and for inquiry, 
the civilian is carried away by 
the interest which the story 
possesses. The interest of 
England in Lord Roberts’ cam- 
paign, on which her eyes and 
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thoughts were once so earnestly 
bent, has not ceased. How 
passionately our thoughts and 
wishes were once directed on 
Paardeberg is still fresh in our 
memory. The lessons to be 
learnt from the operations in 
South Africa are no doubt, as 
we have said, many and im- 
portant, but it must be remem- 
bered that they were beset 
with peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish them from all other 
campaigns. They were con- 
ducted against an enemy who 
were accustomed from child- 
hood to the use of the rifle, 
were skilled marksmen, and 
had expert skill with horses 
and transport; and _ they 
were waged upon a theatre 
whose geographical features of 
mountains and forest enabled 
farmers, armed with modern 
weapons, to meet disciplined 
troops on favourable terms. 
The German General Staff do 
not at times take sufficiently 
into account the physical feat- 
ures in the Boer War. Their 
criticism is, however, always 
generous and moderate in tone. 
But it must be remembered 
that they are deductions made 
after the circumstances of every 
case are known. They have 
the same flaw as a discussion 
after a rubber of whist when 
the cards have been seen. A 
biographer of Wellington has 
well said— 


“Tt is comparatively easy, after the 
secrets of aah Giase have been laid 
bare in official correspondence, and 
the circumstance of every case ex- 
plained by the testimony of eye- 
witnesses—it is comparatively easy, 
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I say, to point out how this thing or 
the other might have been better 
done or left undone. Wellington 
would never have advanced to Tala- 
vera if he had known as much as 
every reader of Napier’s impassioned 
pages knows of the crotchets of 
Cuesta, the indiscipline of the Spanish 
troops, the utter breakdown of the 
Anglo-Portuguese transport.” 


Some of the opinions ex- 
pressed by the German Staff 
also strikingly manifest a de- 
ficiency of correct information 
regarding the campaign which 
is extraordinary, as the book is 
based on the reports of the 
military attachés. As the 
German official narrative of 
the Boer War is bound to stand 
in the foremost rank as an 
authority, a brief review of 
their sketch of Lord Roberts’ 
campaign may be serviceable 
in correcting some errors and 
removing false impressions. 

On the 10th of Janusry 1900 
Lord Roberts landed at Cape 
Town. The German General 
Staff describe the state of 
affairs when he arrived :'— 


“Failure of attempt to relieve Lady- 
smith and Kimberley: weak divisions 
under French and Gatacre barely able 
to hold out against Boer commandoes 
in NorthCapeColony. Buller’s mistake 
in withdrawing from Naau rt and 
Stormberg. It was due only to the 
lack of energy and want of united 
action in the conduct of the war on 
the part of the Boers that much 
worse reverses did not fall upon the 
English, or the revolt in Cape Colony 
did not spread farther.” 


The Commander-in-Chief felt 
that, to preserve the doubtful, 
to silence the discontented, to 
raise the spirits of all, he must 
strike a decisive blow. The 





1 The translation from the German is literal, in order that there should be no 
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war must be carried into the 
enemy’s country. As the Ger- 
man General Staff write— 


“ All measures taken by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had one object—to 
fit the army for the offensive on a 
great scale to carry the war as soon 
as possible into the enemy’s country. 
Bloemfontein was to be the objective 
of the offensive.” 


Two plans of campaign pre- 
sented themselves to the mind 
of Lord Roberts. The first plan 
consisted in advancing from 
Naauwpoort Junction through 
Colesberg direct to Bloemfon- 
tein. This was abandoned 
owing to the physical features 
of the country and other grave 
disadvantages, and the second 
which suggested itself was 
adopted. It was to use the 
Cape Railway for massing 
troops north of the Orange 
River Station, an excellent 
advance base for operations. 
From thence these could be 
forwarded to the Modder River 
Camp, where Lord Methuen, 
with a small force, was facing 
Cronje, after having made a 
fruitless attempt to relieve 
Kimberley. Lord Roberts’ first 
object was the relief of Kim- 
berley. The German General 
Staff write— 


“ Roberts decided to march to 
Bloemfontein vid Kimberley. The 
course of operations has proved how 
just the English Commander was in 
is judgments, and how rightly he 
had estimated the effect upon the 
enemy of a march in this direction.” 


It is, however, not correct to 
state that “ Roberts had in his 
mind as the chief aim of the 
operations the relief of Kim- 
berley, for which public opinion 
in England was clamouring.” 
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Lord Roberts was pressed to 
relieve Kimberley, not from 
England, as he was given a 
perfectly free hand, but by the 
accounts he had received from 
Colonel Kekewich as to the 
condition of affairs in that 
place. The German General 
Staff state, on the authority 
of the Boers, that the siege of 
Kimberley “ was rather a feint 
than a serious undertaking.” 
How far this is true it is im- 
possible to settle. Lord Roberts 
had to act on the accounts which 
he received from the commander, 
Though the General Staff agree 
as to the necessity of the relief 
of Kimberley in order “to secure 
an assured base for the march 
on Bloemfontein,” they hold 
that “if the Boers who were 
covering the siege had been 
first annihilated on the heights 
of Magersfontein,” the relief of 
Kimberley would necessarily 
have followed, and it would 
have had a decisive influence 
on the general military con- 
dition, especially on the carry- 
ing out of wider operations. 
They write— 

“The intention of the Commander- 
in-Chief merely to out-manceuvre 
Cronje from his position does not 


correspond with modern ideas about 
the nature of war.” 


Lord Roberts’ desire and ob- 
ject throughout the campaign 
were to deal the Boers a de- 
cisive blow, certainly not “to 
manoeuvre rather than fight.” 
He manceuvred in order to be 
able to fight the Boers on his 
own and not on their terms. 
They would have been only too 
glad if he had fought them in 
their position near Magersfon- 
tein or at Paardeberg, or any- 
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where on ground of their own 
choosing. They never intended 
to let him come to close 
quarters; all they desired was 
to kill and wound as many of 
our men as they could from 
their admirably sheltered posi- 
tions, and then to take them- 
selves off before the British 
troops got near enough to do 
them much damage. Through- 
out the war the Boers were 
determined that there should 
be no hand-to-hand fighting. 
Lord Roberts’ belief was that 
the advance on Kimberley 
would cause Cronje to leave 
his position in front of 
Methuen’s force, and his in- 
tention was to attack him as 
soon as possible. The German 
General Staff write— 


“At that time there was no justi- 
fication for the hope of the English 
Commander that he might compel 
Cronje to fight later a decisive battle 
under more unfavourable conditions. 
That this really happened afterwards 
was due solely to the conduct of 
Cronje. But the English Commander 
could not and ought not to have 
safely reckoned upon this in his plan 
of operations. If Cronje fell back 
upon Bloemfontein at the right time, 
then the decisive battle would have 
taken place before the march into the 
capital of the country. It may be 
presumed that the decisive battle 
which had been postponed would 
then have to be fought out under 
more difficult conditions, for Cronje 
could have brought up numerous re- 
inforcements from all sides and given 
battle when and where he pleased. 
. - » But either granted that the 
English Commander had originally 
intended to force Cronje to a decisive 
action south of Kimberley, and ini- 
tiate a turning movement by advanc- 
ing from Graspan to Klip Drift, still 
the disposition of the English forces 
for that purpose was not happily 
chosen. It has long been a matter 
of experience that he who wishes 





to turn the enemy’s flank must 
make an energetic frontal attack 
at the same time. Much stronger 
forces, at least two divisions, ought 
to have been left in camp at the 
Modder River, with the express 
intention of detaining and attacking 
Cronje in front while the turning 
movement developed. Yet the Ist 
Division allowed Cronje to march 
quietly away, and did not even at- 
tempt to stop him. All this is in fav- 
our of the contention that it was not in 
the Commander’s plan first to defeat 
Cronje’s forces, and afterwards to 
relieve Kimberley. That the opera- 
tions were finally brought to a suc- 
cessful issue is due less to the way in 
which they were planned and carried 
out, than to the mistakes of the 
enemy.” 


There is not a shadow of 
doubt that the English Com- 
mander “ originally intended to 
force Cronje to a decisive action 
south of Kimberley.” Lord 
Roberts informed General 
French before he started for 
Kimberley of his intention to 
attack Cronje as soon as pos- 
sible after he came out of his 
entrenchment, and feeling toler- 
ably sure that Cronje would 
move in the direction of Bloem- 
fontein, he hurried (as will be 
seen in the narrative of the 
operations, to which we must 
now return) the 6th and 7th 
Divisions to the Modder River 
in order to intercept them. 

Before carrying out the con- 
centration north of the Orange 
River, Lord Roberts and the 
chief of his staff had to remodel 
the system of supply and 
transport. The German Gen- 
eral Staff write— 

“Roberts found the transport a 
disjointed mass. He performed the 
great service of giving to the trans- 
port an organisation suited to the 


peculiar condition of the South 
African theatre of war.” They con- 
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sider that “rarely has an army under 
equally difficult conditions been so 
well fed as the English army in South 
Africa. . Quickly and surely 
Roberts, when he took up the com- 
mand, remedied the defects which 
had come to light, and in the middle 
of the campaign gave it an organisa- 
tion suited to the theatre of war.” 


Owing to the many practical 
improvements made in the 
different departments, Lord 
Roberts and his chief of the 
staff were able when reinforce- 
ments arrived to despatch them 
at once to the north of the 
Orange River railway-station, 
from whence they joined the 
troops under Lord Methuen’s 
command. In about three 
weeks 35,000 men had been 
collected near the Modder, and 
with great secrecy the cavalry 
division under General French 
was withdrawn from Colesberg 
to join them. The General Staff 
warmly praise the swiftness 
and secrecy with which the 
force was concentrated along 
the Modder River Station. 

On the 6th of February Lord 
Roberts left Cape Town, ac- 
companied by Lord Kitchener, 
for Modder Camp. Three days 
before his departure he ordered 
General Hector MacDonald to 
make the “feint” on the right 
flank of the enemy, “ which 
confirmed them in the opinion 
that he intended to invest the 
Magersfontein position on the 
left.” On the 9th of February 
the Commander - in - Chief ar- 
rived at Modder River. Two 
days later he set in motion the 
daring strategic movement 
which he had conceived. On 
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the Sunday morning, 11th Feb- 
ruary, at 3 A.M., the Cavalry 
Division under Lieutenant- 
General French, with seven 
batteries of horse artillery and 
three field batteries, left the 
Modder River Camp. The 
story is well known how by 
clever manceuvres and rapid 
marching he seized, on the 
13th of February, Klip Drift, 
and held the north bank of the 
Modder River with the adjacent 
kopjes. Here he had to wait 
for infantry. Lord Roberts, 
who had proceeded to Ramdam, 
pushed them on as rapidly as 
possible. It was late at night 
when the 6th Division, marching 
from Waterval Drift, reached 
the Reit. The next day Lord 
Roberts informed General 
Kelly - Kenny how essential it 
was that he should join hands 
with General French, in order 
to free the cavalry for a further 
advance. And, notwithstanding 
the long and fatiguing march 
of the previous day, the 6th 
Division pushed on that night 
across the veldt, and reached 
Klip Drift before daybreak on 
the 15th! The German Gen- 
eral Staff write— 


“The division covered about fifty 
kilometres (32 miles) in twenty-four 
hours, —a first-rate marching per- 
formance, considering the heat, the 
want of water, and the exertions of 
the preceding days, especially as only 
a few stragglers remained behind.” 


The story of French’s gallant 
ride to Kimberley has often 
been told, but never with 

ater vigour and accuracy 
than by the German historians. 





1 From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State for War, Camp 


Jacobsdal, 16th February 1900. 
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At 8 a.m. the Cavalry Division 
assembled near Klip Drift. 
The 6th Division had occupied 
the semicircular position held 
by them on the heights between 
the two drifts. Patrols were 
sent out, and soon succeeded in 
determining the strength of the 
enemy’s position ; for the Boers, 
contrary to their usual custom, 
immediately opened fire at long 
range. Owing to the informa- 
tion he had received, General 
French ordered into action on 
the heights of the northern 
banks all his seven horse ar- 
tillery batteries, to which were 
now attached the two batteries 
of the 6th Division, with two 
heavy 12-pounder naval guns. 
At a range “of about 2000 
metres” the artillery opened 
fire on the Boer position, and 
swiftly silenced their three guns. 
At the same time the infantry 
of the 6th Division advanced 
against the Boers on the 
heights to the north of the 
river. But French had no 
thought of pressing the attack 
there. He had quite another 
programme laid. In the centre 
of the Boer position was a 
saddle, “1200 metres (1000 
yards) broad,” which connected 
two kopjes. It was unoccupied, 
but could be swept by a storm 
of bullets from the kopjes on 
its flanks. French’s daring in- 
tention was to gallop across 
that saddle, supported by an 
overwhelming artillery fire. 
“Shortly after 9 a.m. French sum- 
moned his three brigadiers and in- 
formed them of his plan. He ordered 
the 3rd Brigade, Gordon (as the first 
line), with horses at five to six es 
interval, to charge right through the 


enemy’s position over the saddle in 
a northerly direction. The 2nd Brig- 
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ade, Broadwood, drawn up in line, 
was to follow, at a distance of 500 
metres, in support, while the Ist 
Brigade, Porter, with the mounted 
infantry and the horse batteries, 
which were ordered to continue fir- 
ing till the last moment, was to follow 
as third line. 

“ The two front brigades deployed at 
once, and the mass of riders, soon 
hidden in great clouds of dust, dashed 
forward in a steady gallop into the 
enemy’s fire. The commander of the 
division rode at the head of the 2nd 
Brigade. A magnificent spectacle 
displayed itself before the eyes of the 
6th Division in the rear. Every one 
held his breath. It was a moment of 
intense anxiety. Would not the bold 
adventure end with the complete 
destruction of the brave mass of 
cavalry? Yet the movement suc- 
ceeded before the spectators had time 
to grasp the gravity of the situation. 
After the mighty clouds of dust raised 
by more than 6000 horses had some- 
what subsided, the three brigades 
were seen re-forming about 1500 
metres on the other side of the 
enemy’s position. The way to Kim- 
berley was open. It seemed a miracle 
that the division had ridden right 
through the enemy’s fire almost with- 
out injury. The casualties amounted 
only to sixteen dead and wounded 
(among them an officer), and about 
thirty horses were disabled. This 
strikingly small loss, which fell almost 
exclusively on the first line, with 
fifteen dead and wounded, is to be 
explained chiefly by the great rapidity 
of the movement, in consequence of 
which the enemy were me yore d 
taken by surprise. The rapid pace 
at which this mass of riders pressed 
forward made such a powerful im- 
pression on the Boers, that some of 
them fled before the cavalry came 
within effective range. The marks- 
men who stood firm, in their excite- 
ment shot too high. Moreover, they 
had, contrary to their usual custom, 
taken up their position, not at the 
foot of the heights, but on the sum- 
mit. Besides, the cavalry were hidden 
in such a dense cloud of dust that 
a more accurate aim was out of the 
question. The effective preparation 
and support of the artillery materially 
contributed to the success of the 
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attack. According to the account of 
a Boer who took part in the battle, 
the fire of the English artillery was 
so effective, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible for the marksmen to shoot at 
the cavalry as they galloped forward. 
French’s cavalry charge is one of the 
most remarkable events of the cam- 
paign. It was the first and only 
time in the war that such a large 
body of cavalry was employed against 
infantry. Its brilliant success makes 
the participation of cavalry in battle, 


even —— modern rifles, in no way 
a hopeless undertaking. But it must 
be admitted that there is a great dif- 
ference between charging a strong 
body of infantry in front, who are 
keeping up a hot fire, and occasion- 
ally charging through an isolated thin 
line of skirmishers.” 


About 7 P.M. French and his 
staff entered Kimberley. On 
Friday morning, the 16th Feb- 
ruary, the outposts at Klip 
Drift saw north of them a great 
cloud of dust moving eastward. 
It was Cronje’s army with his 
convoy. The General Staff de- 
clare that the Commander-in- 
Chief went too far in with- 
holding his plans from his 
subordinates, and several days 
might have been saved if the 
head of the 6th Division had 
had a comprehensive view of 
the general position. He would 
otherwise have reconnoitred 
towards Magersfontein and, 
becoming aware of Cronje’s 
movements, could have blocked 
the Boers in the movement on 
Abomas Dam. The statement 
that the Commander-in-Chief 
went too far in withholding 
his plans from his subordin- 
ates is absolutely groundless. 
The general officer command- 
ing the 6th Division knew all 
that Lord Roberts could tell 
him ; and it was in order that 
there should be free communi- 
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cation between General Kelly- 
Kenny and army headquarters 
that Lord Roberts sent Kitch- 
ener, his chief of the staff, to 
be with him, as it was impos- 
sible for the Commander-in- 
Chief to go himself. Surely a 
general of a division needed 
no instruction as to recon- 
noitring in the direction of the 
enemy; it was the one thing 
he should have done the moment 
he crossed the Modder River. 
The General Staff state that 
“it was the fault of the 6th 
Division that Cronje succeeded 
in slipping the gap between the 
Cavalry Division and the 6th 
Division.” When General Kelly- 
Kenny saw the long columns of 
dust, he realised at once what 
had taken place, and he sent 
promptly the mounted infantry 
in direct pursuit, while Knox’s 
brigade was despatched along 
the northern bank of the river. 
The pursuers soon came up with 
the retreating army; but the 
Boers, turning round, stub- 
bornly resisted every attempt 
to capture their waggons. A 
long day of rear-guard fight- 
ing ensued. When night fell, 
Cronje had baffled his pur- 
suers. Meanwhile Lord Kit- 
chener, who was acting as 
Lord Roberts’ chief of the staff, 
had sent a telegram to French, 
informing him “that Cronje, 
with 10,000 men, was in full 
retreat from Magersfontein, 
with all his waggons and equip- 
ment and five guns, along the 
bank of the Modder River to- 
wards Bloemfontein; that he 
had already fought a rear- 
guard action with him; and if 
French, with all available horses 
and guns, could head him and 
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prevent his crossing the river, 
the infantry from Klip Drift 
would press on and annihilate 
or take the whole force pris- 
oners.” The telegram reached 
French at midnight. His divi- 
sion was scattered in the pur- 
suit of the besieging force. 
One grave mistake had been 
made by him. If he had con- 
tented himself with relieving 
Kimberley, and given his horses 
the rest they so greatly needed 
after their dash in that place, 
instead of scouring the country 
for many miles on the 16th 
February, without inflicting 
any injury to speak of on the 
enemy, “the consequent ex- 
haustion ofthe horses, which had 
such a serious effect upon the 
subsequent operations, might 
have been avoided.” At 3 P.M. 
on Saturday the 17th Febru- 
ary, French, having collected 
the troops at hand, started 
with Broadwood’s brigade, two 
horse artillery batteries, and 
a couple of detached squadrons 
for Koodoosrand Drift, forty 
miles from Kimberley. Before 
the light of morning, abandon- 
ing seventy-eight of his wag- 
gons, Cronje resumed his march. 
At 8 A.M., owing to the ex- 
haustion of his cattle, he halted 
at Wolveskraal Drift, a few 
miles east of Paardeberg. The 
German General Staff write— 

“ About noon Cronje resumed his 
march. His intention was to cross 
the Modder River in two places—at 
Koodoosrand and Wolveskraal Drifts. 
Just as his first waggons were ap- 
proaching the last-named ford, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly a number of 
shells fell close to them, followed at 


once by a second round. Great was 
the confusion that ensued. The 


heights to the north of the drift in 
the direction of Camulfontein seemed 
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to be crownéd by an enormous line of 
artillery. There was a general stam- 
— and a moment of boundless 
isorder. Cronje, thinking that the 
English infantry had already caught 
him up, came to the conclusion that 
it was not feasible for him to continue 
the march. He considered it umpos- 
sible that the Cavalry Division, whose 
exhausting skirmishes the day before, 
about 30 kilometres north of Kimber- 
ley, had been reported to him, could 
have reached the Modder River.” 


The way French with his 
handful of troopers held Cronje, 
the German Staff consider “a 
very remarkable performance.” 
It “shows what dismounted 
cavalry can do when fighting 
on foot, and also the priceless 
value of great cavalry masses 
who understand how to fight 
on foot.” They hold that the 
“capture of Cronje was due 
chiefly to the adroitness of 
the Cavalry Division, and their 
brave and energetic leader.” 

In spite of being worn by 
the fatigue and privation of 
many days’ marching, Kelly- 
Kenny’s infantry (6th Division) 
pushed on during the night 
(17th February) to reach Paar- 
deberg. They missed the pre- 
cise point, and, tramping on, 
they reached and occupied the 
rising ground 3000 yards south 
of Wolveskraal Drift. A few 
miles behind them was General 
Colvile’s Division (the 9th) and 
the Mounted Infantry, which 
had crossed from the north 
side. Cronje’s second passage 
was blocked. On Sunday 
morning, the 18th February, 
the Boers opened fire from 
the bed of the river on the 
Mounted Infantry. A stiff 
fight ensued, and the criti- 
cism of the General Staff on 
the operations of the day and 
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Lord Kitchener’s leadership is 
interesting. It would be val- 
uable if the authorities on 
which the opinions are founded 
were quoted. The German 
General Staff consider that 
Lord Kitchener was justified 
in making the attack, but he 
carried out his plans far from 
well. The battle of February 
18 was, they remark, three 
separate actions without any 
real connection with each 
other, and brigades were not 
sufficiently supported by artil- 
lery. The German Staff con- 
sider this to be due to Lord 
Kitchener’s contempt for the 
enemy. They charge the chief 
of the staff with wanting to 
command each unit, down to 
the battalions, himself, and 


addressed his orders direct to 
them over the head of the 
divisional generals. All these 


errors they attribute to his 
having had no experience in 
the handling large bodies of 
troops. They write— 


“The great manceuvres now car- 
ried on in England are the results of 
the bloody lessons learned in the 
South rican war. Even _ born 
soldiers, with a great aptitude for 
leadership, among whom Kitchener 
must be reckoned, need this practice 
in handling large bodies of troops.” 
They further add: “That the attacks 
of the different brigades and bat- 
talions had no results, in spite of all 
the bravery displayed, must be 
ascribed above all to the wrong and 
fatal attempt to gain the enemy’s 
position as rapidly as possible by an 
uninterrupted advance without seri- 
ous fire-action. The English method 
of fighting in South Africa was con- 
tinually changing. During the dif- 
ferent periods of the war the infantry 
always attacked in different forma- 
tion. In the first part of the war 
they fought differently to what they 
did under Lord Roberts. At the be- 
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ginning there prevailed, in conse- 
quence of the peace training, the 
inclination to fight on narrow fronts. 
The skirmishers were usually very 
late, and with very small intervals.” 


Before dawn broke on the 
19th, Lord Roberts, who had 
ridden straight from Jacobsdal, 
arrived at Paardeberg. The 
General Staff state that, after 
he had personally reconnoitred 
the Boer position, he decided 
not to make another attack, 
but to draw the investing line 
of the infantry closer, and to 
force the Boers to surrender by 
artillery mass-firing as well as 
hunger. They add— 

“ After the failure at Paardeberg 
we see the beginning of a fear of 
attacking or losing men, and the con- 
sequent avoidance of a decisive battle 
against the Boers, which was a real 
reason of the length of the war. 
Roberts’ order at Paardeberg to make 
no further attack was not justified by 
the military situation.” 


It was decided by the mili- 
tary situation. Lord Roberts 
states in his despatch that, 
having found the troops in 
camp much exhausted by their 
previous marching and fight- 
ing, he decided not to make a 
second attack on the laager, 
the capture of which “by a 
coup de main would have en- 
tailed a further loss of life 
which does not appear to me 
to be warranted by the military 
exigencies of the situation.” He 
therefore determined to adopt 
the more bloodless course of 
crushing the enemy’s resistance 
by his artillery, and drawing 
closer his troops. As soon as 
they had approached near 
enough to warrant a general 
attack being made, Cronje sur- 
rendered. What more could 
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have taken place by a second 
attack and a great loss of life? 
At 8 A.M. on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary Cronje arrived in Lord 
Roberts’ camp. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief saluted him, 
and offered him refreshments 
in his tent; but Lord Roberts 
never uttered the words attrib- 
uted to him by the General 
Staff. The British soldiers 
treated their beaten foe with 
the same courtesy that Lord 
Roberts had shown their leader. 


“The troops followed the good ex- 
ample of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
vied with each other in providin 
their half-starved prisoners with food 
and drink. Every one gave most 
generously of the Tittle he had, and 
the prisoners were treated with every 
consideration. 

“ A German officer, who had fought 
on the side of the Boers, and was also 
a prisoner, relates: ‘The treatment 
the English officers and soldiers gave 
us was thoroughly friendly and hu- 
mane. Not only the officers, but even 
the Tommies, Sehnoed to the pris- 
oners like thorough gentlemen.’ 

“Considering the many errors about 
the English mode of carrying on war. 
which an ill-informed press has spr 
broadcast over the world, it appears 
to be our duty as truth-loving his- 
torians to lay stress on the fact, from 
our knowledge of the actual circum- 
stances, that so long as any regularly 
organised commandoes confronted 
them in the field, the English 
methods of warfare were character- 
ised by chivalry and humanity, as 
were also those of the Boers them- 
selves. It was only when the loosely 
organised, badly disciplined Boer 
militia bands broke up, and the major- 
ity of the Boers who remained in the 
field assumed the character of irregular 
fighters, that the obliteration of the 
distinction between a genuine fight- 
ing force and a hostile people natu- 
rally caused an increasing bitterness 
among the much harassed English 
troops, and made the harsh means 
employed in the war not only explic- 
able but necessary. 
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“ As the war went on, the English 
repressive measures became more 
severe, but as a rule they were neces- 
sary to _ the lives of their 
troops. e longer a war lasts the 
more bitter grows the feeling on either 
side. Isolated cases of excesses on 
both sides occurred, especially in the 
last period of the war. 


At this time, when there is 
a foolish and mischievous ten- 
dency to disparage the British 
regimental officer, it is pleasant 
to note the following :— 


“The pursuit and investment of 
Cronje are a striking proof of the 
energy and firmness of the higher 
officers, of the intelligent co-operation 
and initiative of the lower officers, of 
the devotion of the troops in their 


willing endurance of exertions and 
privations.” 
On the 2nd March Lord 


Roberts established his head- 
quarters at Osfontein, about 
five miles east of Paardeberg. 
His original intention was to 
march towards Bloemfontein 
as soon as Cronje’s force had 
surrendered ; but the cavalry 
and artillery horses were so 
exhausted by their rapid march 
to Kimberley and back, and so 
weakened by the scarcity of 
forage, that he found it abso- 
lutely necessary to give them a 
week’s rest. Meanwhile, reports 
reached the Commander -in- 
Chief that the enemy were col- 
lecting in considerable strength 
to the east of Osfontein, and 
were entrenching themselves 
along a line of kopjes running 
north and south, about eight 
miles distant from the camp 
at Osfontein. The northern- 
most Leeuw Kopje was to the 
north of and two miles distant 
from the river; and the south- 
ernmost cluster of kopjes, to 
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which the name of the “Seven 
Sisters” was given, was eight 
miles south of the river. The 
front of the Boer position ex- 
tended there for ten and a half 
miles.!_ Table Mountain, a flat- 
topped kopje which formed a 
salient to the centre of the 
alignment, was the key of the 
enemy’s position. On the 6th 
March Lord Roberts gave 
orders for an attack on the 
enemy’s position. Early the 
following morning— 


“The Cavalry Division, with Alder- 
son’s and Ridley’s Brigadesof Mounted 
Infantry and seven batteries of Horse 
Artillery, was directed to march at 
2 A.M., its object being to circle round 
the left flank of the Boers, to take 
their line of entrenchments in reverse, 
and moving eventually to the river 
near Poplar Grove, to cut off their 
line of retreat. The 6th Division, 
under Lieutenant - General Kelly- 
Kenny, with its Brigade Division 
of Field Artillery, one howitzer bat- 
tery, and Martyr’s Mounted Infantry, 
was to follow the route taken by the 
Cavalry until reaching a point south- 
east of the Seven Kopjes. It was 
then to drive the enemy from these 
kopjes, and afterwards move to the 
north in the direction of Table 
Mountain. 

“In the attack on Table Mountain 
the 6th Division was to be assisted 
by Flint’s Brigade Division of Field 
Artillery, four 4°7-inch naval gun 
Le Gallais’ Brigade of Mounte 
Infantry, and the Guards Brigade. 
This latter force was to concentrate 
at daybreak near a small kopje and 
farm distant two miles to the east 
of Osfontein farm, where my head- 
quarters had been established. Table 
Mountain being the key of the 
enemy’s position, I anticipated that 
the Boers would retire to the river 
as soon as it was occupied by our 
troops. 

- The 14th Brigade of the 7th 
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Division of Field Artillery, Nesbitt’s 
Horse, and the New Sovth Wales 
and Queensland Mounted Infantry, 
were ordered to march eastward along 
the south bank of the river for the 
purpose of threatening the enemy, 
distracting attention from the main 
attack on Table Mountain, and assist- 
ing the Cavalry in preventing the 
Boers from crossing the river at 
the Poplar Grove Drift. The 9th 
Division, with three naval 12- 
pounders and Mounted Infantry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonels De Lisle 
and Henry, was instructed to act in 
a similar manner on the north bank 
of the river, and to drive the enemy 
from the Leeuw Kopje, which formed 
the northern extremity of their de- 
fensive position.” ? 


On the 7th March the opera- 
tions were carried out in ac- 
cordance with the above plan 
of operations; but the 6th 
Division, making too wide a 
detour to the south, reached 
the Seven Sisters after the 
Boers had been dislodged by 
the horse artillery fire in 
reverse, and the shell-fire of 
the naval guns in front. The 
turning movement of the cav- 
alry and the advance of the 
infantry division north and 
south of the river caused the 
enemy to evacuate Table Moun- 
tain and Leeuw Kopje without 
offering any serious opposition. 
They showed the Boers’ usual 
adroitness in getting away al- 
most all their guns and wag- 
gons. Their rearguard main- 
tained a bold front while the 
rest of the force was busy 
inspanning. Lord Roberts 
writes— 

“Had the cavalry, horse artillery, 
and mounted infantry been able to 





1 From Field- Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State for War, 
Government House, Bloemfontein, 15th March 1900. 


2 Ibid. 
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move more rapidly, they would un- 
doubtedly have intercepted the 
enemy’s line of retreat, and I should 
have had the satisfaction of capturing 
their guns, waggons, and supplies, as 
well as a large number of prisoners. 
The failure to effect this dion was 
the more mortifying when I learned 
the next day on good authority that 
the Presidents of the Orange Free 
State and South African Republic 
had been wy during the engage- 
ment, and had strongly urged the 
Boers to continue their resistance. 
Their appeals to the Burghers were, 
however, unavailing, as the Boer 
forces were quite Tosien, and re- 
fused to fight any longer.” 


A Boer who took part in the 
fight at Poplar Grove informs 
us that neither the President 
of the Orange Free State nor 
the President of the South 
African Republic was present. 
He admits that they were con- 
fident the British would have 
made a frontal attack, and 
they would, in their impreg- 
nable sheltered positions, be 
able to hold the English at 
bay and inflict a terrible loss. 
The turning movement was to 
them a complete and painful 
surprise. The General Staff 
do not criticise, but make the 
following ex-cathedra state- 
ments on the fight at Poplar 
Grove :— 


“The fight at Poplar Grove shows 
the Commander’s fatal endeavours to 
avoid great losses under all circum- 
stances. The troops had realised only 
too quickly that the Commander-in- 
Chief's confidence in their capacity 
was shattered, and that there was no 
longer any faith in the success of a 
frontal attack against modern rifles. 

“The fighting at Poplar Grove was 
typical for the future. To get 
possession of the country and not to 
annihilate the enemy’s forces became 
the object of the operations ; man- 
ceuvres take the place of battles.” 
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The fight at Poplar Grove 
shows that the Commander-in- 
Chief was determined “to avoid 
great losses,” not under all cir- 
cumstances, but under special 
circumstances. <A frontal at- 
tack on Table Mountain would 
not haveannihilated theenemy’s 
forces. After having inflicted 
the maximum of loss, they would 
have retreated the moment we 
came to close quarters. Lord 
Roberts manceuvred in order 
to cut off their retreat, and he 
would have inflicted on them 
a heavy loss but for the in- 
ability of his cavalry to pursue. 
The statement that the troops 
had quickly realised that the 
confidence of the Commander- 
in-Chief in their capacity was 
shattered can hardly be correct, 
when we remember that the 
troops were flushed with their 
recent successes at Kimberley 
and Paardeberg. 

On the 8th and 9th of March 
Lord Roberts’ force halted at 
Poplar Grove. On the latter 
date, however, he sent the Ist 
Cavalry Brigade and the 6th 
Infantry Division eight miles 
eastward to Waihoek, on the 
road to Abraham’s Kraal. 


“On the 9th,” writes Lord Roberts 
in his despatch, dated 15th March 
1900, “I issued orders for the ad- 
vance of the force in three columns on 
Bloemfontein. The left column, under 
Lieutenant-General French, consisted 
of the lst Cavalry Brigade, Alder- 
son’s Mounted Infantry, and the 6th 
Division. The centre column, which 
I accompanied, comprised the 9th 
Division, the Brigade of Guards, the 
2nd Cavalry Brigade, Martyr’s and 
Le Gallais’ Mounted Infantry, the 
65th Howitzer Battery, four 6-inch 
howitzers, the Naval Brigade, the 
ammunition reserve, the Supply Park, 
and the 7th Field Company Royal 
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Engineers. The right column, under 
Lieutenant-General Tucker, included 
the 7th Division, the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, and Ridley’s Brigade of 
Mounted Infantry, The left column 
was to march by the northern road, 
through Baberspan, Doornboom, and 
Venter’s Vlei, to Leeuwberg, on the 
railway line, about fifteen miles south 
of Bloemfontein ; the centre by the 
middle road, through Driefontein, 
Assvogel Kop, and Venter’s Vlei to 
Leeuwberg ; and the right column 
through Petrusburg, Driekop, and 
Panfontein or Weltevrade to Ven- 
ter’s Vlei, the distance being in each 
case covered in four marches, with 
halts at the places mentioned. 

“Tt should here be explained that 
my reason for not proposing to use 
the northern and most direct road 
beyond Baberspan was that I had 
good reason to believe that the enem 
expected us to advance by that road, 
and were ready to oppose us in a 
strong entrenched ition which 
the prepared in the vicinity 
of Bainsvlei.” 


The German General Staff 
criticise severely these disposi- 
tions. They remark— 


“The preconceived idea of the im- 
probability of a further serious resist- 
ance on the part of the enemy, which 
prevailed at English headquarters, 
was without justification. However, 
as so easily happens in war, it was 
obstinately persisted in, and might 
have had most fatal results. If the 
6th Division, whose victory till the 
last moment was quite uncertain, had 
been beaten, it would have been im- 
possible to make good their reverse, 
as the middle column was so far from 
the field of battle. 

“These mistaken ideas about the 
enemy are the explanation of the 
action of the English commander. 
He had regulated the march for four 
days ahead, without allowing for a 
timely concentration of the army on 
either flank. These arrangements for 
the future movements of the army 
had been made without sufficient con- 
sideration of what the enemy could 
do, and greatly added to General 
Kelly-Kenny’s difficulties in conduct- 
ing the fight.” 


The German General Staff 








[March 


It is no doubt an axiom of 
military science that a large 
force should march by as many 
roads and as broad a front as 
possible, provided always that 
the intervals between the vari- 
ous columns are not too great 
to allow of easy communication 
and reciprocal support. But 
it must be remembered that, 
in South Africa, the movements 
of a large force depend entirely 
on the amount of water avail- 
able. Lord Roberts had to 
arrange that, while his flanks 
were securely guarded, an un- 
due strain was not thrown on 
the very limited water-supply 
along the line of route. The 
routes on which the best “dams” 
or water-tanks were reported 
were therefore selected. 

The German General Staff 
contend that the orders issued 
by British headquarters were 
faulty, as they regulated the 
advance for four days ahead 
‘‘without allowing for a timely 
concentration of the army on 
either flank.” Facts, written 
orders, times, dates, figures, all 
contradict these conclusions. 
By a reference to a map of 
the area comprised in the oper- 
ations under review, it will be 
found that, on the second day, 
the 11th March, the two flank- 
ing columns would have been 
within easy distance of the 
centre one. On the third day 
the left and centre columns 
would have united, with the 
right column one march in the 
rear—an arrangement which 
would have continued the 
fourth day. On the 10th 
March the left column found 
the enemy holding several kop- 
jes behind Abraham’s Kraal, 
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and endeavoured to turn their 
left flank by moving to the 
south. The Boers, however, 
anticipated this mancuvre by 
a rapid march southward, and 
took up a fresh position on a 
ridge about four miles long, 
running north and south across 
the road, two miles east of 
Driefontein. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral French followed up the 
enemy with the Ist -Cavalry 
and the 6th Division, and came 
into contact with them at 11 
A.M.} 

Meanwhile the 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade, attached to the head- 
quarters or central column, 
had reached Driefontein. At 
the time when Lieutenant- 
General French had to attack 
the enemy, he had a force of 
7734 men, 54 guns, and 8 
machine-guns.? He had, there- 
fore, not only a superiority in 
numbers, but in artillery he 
was three times as strong as 
the enemy. Shortly afterwards 
he received a substantial rein- 
forcement of 4585 Mounted 
Infantry and 5 machine-guns. 
The mounted infantry acted 
in co-operation with the 
cavalry in a movement which 
had for its object to turn the 
rear of the Boers. The re- 
mainder of the story is told 
in Lord Roberts’ despatch. 
The infantry of the 6th Divi- 
sion reached the northern end 
of the ridge the Boers were 
holding about 2 P.M., having 
been under the enemy’s shell 
fire, which did but littledamage, 


for more than an hour. At 
5 P.M. the 9th Division came 
up, and the Guards Brigade, 
and the 19th Brigade, ordered 
to the assistance of the 6th 
Division. They were, however, 
not required, for, as Lord 
Roberts relates, “before these 
reinforcements could reach the 
ridge, the enemy’s position had 
been stormed in gallant style 
by the Ist Battalions of the 
Essex and Welsh regiments, 
supported by the 2nd Battalion 
of the Buffs.” 

The view recorded by the 
German General Staff, that 
“had the 6th Division, whose 
victory was in doubt till the 
last moment, been beaten, the 
great distance of the centre 
column from the battlefield 
would have made it impossible 
to restore the fortunes of the 
day,” is entirely unsupported 
by the facts of the case. The 
victory of the 6th Division was 
never in doubt for one moment, 
and, as we have shown, some 
4500 Mounted Infantry, the 
majority of whom belonged to 
the centre column, reinforced 
the left column before it was 
seriously engaged, while the 
remainder of the 9th Division 
arrived at the scene while the 
infantry of the 6th Division 
were attacking the ridge, but 
before they could join them 
the 6th Division carried the 
enemy’s position. Thus we 
see how the arrangements for 
the British advance, so severe- 
ly criticised by the Germans, 





1 From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State for War, 15th 


March 1900. 


2 The six 5-inch howitzers drawn by oxen had not arrived at that particular 


moment, 
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worked when put to the test. 
It is true that the casualties in 
the action were more than could 
be anticipated in view of the 
force actually engaged. But 
“a flagrant breach of the rec- 
ognised usages of war,” - Lord 
Roberts writes, ‘‘ was the cause 
of most of the casualties in the 
infantry. The enemy held up 
their hands and hoisted a white 
flag in sign of surrender, but 
when our troops approached 
they were fired on at close 
quarters by a number of Boers 
posted under cover, and had to 
retire until reinforced, when 
the position was carrried at 
the point of the bayonet. The 
holding up the hands on the 
part of the Boers-was observed 
by me and by several officers 
of my staff through _ tele- 
scopes.”1 It is only fair to 
state that the Boers maintain 
that what Lord Roberts saw 
were several women waving 
handkerchiefs. The result, as 
far as the misleading of the 
troops was concerned, was how- 
ever unfortunately the same. 
The German General Staff 
remark that the method of 
attack at Driefontein was es- 
sentially different from that 
employed at Paardeberg. 


“ Paardeberg—The forces used in 
dribblets, and isolated. 

“ Driefontein—Connected and sim- 
ultaneous attack against front and 
flank. 

“ Paardeberg — On every part of 
the battlefield all the forces brought 
to the front at the same time without 
deep formation. 

“Driefontein—Gradual strengthen- 
ing of skirmishing lines. At the 
beginning only as many troops 


brought into action as were necessary 
to keep up a powerful fire, a strong 
reserve remaining at the disposal of 
the leader. They were gradually 
absorbed to the last man, in order to 
increase the fire to its maximum, and 
thus to obtain superiority of fire. 
Firing of battalions in front made 
most effective by the flanking fire of 
the Essex Regiment. 

“ Artillery very effective in infan- 
try battle ; the co-operation of both 
was ideal. Artillery and infantry 
fighting are no longer separate affairs. 
Infantry deploy when artillery begin. 

“ As the artillery fire was percep- 
tibly taking effect, and here and 
there an enemy began to abandon 
his position, the whole infantry 
rushed forward as if at the word of 
command, but not as hitherto in 
isolated batches. The enemy, de- 
moralised by fire, was unable to resist 
the weight of this simultaneous rush, 

“Difficulty of recognising right 
moment for making a charge. Ex- 
a ee teaches that often at the 

ginning of a war the attacker is 
deceived in the effectiveness of his 
firing, and has prematurely charged 
the enemy’s position. To well-trained 
troops these incidents should cause no 
surprise or demoralisation. Victory 
of Driefontein due to right use of 
deep formation, and to comprehen- 
siveness and unity of mode of action. 

“In all the earlier important 
battles, the English had relied more 
upon shock than on firing: this ex- 

ains their earlier misfortunes. At 

riefontein they tried for the first 
time to overcome the enemy by fire- 
action, with the artillery and infantry 
co-operating, and then to break their 
last resistance by a united assault. 
The anniversary of Driefontein will 
always be a red-letter day for the 
6th Division and its commander.” 


Lord Roberts in his despatch 
of the 15th of March specially 
noticed the admirable manner 
in which General Kenny 
handled the troops of the 6th 
Division, and the distinguished 
share borne by him in the 





1 From Field-Marshal Lord Roberts to the Secretary of State for War, 15th 


March 1900. 
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victory. The German General 
Staff remark on the general 
features of the action— 


“General Kelly-Kenny, because he 
had, by a careful personal reconnais- 
sance, obtained a better knowledge of 
the position, assumed the responsi- 
bility of directing the battle, without 
any orders from his superiors. He 
also deserves the greater recogni- 
tion, because in making his energetic 
frontal attack he was consciously 
going against the views of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who had very little 
confidence in the success of a frontal 
attack, and who had that day ex- 
pressed his desire of avoiding a de- 
cisive battle. It was the powerful 
and energetic attack of the 6th Divi- 
sion which first taught the Boers the 
superiority of the English arms. It 
was this victory which completely 
broke their power of resistance, and 
also opened to the English the gates 
of Bloemfontein. Without this de- 
cisive success, which had such a de- 
moralising influence on the Boers, the 
situation of the English after their 
entry into Bloemfontein would have 
been much more difficult than it was, 
for a few really efficient commandoes 
in the field would have sufficed to 
place the English in a very serious 
position by attacking their rear.” 


The statement that Lord 
Roberts had little confidence 
in the success of a frontal 
attack, and that he had ex- 
pressed a desire to avoid a 
decisive battle, is absolutely 
without foundation. Lord 
Roberts was most desirous 
of having a decisive battle, 
and one of his objects in 
dividing his force into three 
columns was the hope that 
the enemy would be unable 
to escape from all three of 
them. Lord Roberts had 
three days before turned a 
large Boer force from a care- 
fully constructed position at 
Poplar Grove with only 54 
casualties. He had learnt 
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that modern weapons had 
modified the usually accepted 
theories of fighting, but Paar- 
deberg and the relief of 
Ladysmith had increased the 
morale of his men, and had 
afforded many a proof that 
the British soldier can fight 
as well as the British soldier 
fought in the Crimea, in the 
Mutiny, and in the storming 
of the heights of Dargai. 

On the 13th of March 
Lord Roberts entered the 
capital of the Orange Free 
State, and one of the great 
marches of history was brought 
to a close. For twenty-nine 
days he had, 700 miles from 
his base, moved 40,000 men, 
20,000 horses, and a vast con- 
voy across a barren stretch 
of country where no pro- 
visions were to be found and 
water only once a-day. It 
had been done under a burn- 
ing sun, and in the face 
of a watchful enemy. It 
was owing to the pluck, good 
spirits, and endurance of the 
British soldier that it was 
rapidly and successfully exe- 
cuted. The second volume of 
the German official history 
closes with Lord Roberts’ vic- 
torious entry into Bloemfontein. 
It is disappointing when we 
consider that it is a book 
written by experts for ex- 
perts. The comments of the 
German General Staff illus- 
trate once more the diffi- 
culties and pitfalls which 
attend the publication of an 
account of military opera- 
tions, unless the historian 
has taken every step to as- 
certain and verify the accur- 
acy of the facts he — 
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“<T’p as lief the blue were 
grey,” he quoted irritably. 

“The wish would be likelier 
of fulfilment out of Italy,” said 
she. “ Dear old English grey !” 

“Sunshine and beauty pall 
on you; you yearn for queen- 
ship in village drawing-rooms.” 

Her calm mouth was per- 
fectly good-tempered. “If you 
put it so—of course, yes. And 
so again—dear old English 
monotones! Dear English mist- 
wreaths! Your book delays 
many things. Why delay the 
book ?” 

He swung to and fro on the 
verandah of the bungalow, 
perched high between sky and 
valley. The grey of olive- 
orchards and the sapphirine 
of the Mediterranean lay far 
down at his feet; in his face 
blew the ice-touched air from 
Monte Bignone. Then he 
wheeled on her— 

“TIT wait for inspiration. 
Surely we have a right to indi- 
vidual action ?” 

“So far it has been natural 
to be together — you as Aunt 
Octavia’s favourite, I as her 
ward. ‘It isn’t England for 
myself I want, so much as 
action for you. Remember 
your gifts.” 

“Consider forced work. 
There is no stirring of the 
spirit here.” 

" Drowned in the tinkle 
of Italian tea-gardens.” 

His profile, outlined finely 
against the sky, veered in- 
wards. 

She was bending over glazed 
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earthenware, filling it with 
giant leaves of grey thistle 
from the mountains. The per- 
fection of outline, the sobriety 
of tints, swept out his irrita- 
tion, reminding him once more 
of his favourite simile—Twi- 
light incarnate. To some 
moods the serenity appealed 
—a benediction and a balm. 
To-day he would none of it. 
He wanted Morning—bracing 
Morning, aglow with a ‘thou- 
sand delights. 

A stinging lampoon in a 
Roman paper mocking scurril- 
ously at his last epic, a dancing 
endorsement of the libel in a 
merry black eye—these were 
teasing self-love to-day. 

Suddenly the woman looked 
up, stretching a hand along the 
window-sill. The sun shone on 
it. What a beautiful hand it 
was ! 

By the senses was he surely 
drawn. 

And her voice spoke kindly, 
bidding him, as she lifted stead- 
fast eyes to his, smile at “ these 
weathercock editors,” for “ to- 
morrow,” was her assertion, 
“their verdict will be reversed.” 

He, unknown to himself, was 
a needle under her magnet: 
the pleasant bonhomie of his 
manner returned. 

“Let us be up to the moun- 
tains this afternoon to forget it 
all.” 

“And to make ready for 
harness to-morrow, Claud.” 

“T have no to-morrow,” 
laughed he. “It is To-day 
splendid, or To-day petty. Al- 
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ways, always To-day, little 


Coz. And all To-days that 
give me youare glorious. How 
could a passing shadow cloud 
that possessed glory?” 

She was used to his grandilo- 
quence. Perhaps the music of 
his voice, the grace of his 
manner, made even grandilo- 
quence pleasing. 

She smiled. 

“ And the book ?” 

“Shall be printed in a year.” 

“Yet the MS. waits only a 
few sonnets to make up the 
Cycle.” 

“T will call my Muse to my 
aid this very afternoon among 
the snow-clad pines, and the 
book’s finale shall be you—you 
in essence.” 

“Then it will lack sparkle.” 

He laughed her to scorn 
gaily, believing himself sincere. 

“Has the sunshine no 
sparkle ?” 

For a moment her tranquil 
face gleamed. 

They had been playmates, 
half- betrothed lovers, almost 
the entire span of their years. 
His voice, his charm, his beauty, 
still had power to thrill her. 
He owed all his finer aspira- 
tions to her. By her, Lady 
Mountlaurel meant to set the 
keystone to his arch of triumph, 
for her niece had wealth as 
well as beauty, and was the 
apple of the Imperious One’s 
eye. 

“We will start at two. I 
will order Pietro’s mules this 
morning,” he declared. “A 
fig for the criticism of such 
spawn as Terrence! My 
Italian Song-Cycle will shut 
up his chatter for ever.” 
Thereupon he set afoot a 
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hunt for picnic requisites—talk 
flowing briskly from him, as he 
packed, of the reception, favour- 
able and otherwise, that would 
meet his embryo work in the 
capitals of the world. 

“The fifth, the seventh, the 
twenty - third sonnets,” he 
asserted, “enthrone you as 
Queen. The crown of laurels 
yielded to me will be twined 
in reality by your fingers. 
And then : 

His eyes softened, his voice 
was quiet music, 

She collected flower-scissors 
and fallen leaves with method- 
ical hands, her lips serene, her 
colour unheightened. 

“Till I can meet your gifts 
fittingly,” he added, leaning 
nearer and catching at her 
wrist,—‘“ that with your dear 
graces my achieved greatness 
may dovetail! You feel, you 
understand, Felicia?” 

She looked at him smiling; 
in her eyes were more emotions 
than he could gauge. 

“The year will test much.” 

“Do you then make the 
book a condition?” 

“Yes, but in part. To be a 
successful writer doesn’t reach 
the high-water mark of my 
Ideal.” 

“What are Ideals?” 
tested he. 

“What would the world be 
without them ?” 

“Tdeals are for the un- 
appeased. You have no hunger. 
The gods have showered you 
with beauty, brimming health, 
wealth in a lapful, and brains 
more than sufficient for Woman 
the Comrade. Ideals are for 
the struggling Poet, the starved 
Thinker, the man who will 
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never reach his Rainbow Ends, 
for the ——” 

“T hold to my Ideal,” said 
she firmly. 

“Yet with full hands,” re- 
monstrated he. 

“What is fulness! May I 
not ask my quid pro quo?” 

His fastidious fancy resented 
the phrase: he walked away to 
the window, looking down into 
the greyness of the olive- 
orchards. 

For Lady Mountlaurel and 
Fortune had conspired to spoil 
him from infanthood: Felicia’s 
spoiling of him was womanish, 
but quite partial. 

From the window he turned 
and glanced at her grudgingly. 

But as the sunlight happened 
to fall on her in a glorifying 
bar, he melted instantly, and 
cried with sincerity, “ You of 
all women have a right to 
cherish your Ideal. I bow to 
it. And soon, when I have a 
right to share—— Is it truly 
your whim to withhold your 
promise, Felicia, for this year 
of probation ?” 

“Truly,” said she. 

But for eyes that read, her 
soul’s secret could be seen be- 
tween veiling lashes—a goal to 
draw, a magnet to subdue. 

“Tf we climb San Romoia 
this afternoon——” she re- 
sumed presently. 

“Tf!” he interrupted. 

She smiled leniently, setting 
her jar of thistles now here, 
now there, till its disposition 
pleased. 

“Do you remember,” she then 
said, sitting down with folded 
hands, “that Flaubert didn’t 
believe in inspiration. ‘Peg- 
asus walks more often than 
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he gallops; genius consists in 
showing him how to take the 
pace we require !’” 

“The book, no doubt, would 
have been better done by you,” 
he laughed fretfully. “And 
Flaubert’s opinion mostly you 
condemn P 

“No, no,” she said, interrupt- 
ing him. “For his phrase, 
‘The inanity of mankind does 
actually so overwhelm me that 
I feel like a fly with the Hima- 
layas on its back ’—well!”— 
she paused to laugh—“TI thank 
him for it. Doesn’t the little 
teacup in which we splutter 
now bore you ?” 

“T accept it,’ declared he, 
with magnificence, “as a ne- 
cessity.” 

“To which your task of 
Italian research limits us?” 

He nodded. 

She touched her flowers with 
light skill for awhile, then said, 
“ Well,-well! The teacup isn’t 
Rome or London. I wish it 
wouldn’t pretend to be a vase.” 

“Pretend!” cried he, with 
a warmth that seemed dispro- 
portionate. 

“Pretend,” her lips reiterated 
acquiescingly. ‘The Baroness 
Julie de Fiirstenstein, for in- 
stance,—do you take her arche- 
ological craze to be genuine? 
Or the culture of that hand- 
some hereditary princess to be 
anything but a whim? Or 
Captain Pereira’s Muse to be 
worthy to hold a candle when 
you are by?” 

“Pereira is a fool in love 
with his own foolishness,—an 
amorous fool, who invests his 
folly among women with a cer- 
tain effectiveness that F 

“ Among women such as the 
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Baroness Julie?” 
rupted. 

“The penetration of the 
baroness is quite sufficient to 
gauge Pereira’s gifts.” 

“Yet she dines at his villa, 
when the Countess Katrina 
can be prevailed on to act 
duenna, as often as he sends 
an invitation—which is about 
three times weekly.” 

“T always granted you the 
critical faculty—never the mal- 
icious.” 

“Pooh!” she said, with her 
calm wide smile, “The Baroness 
Julie is the loveliest woman for 
a hundred miles round. That 
doesn’t make her the sincerest. 
I delight in her chatter. And 
there below,” she lifted a finger 
with idle grace—“ and there is 
her harbinger! Hark!” 

A shrill and amazing whistle 
—the yédel, glorified and made 
musical in a series of lark-like 
gymnastics—pierced the grey 
solitude. 

Claud Markes pressed into 
the verandah. 

Over her work-table, Felicia’s 
mouth assumed new curves. 

She was quite conscious of 
the glow in the cousinly face 
stooped earthwards. She bore 
with it as a phase, smiling. 
For what was this brilliant 
will-o’-the-wisp, this comet of 
doubtful source darting across 
their orbit, but a passing flash, 
dazzling masculine eyes while 
it scintillated. 

“What energy !”” commented 
he, turning swiftly from the 
balcony. ‘Noon and a climb 
to Monte Bignone! She sweeps 
us all into her net. She is 
beckoning now, Felicia.” 
Felicia rose, joining him in 
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the window, whence over his 
shoulder she looked down on 
the zigzag path up which a 
cavalcade of mules was ascend- 
ing. 

The bright hues of their 
caparisons splashed the leafy 
shade gaudily ; gay voices rang 
like cymbal-clamour on the 
dreamy noon. 

The whistle came up a third 
time. 

“T must go,” said he, with a 
poor little show of unwilling- 
ness. “And you?” 

“The baroness will scarcely 
miss me. See, she beckons! 
Go, Claud! Man may not vex 
her serene highness.” 

He went, bending to kiss his 
cousin’s hand. 

“ Ah, Felicia!” 

But out in the full light of 
day, with brighter eyes shining 
on him, he framed a wish re- 
sentfully,—“If she might be 
dazzling noon! The English- 
woman is mere bread -and- 
butter—nourishing necessity— 
side by side with the high-born 
Southerner.” 

Yet he turned back to the 
balcony to communicate an in- 
vitation. 

Felicia was not there. 

The baroness called, “ Felee- 
sia! Feleesia!” with mocking- 
bird delight. 

The balcony remained empty. 

“Ah, Feleesia our lovely 
blue-stocking, is praying with- 
in doors for the forgiveness of 
critics, She will herself cut 
our Roman editors to pieces in 
to-morrow’s paper. Let us not 
interrupt her cousinly defence. 
We are for amusement, Mon- 
sieur Claudio. Away with the 
war of pens! To-morrow it 
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will be scirocco. Then will it 
be time to drown yourself in 
bitterness and ink. Pereira, 
we have lunch for a dozen, is 
it not?” 

Claud came beneath the 
balcony again, and called 
* Felicia!” 

Felicia smiled calmly, knit- 
ting coloured silks for a birth- 
day tie. 

“Tf he cannot trouble to 
come upstairs——!” she said, 
and kept her place at the 
table. 

His apologies at night were 
detailed. 

Their exploration of a ruined 
chapel, perched on the skyline 
of a lonely hill; his value as 
guide and antiquary therein ; 
the baroness’s interest and 
caprice; the amiability of the 
hereditary princess—all these, 
with the fatuity of attendant 
satellites, filled the dinner-hour 
vividly. 

“So the men were all fools 
and the women angels!” re- 
marked Lady Mountlaurel, im- 
patient of a verbosity that 
delayed “Bridge.” 

Claud arranged the card- 
table with genial laughter. 

“Did I convey that impres- 
sion?” 

“ My experiences this after- 
noon,” smiled Felicia, “were 
vice verst,” 

“Men, angels; women, fools!” 
pronounced her ladyship, mo- 
rosely. ‘And the angel stuck 
to the young woman; the fool 
to the old one. Result—your 
venerable aunt in a rage of 
boredom ; Felicia in the seventh 
heaven of content.” 

“ Am I ever there?” said the 
niece, serenely. 
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“And who 
Claud. 

“Your baroness hasn’t all 
the men in her net yet, young 
man. She may sing like a 
very siren ere my Ulysses has 
an ear for her song. Lord 
Tregassick likes a softer note. 
Come! The game, if you would 
be spared my temper!” 

Claud caught his cousin in 
the garden before breakfast 
under a festoon of Banksia 
roses next day, and said, 
“Angels as men are surely 
unbearable, Felicia?” 

She replied, “I have a mind 
to test how unbearable.” 

He kicked up the gravel path 
for a moment, and then asked 
how much she had minded his 
defalcation of yesterday. 

“Not at all,” she assured 
him simply, “seeing that the 
baroness was so much more 
effective an inspiration than 
myself.” 

He worked further damage 
on the path while she added, 
“You remember I was always 
against winding up the Cycle 
ina monotone. The Baroness 
Julie is the Rainbow. I am 
asking her to tea to-morrow.” 

“You are an angel,” he de- 
clared, holding the white fingers 
that were fastening a single 
Banksia in his coat. 

She disengaged her hands. 

“T fancy I might wear wings 
with more reason than Lord 
Tregassick.” 

“Yet it was you last night 
——” he began. 

“ Aunt Octavia, I declare to 
you. She merely intimated a 
contrast, Blanche Forsythe 
being so dreadfully stupid. 
Her brother e 
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“ Angels,” interposed he, 
impetuously, “don’t frequent 
Monte Carlo.” 

“Once in a while perhaps, 
Claud, to discover how wicked. 
His chronic tastes are those 
of Cincinnatus. He will die 
farming. He is like his Eng- 
lish oaks for solidity, and will 
take polish with the years. 
But don’t let us talk of oaks. 
Exotics seem more in tune 
with this tropical morning. 
Will your exotic come to- 
morrow, do you think?” 

“The baroness? I am sure of 
it, if you ask her as you ask me.” 

She took a turn along the 
terrace, pausing to break a 
spray from the giant heliotrope 
clothing the verandah. 

“T do it,” she then said, 
with the sunlight full on her 
dewy freshness, “because I 
never rule my life by hear- 
say. Rumour declares her a 
gambler and an adventuress ; 
but as Rumour always clacks 
spitefully round a pretty un- 
attached woman, I choose to 
reserve judgment. You like 
me to do so, Claud?” 

Her appeal was irresistible. 

“You have the sweetest 
charity in the world,” he said. 

Lady Mountlaurel accord- 
ingly found a pressing invita- 
tion at the other side of the 
bay on the morrow; and the 
Baroness Julie set the air of 
the quiet Villa Margherita to 
the measure of a tarantella the 
next afternoon. 

Claud decided that never 
had two such women smiled 
across the teacups, and urged 
Felicia’s opinion before their 
visitor had well howled out of 
the drive, 
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“* You like her,” replied his 
cousin. ‘I have always be- 
lieved in your taste.” 

Her voice disappointed him. 

“It is the difference of 
standpoint,” he cried. 

“It is the difference of stand- 
point no doubt,” she nodded, 
tolerant. 

But Lady Mountlaurel re- 
turned from the bay of the 
Germans furious. 

“Wealth and independence 
will be your rock of destruc- 
tion,” she told her niece, tem- 
pestuously. “The Countess 
von Hartmann, with whom I 
had tea, was horrified that 
I should have allowed the 
Baroness de Fiirstenstein under 
my roof. I pleaded your strong 
will and independent position. 
‘Ah, these young English- 
women!’ she cried, shudder- 
ing. But the tales are true, 
Felicia. The Count knew the 
second husband. And I for- 
bid you to entertain the woman 
again.” 

But to Claud himself she 
said nothing, being an astute 
and diplomatic old woman. 

“The infatuation will pass,” 
she pronounced. “It is a phase. 
Let him alone.” 

So for the space of weeks 
the Imperious One set her 
tortoise-shell glasses elsewhere 
than upon a bewitching siren 
and the relative dancing to her 
pipe. But the “phase” irri- 
tated. 

Felicia took it so calmly. 

“She feels nothing,” cried 
her ladyship. ‘She will end, 
for all her wealth.-in being a 
strong-minded spinster —hor- 
rible! And what will Penn 
Merrion mean to meé then, the 
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place I have bought for Claud 
and Claud’s children as a con- 
venient hostelry when I tire 
of the Continent ?” 

She taxed Felicia with in- 
difference, and was gratified to 
find she flamed. 

“Have you no patience?” 
cried the girl. ‘“ Men will be 
men. I amwaiting. A comet 
may pass and dazzle in a 
day, Aunt Octavia. Can’t 
you smile and shut your eyes 
while the comet blinds?” 

So they went back to Eng- 
land, leaving Claud in Rome; 
and among Surrey hills Felicia 
decided to transfer her interests 
from literature to horticulture. 

A glorious summer quickened 
her enthusiasm for landscape 
gardening. She was surprised 
to find time hurry her on velvet 
feet to the winter, and then 
she realised that six months 
had gone by since she had 
heard from the absent one. 

“Ts it a phase or worse?” 
she communed with herself. 

Later she wrote to Blanche 
Forsythe, wintering in Rome ; 
and by return of post came 
the reply—a dull letter, as was 
natural to the writer, express- 
ing sympathy with dear Lady 
Mountlaurel in the unfortunate 
connection which had _ split 
Claud’s circle into factions. 

“They are seen constantly 
together,” wrote the honour- 
able lady. ‘But I hear the 
book is good except in its 
dedication.” 

A wire to a London pub- 
lisher brouecht the volume into 
Felicia’s hands, and upon 4 
dainty fly-leaf she read, “To 
Madame the Baroness de Fir- 
stenstein: a token of homage.” 
But her comment to Lady 


Mountlaurel was merely, ‘The 
phase is a long one.” 

“You are content to wait?” 
said the Imperious One, grimly. 

“For the appointed time— 
till my pride is threadbare.” 

So to her ladyship’s chagrin 
Felicia added philanthropy and 
the housing of the poor to 
her horticultural hobby the fol- 
lowing winter, and the field- 
path between Lord Tregassick’s 
home and Mount Laurel was 
trodden daily by the inspirer 
of these projects. 

In fretting for her favourite 
—Claud the gifted, the irresist- 
ible Claud—Lady Mountlaurel 
lost interest in her surround- 
ings, and became less perspi- 
cacious than was her wont. 

She startled Felicia one day 
by saying bitingly, “‘ How long 
do you mean to go on refusing 
husbands for the sake of one 
who seems in no hurry to be a 
husband ?” 

Felicia raised calm eyes from 
her tapestry, blushing faintly. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

Deferred hopes made the Im- 
perious One irritable, and she 
burst out, “Isn’t two years 
enough to snap the tether of 
your patience? Or have you 
sent for him in vain?” 

Felicia threaded a needle 
painstakingly, and said, “I 
have been weighing the ques- 
tion since ”—she blushed again, 
but vividly—“ since last night. 
It is seventeen months ago last 
Tuesday that he settled in 
Rome. I am remembering the 
date me me r 

He ad) Lip said, smiling 
gr imly “ And ul come 
late, and a sales and if he 
lifts so much as a little finger, 
we shall all be floundering 
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down on our knees weeping 
over the husks, and crying 
over the follies, ‘Natural! Of 
course, natural!’ Women are 
monumental fools !” 

“Within limits,” said Felicia. 

Claud meanwhile was analys- 
ing the husks, realising by slow 
degrees that there was only one 
woman in the world for him. 

To the arms of Twilight he 
would fly, shunning garish Day 
and her noontide bubbles for 
the delights of an attained 
benediction. 

Husks as an offering did not 
worry as they had worried as a 
diet. 

Aunt Octavia, that Rock of 
Promise, filled his foreground, 
representing kernels and sound 
fruit unendingly. 

Besides, there was his book. 

A paragraph hastened his 
going, bringing home and 
Felicia to his mind’s eye in a 
flash. It chronicled the loss 
by fire of the greater portion of 
that venerable mansion, Penn 
Merrion, rented for the season 
by Lord Tregassick from its 
owner, Lady Mountlaurel; and 
having deplored the destruc- 
tion of the priceless picture 
collection, congratulated his 
lordship—for a week-end at 
Mount Laurel—on his fortun- 
ate and happy escape. 

Pen Merrion and Mount 
Laurel! They were the ad- 
jacent playgrounds of his 
blithe youth. Conjuring up 
@ series of scenes wherein two 
played their happy part in a 
birds’- nesting madcap _love- 
making play, he came at once 
to England. ‘Tregassick was 
an interloper in those scenes. 

So the first of April found 
him at the door of Mount 
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Laurel; his brain thronged by 
whimsical anticipations wherein 
dull angels should be relegated 
to their proper sphere, and he, 
mere mortal—an Endymion to 
dazzle and uplift—preferred to 
that angel’s place. 

The kiss of Cynthia for Endy- 
mion naturally was his clearest 
vision. 

This gay morning of the 
month would find Her on the 
terrace fronting the spring 
gardens, where the daffodils 
came in thousands. 

The terrace faced south-west, 
and was to-day sun-flooded. 

With a gesture or a sign he 
waved old servants aside, and 
reached Felicia’s parlour. 

Under a branch of a wistaria 
she was leaning, her eyes on 
the garden beneath. 

He entered from the door 
behind her and put his hands 
over her eyes. 

“A wanderer returned! 
Name him! For it is your 
voice that must first welcome 
him to home and happiness 
again.” 

Her remembered touch — 
cool, soft as Night’s footsteps 
—removed his fingers from her 
lids. 

“Ah, you!” she said, and 
turned on him. “Claud!” 

Her voice was like the early 
frost, nipping his perennial 
youth. 

“ Felicia!” 

Her lashes quivered. 

“So England holds you at 
last !” 

“At last! Oh, long eter- 
nity!” 

“Long! The long eternity 
is only a matter of nineteen 
months. For me it slid.” 
The coldness froze. 
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This, for the kiss of Cynthia 
to her poor Endymion. 

He seized her hands, tumult 
in his brain. 

“Your voice kills, Felicia 
dear, star of my troubled sea, 
goal in a crooked race—Felicia ! 
smile for my heart’s comfort! 
Smile and be kind!” 

He held her hand feverishly. 

“Felicia, forgive! I am a 
fool—a sinner. Forgive! For 
your dear eyes are my only 
lodestars; and the comet’s 
garish P 

“You see clear at last,” she 
said quietly. ‘But the world 
has not stood still while you 
were blind.” 

‘Tt is the book,” he cried des- 
perately. “It is the dedication 
that you can’t forgive. Women 
are made so. For a brief folly, 
they mete out inexorable cold- 
ness. It is the dedication: a 
whim —a command almost, 
from one to whom, then, I 
owed much, the ear of Rome, 
that part of Rome 

She laid a cold hand on 
his that beat the air, and 
smiled. 

The smile had the chill of a 
glacier-touch in it. 

“Oh no; not the dedication. 
You owed more to her than 
me. The dedication didn’t 
hurt me.” 

“Felicia!” he cried on the 
pause that followed. 

She tapped her fingers idly 
on the balcony, looking across 
the daffodils with reminiscent 








eyes. 

“No, not the dedication. I 
have no wish for public recog- 
nition. 


But private allegi- 
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ance! That such as she could 
inspire—that such as she could 
bewitch—so long! I gave you 
a year. The year was a test. 
You forgot even my condition, 
ignoring probation in a craze. 
I waited—till pride and another 
voice spoke, and in the urging 
of the two I P 

“You kill me, Felicia!” he 
cried desperately. “It isn’t 
real—this coldness, this aliena- 
tion gripping my heart-strings. 
It is your way of punishing 
me, that in my misery you 
may find compensation for 
your delayed hopes. Felicia! 
This woman’s point of view! 
Your jest—your jest of April 
Fool is done. Say, beloved, 
that it is April Fool—a whim 
to fret my patience——” 

There was a step behind. 

He urged, “A jest of April 
Fool it is, no more—no more, 
Felicia.” 

“It is my husband,” said 
Felicia. ‘“ Langton, we are 
talking of points of view—my 
cousin and I. Come, let us go 
out before lunch, and consider 
another—our favourite view 
from the Dutch garden. We 
—Aunt and I—are very proud 
of our tulip-show this spring.” 

They —she, he, and Lord 
Tregassick—crossed the lawns, 
and stood on a blazing point 
that dominated Surrey’s hills. 

Fair and bland was the roll- 
ing landscape swimming be- 
neath Claud’s eye. 

He and Felicia, hand in 
hand, a myriad times ere this, 
had watched its budding glories 
in another world. 
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THE MYSTICS. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHEN she realised this fact, 
Enid rose from her seat with 
a cry of dismay. In her 
sharply feminine sense of loss, 
she took one involuntary step 
towards the door; but almost 
as the step was taken, her 
anger, her disappointment, her 
knowledge of shattered beliefs, 
dominated her anew, and with 
a fresh burst of tears she turned 
and flung herself upon the 
couch. 

For more than a quarter of 
an hour she lay with her face 
among the pillows; then at 
last, as her angry sobs died 
out and the violence of her 
grief subsided, she sat up, 
wiped her eyes, and glanced 
at her dripping handkerchief. 

At sight of her handkerchief 
—a mere wisp of wet cambric 
—her sense of injury stung her 
afresh, and once more her lips 
began to quiver. 

But fate had decided against 
further tears. Before her grief 
had gathered force, the bell of 
the hall-door sounded once 
more long and loudly; and a 
moment later the drawing-room 
door opened. 

With a start of confusion 
she sprang to her feet, and 
turned to confront Norris, 
standing discreetly near the 
door with an apologetic man- 
ner and downcast eyes. 


“It’s Mr Bale - Corphew, 
ma’am,” she murmured, as 
Enid looked at her. “I told 
him you were not at home this 
afternoon; but he said he 
would wait till whenever he 
could see you, no matter how 
long.” 

With a little cry of dismay 
and annoyance, Enid put her 
hands to her disordered hair. 

“Oh, how stupid of you, 
Norris!” she cried tremulously. 
“You know I can’t see him. 
You know I won’t see him. 
Tell him I’m out—ill—any- 
thing you can think of % 
But her voice suddenly faltered, 
and her words ended in a 
gasp, as she glanced from 
Norris to the door, which had 
abruptly reopened, displaying 
the face and figure of Bale- 
Corphew. 

Without hesitation he had 
entered the room; and without 
hesitation he walked straight 
towards her. 

“Forgive me!” he exclaimed. 
“T know this must seem un- 
pardonable; but the occasion 
is without precedent. May I 
speak with you alone?” 

In the moment of his entry 
and during his hurried greeting 
Enid had practically mastered 
her agitation. She looked at 
him now with an attempt at 
calmness. 
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“Certainly,” she said, “if 
you have anything to say.” 

In the excitement under 
which he was obviously labour- 
ing, he did not observe the 
coldness of her permission. He 
waited with ill-concealed im- 
patience until Norris had with- 
drawn, then he turned to her 
afresh. 

“Mrs Witcherley !” he cried, 
“you see before you an out- 
raged man!” 

He made the announcement 
fiercely and theatrically; but, 
to any listener, it would have 
been evident that, below the 
instinctive desire for dramatic 
effect, his voice trembled with 
genuine agitation—his speech 
was charged with violent feel- 
ing. To Enid, watching him 
with surprise and curiosity, it 
was patent at a glance that 
some circumstance, strange in 
its occurrence or vital in its 
issue, had shaken him to the 
base of his emotional nature. 
And as she looked at him 
her own coldness, her own 
humiliation, suddenly forsook 
her. 

“What is it?” she cried 
involuntarily. “ What is it? 
Something has happened?” 

For one moment his answer 
was delayed—held back by tho 
torrent of words that rushed 
to his lips; then, at last, as his 
tongue freed itself, he threw 
out his hands in a _ fierce 
gesture. 


“Outrage! Outrage and 


sacrilege!” he cried. “We 
have been duped—deceived— 
tricked. We, the Chosen—the 
Elect !” 

“Duped? Deceived?” She 
echoed the 


words faintly. 
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“What do you mean? What 
has happened ?” 

“Everything! Everything!” 
Again he threw out his hands. 
“This man that we have called 
Prophet—this man that we 
have bent the knee to—he is 
nothing; nothing Once 
more his emotion overpowered 
his words. 

“Nothing?” Enid’s voice 
was indistinct, her tongue dry. 

” Nothing but an impos- 
tor! Animpostor! A thief!” 

He spoke loudly—even vio- 
lently. To his listener it seemed 
that his voice rang out, filling 
the room, filling the street out- 
side, filling the whole world. 
As she had done in the Pro- 
phet’s presence, she raised her 
hands and pressed them over 
her ears. But, even through 
her fingers, his tones came loud 
and penetrating. 

“An impostor!” he cried 
again. “A liar! A_ blas- 
phemer !” 

Her hands dropped from her 
face. 

“Stop! Stop!” she cried. 

But he was beyond appeal. 

‘““You must hear!” he cried. 
“It is ordained. You have 
been the unwitting instrument 
by which the man has fallen.” 

“1? I? The unwitting in- 
strument?” She stared at 
him with wide eyes and a 
white face. 

“Yes, you!” He stepped 
closer to her side. ‘“ Without 
you, suspicion would never have 
been aroused. Without you, he 
might have carried out his base 
designs. It was the power of 
the Unseen that guided me on 
the day I entered the Presence 
Room, and found you alone 
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with him.” He spoke hurriedly 
and disjointedly; but as the 
last word left his lips a new 
expression crossed his face, as 
though a new suggestion had 
passed through his mind. 

“Did you see nothing strange 
in that Audience?” he de- 
manded in a changed voice, 
“Did you see nothing strange 
in the fact that he—a Prophet 
of Sublime Mysteries—should 
hold your hand, as any man of 
the earth might hold it?” He 
bent still closer, jealousy and 
suspicion darkening his face. 

Enid glanced at him fear- 
fully. “No! No!” she said 
sharply. “I—I saw nothing 
strange. He was the Prophet.” 

A curious expression crossed 
Bale-Corphew’s face. 

“Ah!” he said slowly. “I 
believe you. But, if you were 
blind, J saw.” He paused and 
passed his handkerchief over 
his face. Cold as the day was, 
drops of perspiration stood upon 
his forehead. 

“Tsaw. And from that hour 
the man was lost.” 

“Lost?” 

“Yes, lost.” He laughed 
excitedly; and to Enid the 
laugh sounded singularly un- 
pleasant, soft, and _ cruel. 
“From that day we have 
watched him—we, the Six. 
We have watched him and his 
friend—the dog who dared to 
desecrate the name of Precur- 
sor. We have watched them 
night and day; we have seen 
them, listened to them hour 
after hour, while they believed 
themselves unobserved “ 

“And what do you know? 
What have you learned?” 
There was a strange faint 








question in the sound of her 
voice. 

“Everything. But it was 
only yesterday that we touched 
the keystone of their scheme. 
To-night —this very night— 
they have planned an escape. 
They will attend as usual in 
the Place; they will fool us as 
they have fooled us before ; and 
then, when the house is quiet 
—when the Six are at rest, 
exhausted by prayer and medi- 
tation—they will accomplish 
their vile work. They will 
plunder the Treasury of the 
Unseen !” 

“Oh, no! No!” With a 
swift movement she turned to 
him. 

For an instant he looked at 
her; then again the unpleasant 
excited laugh escaped him. 

“You are right!” he cried 
suddenly. ‘What you say is 
right. There will be no 
plunder. The Treasury of 
the Unseen will remain in- 
violate!” 

As he paused she made no 
sound; but her eyes rested 
upon his, as if fascinated by 
their feverish brightness. In 
the midst of her silent regard 
he spoke again, bending for- 
ward until his lips approached 
her ear. 

“They have laid their plans,” 
he whispered with a sudden 
and savage exultation, “but 
we also have laid ours. And 
even we cannot reckon upon 
the consequences. Thespiritual 
enthusiast is not easy to hold 
in check, once he has been 
aroused.” 

It was a full moment before 
Enid grasped the purport of 
the whispered words. But as 
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their meaning came to her, her 
eyes dilated and her lips turned 
white. 

“You mean ? You mean 
She stammered ; then 
her fear found voice. ‘“ What 
do you mean?” she demanded, 
in sharp, alarmed tones. 

Bale-Corphew looked at her 
steadily. 

“‘T mean,” he said with fierce 
vindictiveness, “that at the 
Gathering to-night he will be 
publicly denounced !” 

He made the declaration 
slowly, and each word fell 
slowly and with overwhelm- 
ing weight on his companion’s 
understanding. As in the be- 
wildered mazes of a nightmare, 
she saw the crowded chapel; 
the fanatical unstable faces of 
the congregation ; the six Arch- 
Mystics — outraged, incensed, 
unrelenting ; and in their midst 


9? 


the Prophet, tall and grave and 
masterful, as she had seen him 


a hundred times. One man 
facing a sea of ungoverned 
emotion! At the vision, her 
heart swelled suddenly and her 
soul sickened. With a gesture 
almost as passionate as his 
own, she turned upon Bale- 
Corphew. 

“You would denounce him 
before the People?” she said 
incredulously. “You would 
trap him? One man against 
a hundred! Oh, it would be 
cowardly! Cruel!” 

Bale-Corphew’s face flamed 
to a deeper red. 

“Cowardly?” he cried. 
“Cowardly? Do you know 
what you are saying? The 
man is an impostor—a thief!” 

For one moment Enid shrank 
before the epithet ; the next she 
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had raised her head, her eyes 
flashing, her lips parted. 

“You have no right to use 
that word,” she said. ‘“ You 
have not seen him steal,” 

“Seen him? No. But the 
ears are as reliable as the eyes, 
and we have heard him declare 
that he intends to steal.” 

“Intends! Intends! Inten- 
tions are not acts.” In her 
deep agitation, her calm gave 
way ; and with a swift change 
of manner, she turned upon 
him with a new demeanour. 

“Qh, be merciful!” she cried. 
“Give him the benefit of mercy. 
Wait till the Assembly is over, 
and then take him in the act. 
If you take him in the act, he 
will have proved himself all 
that you say; and then justice 
can be done. On the other 
hand, if he relents——” 

“Relents!” Again Bale- 
Corphew gave a contemptuous 
laugh. ‘He has not shrunk 
from lies—from imposture— 
from blasphemy. Is it likely 
he will shrink from his reward ? 
Oh, no! We will run no risks. 
The trap has closed. No one 
will gain access to him to-night 
until the hour of the Gathering 
has arrived. It will be my 
special—my sacred—duty to 
watch and guard.” As he 
spoke, his eyes seemed to de- 
vour her face; and before the 
expression in their depths, her 
strength and her courage 
faltered. 

“And why have you come 
here?” she asked unsteadily. 
“Why have you come here? 
What has this to do with me?” 

While she was speaking, he 
continued to watch her; but as 
her voice faltered, a spasm of 
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emotion —a wave of jealousy 
and suspicion — contorted his 
face. 

“Can you ask that ques- 
tion?” he demanded in a 
menacing voice. 

Enid wavered. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. 
Why not?” 

“Why not?” He laughed 
again, suddenly and savagely. 
“Because the man loves you. 
Because he stole out of the 
House to-day—and came here 
to you. I tracked him here, 
and tracked him back again.” 

Enid shrank away from him, 
but the colour flamed into her 
frightened face. 

“So—so you are a spy?” 
she said in a confused, uneven 
voice. 

He turned on her instantly, 
his passions alight. 

“A spy?” he cried. “I am 
a spy? Very well! Very well! 
We will see who comes out 
victor—the thief or the spy.” 
His voice rose, his face was 
convulsed. The demon of 
jealousy that had pursued him 
for seven days was free of the 
leash and waiting to devour. 

“T wanted to know this,” he 
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exclaimed. “I wanted to be 
sure. I had my suspicions, but 
I wanted proof. On the day 
I surprised you with him I 
suspected ; to-day, when I saw 
him enter this house, I felt 
convinced wy 

“Convinced of what?” Enid 
was trembling. 

“Convinced that there is 
more in this matter than his 
love for you. That there is 
also——” 

With a swift movement she 
stopped him. She was quiver- 
ing violently; her face had 
paled again; but she held her 
head high. 

“Yes,” she said distinctly. 
“Yes; you are quite right. 
There is more in this matter 
than his love for me. There 
is also my love for him!” 

Her eyes were blazing; her 
heart was beating fast. With 
an agitation equal to Bale- 
Corphew’s own, she moved to 
the fireplace and pressed the 
electric bell. 

When Norris appeared she 
turned to her instantly. 

“ Norris,” she said in a shaken 
voice, “show Mr Bale-Corphew 
out!” 





CHAPTER IX. 


There are few phases of 
human existence more inter- 
esting than that in which a 
young and sensitive woman is 
compelled by circumstances to 
cast aside the pleasant artifices, 
the carefully modulated. emo- 
tions of a sheltered life, and 
to face the realities of fact and 
feeling. 

For twenty-three years Enid 


Witcherley had played with 
existence—toying with it, en- 
joying it, as an epicure might 
enjoy a rare wine or a choice 
morsel of food prepared for his 
appreciation. Now, asshe stood 
alone in her small drawing- 
room with its costly decora- 
tions, she was conscious for the 
first time that the banquet of 
life is not in reality a display 
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of delicate viands and tempting 
vintages, but a meal of common 
bread, sweet or bitter as des- 
tiny decrees. She saw this; 
with a flash of comprehension 
she knew and acknowledged it— 
recognising that, instinctively, 
undeniably, her heart and her 
brain cried out for the whole- 
some necessary food. 

An hour ago, when the Pro- 
phet had stood before her and 
made his confession, she had 
been overwhelmed by the tide 
of her own feelings ; in the rush 
of humiliation and disappoint- 
ment—in the tremendous know- 
ledge that the image she had 
called gold was in reality but 
clay—she had been too morti- 
fied to see beyond her own 
horizon. In that moment their 
places in the drama had been 
indisputably allotted. She her- 
self had appeared as the un- 
offending heroine, unjustly 
humiliated in her own eyes and 
in the eyes of others; while he 
had stood out, in unpardonable 
guise, the cause—the instru- 
ment—of that humiliation. In 
the bitter knowledge she had 
confronted him unrelentingly. 
A spoiled child—an unreason- 
ing feminine egoist. 

But now that moment, with 
its instructive and primitive 
emotions, was passed by what 
seemed months—years—a cen- 
tury. By a process of mind as 
swift as it was subtle, the child 
had grown into a woman—the 
egoist had become conscious of 
another existence. With the 
entrance of Bale -Corphew— 
with the sound of her own 
denunciation upon his lips—a 
new feeling had awakened 
within he —a feeling stronger 
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than humiliation, stronger than 
pride. It had risen, blinding 
and dazzling her, as a great 
light might blind and dazzle; 
and she stood glorified and 
exalted within its radiance. 

As the door had closed upon 
her second visitor, a long sob- 
bing sigh of excitement, of 
tumultuous joy and fear, had 
shaken her from head to foot; 
she had involuntarily drawn 
her figure to its full height, 
and covered her face with both 
hands, as though to ward off 
the light that lay across her 
world. 

But the great moment of 
selfish joy and comprehension 
could not last; other and more 
insistent factors were at work 
within her mind, claiming and 
even demanding attention. Al- 
most as the outer door had 
closed on Bale-Corphew, her 
hands dropped to her sides and 
an expression akin to terror 
crossed her eyes. With a mind 
rendered supersensitive by its 
own emotions, she realised what 
the next five hours might hold ; 
and like a tangible menace the 
dark, angry face of the Arch- 
Mystic flashed back upon her 
consciousness. 

While he had been present in 
the room; while his turbulent 
voice had filled her ears, she 
had been only partly alive to 
the threatened danger; but 
now that his presence had been 
removed, now that she was 
free to sift the meaning of his 
words, their full significance 
was borne in upon her. With 
an alarming clearness of vision, 
she recognised that behind his 
threats lay a definite meaning ; 
that the man himself, at all 
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times passionate, and on occa- 
sion violent, in temperament, 
had suddenly become a danger 
—something as fierce and 
menacing as an uncontrolled 
element. 

She realised and understood 
this rapidly, as only the mind 
knows and comprehends in 
moments of stress and crisis; 
and before her knowledge, all 
ideas save one fell away like 
chaff before the wind. At all 
costs—in face of every obstacle 
—she must warn and save the 
Prophet ! 

With a start of apprehension, 
she glanced at the clock and 
saw that the hands marked 
ten minutes to seven. Moving 
to the fireplace, she once more 
pressed the bell; and as Norris 
answered, turned to her in- 
stantly, heedless for perhaps 
the first time in her life of 
outward appearances. 

“Get me my long black 


cloak, Norris,” she said. “And 
a@ black hat and veil. I am 
going out.” 

Norris’ face expressed no 
surprise. 


“You will be back to din- 
ner, ma'am?” she inquired 
politely. 

“No. I shan’t want dinner. 
I may not be back till ten— 
perhaps eleven. If I am late, 
no one need wait up.” She 
walked to a mirror and began 
nervously smoothing her ruffled 
hair. Norris left the room, 
and returned with the desired 
garments. 

With the same nervous haste 
Enid put on her hat, tied the 
thick veil over her face, and 
allowed herself to be helped 
into her cloak. Then, without 
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a word, she crossed the drawing- 
room, passed through the hall 
of the flat, and entered the 
lift. 

At the street-door she was 
compelled to wait while the 
hall-porter called a cab; and 
the momentary delay almost 
overtaxed her patience. An 
audible sound of relief escaped 
her when the clatter of hoofs 
and jingle of bells announced 
that the wait was over. 

“St George’s Terrace!” she 
ordered in a low voice as she 
took her seat. And it seemed 
to her perturbed mind that 
even the stolid attendant must 
find something portentous in 
the words. Then she sat back 
into the corner of the cab and 
closed her eyes, as she heard 
her order repeated to the cab- 
man, and felt the horse swing 
forward into the stream of 
traffic. 

More than once she altered 
her position as the distance 
between Knightsbridge and 
St George’s Terrace lessened. 
She was devoured by impa- 
tience and yet paralysed by 
dread. Once, as the cab halted 
in a block of traffic, she heard 
a clock strike seven, and at the 
sound the blood rushed to her 
face as she thought of the near- 
ness of her ordeal; but an in- 
stant later she drew out her 
watch to verify the time, and 
paled with sudden apprehen- 
sion as she realised that the 
clock was slow. 

So her mind oscillated until 
the moment arrived when the 
cab drew up beside the kerb; 
and, with a nervous start, she 
heard the cabman open the 
trap-door. 

2 L 
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“What number, lady?” he 
asked. 

She answered almost guiltily 
—“*No number! Just stop 
here! Put me down here!” 
She rose, gathering her long 
cloak about her. 

Try as she might, she could 
not control her excitement, 
when, having paid her fare 
and dismissed the cab, she 
crossed the road, and, entering 
Hellier Crescent, saw—after a 
week’s absence—the quiet house 
that, in her regard, stood for 
somuch. Her hand was tremb- 
ling as she raised the heavy 
knocker; and her voice shook 
as she repeated the necessary 
formula. 

There was a slight delay—a 
slight hesitancy on the part of 
the door-keeper ; then the slide, 
which had opened at her knock, 
closed with a click, and the 
massive door swung back. 

She stepped forward eagerly, 
but on the moment that she 
entered the hall her heart sank. 
With a thrill of apprehension 
she saw that in place of the 
humble member of the congre- 
gation who usually attended 
there, the Arch-Mystic Sergius 
Norov —the tall, fair-bearded 
man of Slavonic appearance— 
was guarding the door. Small 
though the incident might ap- 
pear, it conveyed to her as no 
spoken declaration could have 
done the spirit of action and 
vigilance reigning in the House. 

While the thought flashed 
through her mind, the Arch- 
Mystic surveyed her from his 
great height. 

“You are in good time, my 
child; the Gathering is for 
eight o'clock.” 
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She looked up at him. 

“Yes,” she said quickly. 
“Yes; I know it is for eight 
o’clock, but I have come early. 
I have come because I wish—I 
want ” Her courage fal- 
tered before the intent, search- 
ing gaze of his blue eyes. 

“T have come,” she added 
with gathered resolution, “ be- 
cause I desire private Audience 
with the Prophet — because 
there is something on my Soul 
of which I must unburden 
myself.” 

The Arch-Mystic looked at 
her and his eyes were as cold 
as steel. 

“The Prophet holds private 
Audience only in the morning,” 
he replied in an even voice. 

Enid flushed. 

“T know,” she said rapidly. 
“TI know that. But there are 
exceptions to that rule——” 

The Arch Mystic shook his 
head. 

“The Prophet holds private 
Audience only in the morning.” 

“But the Prophet is gener- 
ous. Five minutes alone with 
him will satisfy me— three 
minutes — two minutes——” 
Her tone quickened as her 
anxiety increased. 

Still Norov’s blue eyes met 
hers unswervingly. 

“The Prophet holds private 
Audience only in the morning.” 

At the second repetition her 
apprehension rose to fear; and 
in her alarmed trepidation she 
conceived a new idea. Witha 
rapid searching glance her eyes 
travelled over the Arch-Mystic’s 
powerful figure, while she men- 
tally measured his physical 
strength with that of the 
Prophet. Her survey was 
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short and comprehensive; and 
her decision came with equal 
speed. With a subtle change 
of manner and voice she made 
a fresh appeal. Turning to 
him with a gesture of deference, 
she spoke again in a soft and 
conciliatory voice. 

“Of course you are right in 
what you say,” she murmured 
gently. “But I am going to 
make an appeal. If I may 
not see the Prophet in private 
Audience, then let me see him 
in your presence! I have only 
a dozen words to say; and, if 
necessary, I will say them in 
your presence. You can see it 
is something urgent, when I 
am willing to humiliate myself. 
It is only for her Soul that a 
woman will conquer her pride. 
You won’t deny peace to my 
Soul?” Her voice dropped, 
her whole expression pleaded. 

For a moment—for just one 
moment — it seemed to her 
desperate gaze that his hard 
blue eyes softened; the next, 
their cold, unyielding glance 
disillusioned her of hope. 

“Tt is useless to appeal to 
me,” he said; “but if you very 
much desire it, you can make 
your request to my brother 
Mystic—Horatio Bale-Corphew. 
He is guarding the Prophet’s 
Threshold.” 

Whether the man had any 
glimmering of knowledge as 
to her private connection with 
Bale-Corphew and the Prophet 
was not to be read from his 
austere face. His words might 
have been spoken in all inno- 
cence, or might have been 
spoken deliberately and with 
malice. But in either case the 


result, so far as his listener was 
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concerned, was the same. A 
sense of frightened impotence 
fell upon her—a knowledge 
that her enemy had a longer 
reach and a more powerful arm 
than she had guessed. 

By a great effort she con- 
trolled her feelings. 

“Thank you!” she said 
quietly, “but I will not trouble 
Mr Bale-Corphew. If I may, 
I will wait in the Place until 
the Gathering is assembled.” 

Her companion bent his 
head. 

“Permission is granted!” he 
said, 

For a moment longer she 
stood, burning with appre- 
hensive dread. On one hand 
was the Prophet—trapped and 
unaware of his peril; on the 
other was Bale-Corphew—im- 
placable, enraged, unrelaxing 
in his pursuit. She waited 
irresolute, until the cold, en- 
quiring gaze of the Arch-Mystic 
made action compulsory ; then, 
scarcely conscious of the move- 
ment, she inclined her head in 
mechanical acknowledgment of 
his courtesy, and, turning away, 
passed down the lofty, sombre 
hall. 

Never in after-life was she 
able to remember, with any 
degree of distinctness, her 
threading of the familiar cor- 
ridors leading to the chapel. 
Her consciousness of outer 
things was numbed by mental 
strife. Reaching the heavy 
curtain that shut off the sacred 
precinct, she thrust it aside 
with nervous impetuosity and 
stood looking round the de- 
serted chapel—glancing from 
the rows of empty chairs to 
the Sanctuary, where the great 
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golden Throne stood shrouded 
in a white cloth, and the silver 
censers lay awaiting the flame.’ 

At a first glance it seemed 
that the chapel was entirely 
empty, but as her eyes grew 
accustomed to the modulated 
light diffused by eight large 
tapers, she saw that the Sanct- 
uary was occupied by one 
sombre figure that flitted sil- 
ently between the lectern and 
the Throne, For an instant 
her heart leaped, for the man 
was of the same height and 
build as the Precursor; but a 
second glance put her hopes to 
flight. The Mystic within the 
Sanctuary was the humble 
member of the congregation 
whose duty it was to wait 
upon the Prophet. 

As she passed slowly and 
automatically up the aisle, the 
man turned and looked at her, 
but after a cursory glance re- 
turned to his task of setting 
the Sanctuary in order. 

The look and the evident 
unconcern chilled and daunted 
her anew. With a movement 
of despair she paused, and sank 
into one of the empty chairs. 

For a space that seemed 
eternal, she sat huddled in her 
seat—her hands clasped nerv- 
ously in her lap; her ears alert 
to catch the slightest sound; 
her eyes unconsciously follow- 
ing the movements of the man 
within the Sanctuary. Then, 
suddenly and abruptly, the ten- 
sion snapped; and action— 
action of some description— 
became imperative. She rose 
from her seat. 

After she had risen, she 
stood aimlessly looking about 
her at the black - and - white 
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walls, at the rows of chairs, at 
the gleaming octagonal symbol 
that hung from the roof; then, 
as if magnetically attracted, 
her glance travelled back to 
the man inside the Sanctuary 
rail. 

There was nothing remark- 
able in the spare figure, mov- 
ing reverently from one sacred 
object to another; but as her 
eyes rested on the colourless, 
ascetic face, her own cheeks 
flushed with a new hope—a new 
inspiration. With a quick move- 
ment she glanced furtively be- 
hind her, and, stepping care- 
fully between the chairs, re- 
gained the aisle and moved 
swiftly and noiselessly up the 
chapel. 

Her heart was beating so 
fast, the nervous strain was so 
intense, that when she reached 
the railing she stood for a 
moment unable to command 
her voice. And when the 
Mystic — becoming suddenly 
aware of her near presence— 
turned and confronted her, a 
faint sound of nervous alarm 
slipped from her. 

For a space the two looked 
at each other, and at last the 
man appeared to realise that 
something was expected of him. 
Bending his head, he uttered 
the formula of the sect. 

“In what can I serve you?” 

The familiar words braced 
Enid. She glanced at him 
afresh, and in that glance her 
plan of action arranged itself. 
For one moment, as she had 
walked up the aisle, her hand 
had sought her purse, but now, 
as she scanned the ascetic face 
of this unworldly servant, her 
fingers involuntarily loosened 
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and the purse slipped back into 
her pocket. With a new re- 
solve, she looked him straight 
in the eyes. 

“You can do me a great 
service—a very great service,” 
she said quietly in her soft 
clear voice. 

The man looked at her in 
slow inquiry. 

“Oh, I know you are sur- 
prised,” she added quickly. “TI 
know this seems unusual——” 
She paused in momentary hesi- 
tation. 

The Mystic appeared dis- 
tressed. 

“My—my duty——” he 
broke in uneasily. “My duty 
is only to a 

But she checked him sud- 
denly. 

“Charity is greater than 
duty!” she said in a low im- 
pressive tone. By the same 
feminine intuition that had 
made her discard her purse, 
she saw that by a semi-mys- 
tical appeal—and by that 
alone—could she hope to suc- 
ceed. Laying her hands upon 
the Sanctuary railing, she leant 
forward and raised her large 
eyes to the man’s face. 

“Which do you consider the 
greater virtue?” she asked. 
“Duty or charity ?” 

The Mystic looked at her. 

“Charity,” he said at last 








hesitatingly. “The Prophet 
teaches us 4 
Enid’s face flushed. 


“Yes! Yes!” she cried. 
“The Prophet teaches us that 
charity is the greater virtue. 
He tells us that we are to rely 
upon ourselves—and also upon 
each other. We are to help 
ourselves— and to help each 





other.” Her voice shook, her 
face glowed in the intensity of 
her excitement and suspense. 

“T am in need of help,” she 
added. “In desperate need. 
And you can help me.” Her 
tone was urgent, her compelling 
gaze never faltered. She knew 
that this was her last chance— 
that, if this man failed her, 
catastrophe was inevitable. 

The Mystic stirred uncom- 
fortably, and his glance turned 
half fearfully from the intent, 
appealing face to the lectern 
on which rested the white- 
bound Scitsym. 

With a sudden access of 
enthusiasm, Enid spoke again. 

“There is something troub- 
ling my Soul,” she said. 
“Something that I must con- 
fess to the Prophet to-night. 
My whole happiness—all my 
peace—depends upon confess- 
ing it. I cannot speak with 
him before the Gathering as- 
sembles; but I can write my 
confession. Will you save my 
Soul? Will you carry my con- 
fession to him?” 

Until the words were actually 
spoken, she did not realise how 
immensely she had staked upon 
her chances of success. In a 
fever of anxiety she waited, 
watching the man’s gaze as it 
wavered undecidedly over the 
Scitsym, then returned, as if 
magnetised, to her face. 

“In twenty minutes the 
Gathering will be assembled,” 
he murmured. 

“T know, know. But there 
is still time. It is a matter of 
—of faith—of peace of mind.” 

The man shuffled his feet. 

“It—it is impossible,” he 
said. 
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“Why impossible?” 

“Because the Prophet is 
exalted to-night. The Arch- 
Mystics themselves are guard- 
ing the Threshold. The Prophet 
is exalted; he must not be dis- 
turbed.” 

“But if it is necessary to 
disturb him? If there is a 
Soul in danger?” 

“The Prophet must not be 
disturbed. What are we, that 
we should thrust our wrong- 
doing or our sorrow upon the 
Mighty One?” 

At the words a rage of ap- 
prehension shook Enid. She 
lifted her head, and her fingers 
closed fiercely round the iron 
bar that topped the railing. 

“Silence!” she said excitedly. 
“You do not know what you 
are saying! The Prophet sets 


his people high above himself. 
The message of a Soul in dis- 


tress is of more value in his 
eyes than a hundred moments 
of exaltation. Take care that 
his wrath does not fall upon 
you!” 

Involuntarily the man paled. 

“Yes. Take care!” she 
cried. “Take care! You 
have the wellbeing—the whole 
future —of one Soul in your 
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hands to-night. How will you 
answer to the Prophet, if you 
fail in the trust?” 

The Mystic cowered. 

“Tf you fail, the wrong can 
never be repaired. And the 
doing of the action will cost you 
nothing. Take this note——” 
With agitated haste she tore a 
leaf from a tiny note-book that 
hung at her waist. ‘Take this 
note. Tell no one. Give it into 
the Prophet’s own hands——” 
She drew out a pencil and 
wrote a few enigmatical words. 
“Give it into his own hands; 
and I can promise you that 
your reward will be greater 
than you think.” With a 
rapid movement, she rolled up 
the paper and held it out to 
him. 

“Take it!” she said impress- 
ively. “And remember that 
it is something important, 
essential — sacred.” On _ the 
last word her voice rose; then, 
without warning, it suddenly 
broke. 

A curtain at the back of the 
Sanctuary had been drawn 
aside, and for the second time 
that evening the face of Bale- 
Corphewconfronted her through 
the dusk. 


(To be continued.) 
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MUSIC—AND MUFFINS. 
(ON THE PASSING OF ST JAMES’S HALL.) 


OLD Hall, that wert so long the classic shrine 
Of Music—grateful to the cultured ear, 

Though something tedious to the Philistine— 
Where all was German, complex, and severe, 

Thou shalt not pass unhonoured to thy fall 
Without some more or less “melodious tear,” 

For of all sights, all sounds, that I recall, 

Are none more sanctified than thine, St James’s Hall. 


Sweet are the memories of thy native Pop., 
When the grave Four that ministered thereat 

With strenuous horse-tail wrung some master-Op. 
From the complaining entrails of the cat. 

How diligent they were! How calm their mien! 
How great a dignity upon them sat! 

There was a restful something on the scene 

Which (after meals) could make the maddest mind serene. 


Thou wert, in truth, the Home of grave delights, 
Wherein no froward element could mar 


The cavernous gravity that ruled the rites; 
“‘ Here,” one would feel, “the coyest alien Star 
Can come out strong, nor fear to be defied 
By pin-drop or victorious catarrh,”— 
Saving, alas! for one, that basely plied 
With impious muffin-bell his grisly trade outside. 


There was a scene of tragedy one day, 
And Britain’s capital had gathered there 
Her Beauty and Hysteria, to pay 
Homage to one they held surpassing fair,— 
Not for his general aspect (which was poor), 
But for the raptures of his head of hair; 
"Twas said that when he took his yearly tour, 
Twelve skilled detectives watched that mystic chevelure. 
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Ah, me! He did but touch the happy keys, 
And magical music from his hands did flow; 

Music of whispering zephyrs in tremulous trees, 
Lighter than fluttering feathers or falling snow, 

Softer than murmuring brooks in a shadowy dell, 
Music most beautiful, most soft, most low. 

Oh, not a whisper broke that trancéd spell; 

When hark! It was!—it was/—that cursed muffin-bell. 


Tinkling it rose; and jingling as it came, 
Louder and louder clanged with pitiless beat 
On the strained tympanum; with eyes aflame, 
The virtuoso, frozen to his seat, 
Sat horror-stricken ; jangling it passed by ; 
We heard it tinkling, tinkling, up the street; 
And the great audience breathed one mighty sigh, 
And laughed, until methought that some must surely die. 


Then did that artist straitly go distraught. 
Madly he danced, and madly beat his breast ; 
With lifted palm he bitterly besought 
Aid from the most high gods; his mammoth crest 
Rose up, like quills; one scream escaped his soul, 
One scream of anguish not to be suppressed ; 
Wildly he tugged his crispéd aureole, 
And bolted, e’en as bolts a rabbit down his hole. 


Farewell, old Hall! To-day the fickle throng 
Carry their worship to a newer fane. 
Farewell! °Tis all the burden of my song. 
EK’en as I write, methinks I see again 

The fond, familiar scene; thy soothing spell 
O’ercomes me; and I hear the sad refrain 
Of clear intestines throbbing out “Farewell!” 
And hark! It is!—it is/—that cursed muffin-bell! 


J. K. 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS 


BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER VIIL—UNDERGROUND PRETORIA. 


On their return to the mine, 
the excursionists found that 
Adam had thoroughly and 
loyally performed his part of 
the contract. When admitted, 
with the customary reserva- 
tions and precautions, to the 
sacred recesses of the workshop, 
they were shown the frame- 
work of the bogus headgear, 
finished in a workmanlike 
manner out of the best timber 
available on the property, and 
ready for the reception of the 
cartridges. Even Hartley was 
satisfied, though, for the sake 
of his own reputation as a 
mechanic, he found fault with 
a few details. 

“Man, but your orrgan of 
destruction is dangerously de- 
veloped. You're the sort of 
thing that would find fault 
with a railway time-table be- 
cause it was so full of figures,” 
was Adam’s only retort to the 
criticism. 

Fortunately Hartley had no 
time to spare for justifying 
himself, as his train was shortly 
due. After a few words of 
counsel, and an emphatic in- 
junction to both to exercise 
caution and silence, he left for 
the train. 

When he had gone, Adam 
remarked— 

“There was a young wastrel 
inquiring for you this morning.” 

“What was his name?” 

“T forget it; but he’s an 





awful creature, a tricked-up 
monkey wi’ the orrgans of ac- 
quisitiveness and secretiveness 
abnorrmally developed. He’s a 
creature to keep away from, 
I’m thinking.” 

Further details, elicited lab- 
oriously, suggested Bale Ellis 
as the caller, and a few minutes 
later that individual sauntered 
from the direction of the native 
compound, where he had been 
keeping out of sight of Hartley, 
whose acquaintance he had no 
wish to renew. 

He greeted Wilmot with 
customary affability, explaining 
his presence by his having been 
visiting Krugersdorp on busi- 
ness, and finding himself so 
near, could not resist the 
pleasure of looking in on an old 
friend. He did not mention 
that his friendship had stood 
the test of a four hours’ dreary 
wait in hiding in the mal- 
odorous native quarters. . 

Wilmot introduced him to 
the ungracious and suspicious 
old Scot, who had plainly taken 
a great aversion to the smartly 
dressed young fellow. Like 
many old survivors of the 
mining-camp days, Adam had 
a peculiar contempt for well- 
dressed men, and was wither- 
ing in his comments upon their 
appearance. He seemed to 
associate stiff collars with soft 
brains. 

If, as was probable, Ellis 
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noticed the want of warmth in 
his reception, he was too much 
a man of the world to show it. 
He produced a cigar-case, com- 
plimented Wilmot on his fit 
appearance, and flowed on so 
gaily that Wilmot felt ashamed 
of the brusquerie of old Adam, 
and invited his visitor to the 
office for a drink. He was not 
satisfied as to the real reason 
for the visit, and his demeanour 
towards his guest was, in spite 
of himself, restrained. 

But Ellis gave no excuse for 
unfriendliness, He chatted 
airily on any and every thing, 
told all that was likely to 
interest Wilmot about mutual 
acquaintances in Johannesburg, 
and hastened to remove any 
lurking fear that borrowing 
was his mission by ostenta- 
tiously flourishing a handful of 
notes, and inquiring as to the 


possibility of raising a bottle of 


champagne. He satisfied Wil- 
mot’s natural but unexpressed 
curiosity as to the source of so 
much opulence by declaring 
that the cards and horses had 
been running kindly of late, 
also that he had obtained em- 
ployment of a kind consonant 
with the capacity and dignity 
of a gentleman. 

Wilmot allowed him to 
chatter on till at length the 
thing he had all along feared 
happened. 

“Got that business through 
yet?” Ellis asked carelessly. 

Wilmot winced, but dared 
not pretend ignorance as to the 
meaning of the question. So 
he flew to the first refuge of 
the cowardly unready and lied. 

“Oh, that fell through long 
ago. In fact, it was a mare’s 
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nest.” He tried awkwardly 
enough to change the subject. 

Ellis took no notice of the 
diversion. 

“Pity—great pity. I could 
have put it through and got 
money in advance,—no wait- 
ing for delivery of goods.” 

“But the whole thing was a 
mare’s nest, I tell you.” 

“‘ And you invented it all?” 

“Suppose I did? I was 
drinking at the time.” 

Ellis did not push the matter 
farther. He appeared satisfied. 

“You'll have to put me up 
to-night,” said he. 

“Very sorry, but there’s no 
accommodation but the floor, 
and no spare bedclothes.” 

Adam came in at the mo- 
ment. 

“There’s a train at ten o’clock 
that will suit you,” he inter- 
posed, “and if you miss it, they 
have vara good hotels at Krug- 
ersdorp— almost up to what 
you are used to, I should say.” 

“In that case I won’t put 
you out. I'll go, but I should 
have liked a crack over old 
times with my friend here. 
Come with me into the Dorp, 
Wilmot; I'll give you a night 
of it.” 

Again Adam interposed. 

“He canna go. He's all 
behind with his worruk through 
being away so long. He'll 
have to stay up late to-night 
to get his books in order.” 

Wilmot mildly corroborated 
the invention. 

Ellis accepted the rebuff 
without further argument, and 
announced his intention of 
finishing his cigar and whisky, 
and getting back to the Dorp. 
If his intention was to draw 
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Wilmot into another conversa- 
tion it was defeated by Adam 
remaining with them. 

“You'll have to hurry to 
get in before dark. You'd 
better go now,” the old man 
urged. 

Ellis surrendered to Scottish 
pertinacity, and said good- 
bye. 
“What fools these honest 
men be!” he soliloquised as he 
walked over the veld. “A 
babe could see they’ve some- 
thing to hide. And what a 
futile liar Wilmot is!” 

“Who's your friend?” asked 
Adam magisterially. Wilmot 
told him, speaking as well of 
Ellis as he could, for he felt 
that both he and Adam had 
been unnecessarily inhospitable. 

“ He’s a good enough fellow 
when you know him,” he added. 

“Man, but that’s a fule’s 
speech. Do you think I’ve 
nothing better to do than cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of every 
wastrel I meet, just to find out 
what’s inside him? If the sur- 
face indications aren’t promis- 
ing, I’m not going to waste 
time in sinking a shaft.” 

“But that’s what you do 
with every man you meet. It’s 
the nature of your science.” 

“That shows your ignorance 
and absence of the faculty of 
causality. My science enables 
me to judge by the surface in- 
dications whether it is worth 
while going deeper,” and Adam 
being provided with a text, 
started on a verbose explication. 

Wilmot let him go on, for 
he was in no mood for talk. 
Ellis’s visit had seriously per- 
turbed him, and confirmed what 
he had all along suspected,— 
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that on the night of their dis- 
sipation and in the flush of 
excitement consequent on real- 
ising that he had a valuable 
secret, he had yielded to vanity 
and whisky and talked too 
much, The suspicion had 
haunted him ever since; now 
he knew it was well grounded, 
and he felt ashamed and sorry, 
for had he not lied to Hartley 
when that penetrative analyst 
of weak character had expressed 
misgivings? 

He spent a restless night 
weighing probabilities, and 
formulating all sorts of more 
or less wild and dangerous 
projects for undoing the initial 
error. 

His mind was diverted from 
the unpleasant subject next 
morning by the receipt of an 
answer to one of his inquiries 
after the engineer. His corre- 
spondent supplied the informa- 
tion that Bolton was to be 
found at Pretoria, where he 
was engaged on one of the 
railway surveys then in prog- 
ress near the capital. He re- 
ported progress to Adam, and 
after a qualified assent from the 
cautious Scot, wrote to Hartley 
in guarded and cryptic lan- 
guage, announcing his intention 
of looking up the only man 
likely to assist in the solving of 
the mechanical puzzle. 

Hartley replied promptly, 
approving, and arranging to 
meet Wilmot at the Park 
Station, Johannesburg, on his 
journey to the capital. 

During the few days that 
passed before Wilmot’s de- 
parture for Pretoria, several 
men called at the mine in quest 
of employment. This circum- 
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stance would not have been 
worth notice ordinarily, for 
the newspapers had announced 
that developing work had 
started on the Resurgam ; but 
Adam’s experienced eye de- 
tected that the applicants 
lacked most of the signs of the 
bond-fide seeker for a job on a 
mine. They were too eager to 
take anything that offered, and 
employment was indicated as 
being a greater consideration 
than payment, in a manner too 
unanimous and emphatic not 
to excite suspicion. Even the 
most needy seeker for work has 
pretty definite ideas as to the 
value of his services: these men 
were too ardent in their ad- 
hesion to the doctrine of the 
dignity of labour. 

Unfortunately Adam did not 
mention his suspicions of the 
callers to Wilmot. He was not 
disposed to provoke another 
attack on his propensity for 
diagnosing every head he saw. 
He contented himself with 
warning him to be vara careful 
in Pretoria, and sent him off 
with a parting assurance that 
the journey would be only 
waste of time, for it was 
thousands to one on_ the 
engineer proving a blethering, 
boasting ignoramus. 

Wilmot had taken the pre- 
caution to make a final ex- 
amination of the Maxim, so as 
to have its working principle 
thoroughly in his mind: a dia- 
gram would be too dangerous 
a thing to carry. 

The first question Hartley 
put when, punctual to appoint- 
ment, he met Wilmot at Park 
Station, was, “Have you any- 
thing on you in the way of a 
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drawing?” Nor would he be 
satisfied till he had carefully 
examined such letters and 
scraps of paper as Wilmot had 
in his pockets. 

The two walked to a retired 
spot to talk. Hartley had his 
contribution to the plan of 
campaign in the useful form of 
a commission to Wilmot to call 
at the office of the Minister of 
Mines to verify the diagrams 
of certain gold claims in which 
the Yorkshireman was in- 
terested. This would provide 
a reasonable motive for the 
visit to the capital, and if the 
stay had to be prolonged, no 
one who knew Government 
methods would be surprised 
that a simple business should 
entail days of waiting. He 
gave Wilmot ten pounds to- 
wards expenses, and with a 
strict reminder to keep away 
from whisky, which he accentu- 
ated by refusing to offer or 
accept a parting glass, saw the 
train off. 

Pretoria, always interesting 
to English visitors during the 
Kruger régime, was doubly ab- 
sorbing at this period. Boer- 
dom was revelling in its apo- 
theosis. The excitement at- 
tendant on the abortive Reform 
movement and the Jameson 
Raid had hardly begun to cool 
down. The Reformers were 
still in jail, and the capital was 
a centre of interest for half the 
civilised world. Never before 
had it been so full of mixed 
humanity. Field-cornets from 
remote districts, who had never 
till now seen the Mecca of Boer 
officialdom, sympathetic repre- 
sentatives of the sister Free 
State and Cape Colony, Ger- 
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man concession-hunters, seek- 
ing the reward of the loyalty 
of their country to the threat- 
ened but triumphant Republic, 
newspaper “specials,” globe- 
trotters, and a crowd of friends 
of the incarcerated revolution- 
ists, swarmed in the hotels and 
public places, giving to life in 
the town a bustle and vitality 
that contrasted strangely with 
Wilmot’s preconceived notions 
of the sleepy Boer capital, as 
derived from many a book of 
travellers’ immatured impres- 
sions, 

He put up at a small third- 
rate hotel, where he had to 
share the usual double-bedded 
room with the Jewish repre- 
sentative of an illicit liquor 
syndicate, full of wrathful in- 
dignation at having been re- 
fused accommodation at the 
Transvaal and Grand, “ Ath if 
I couldn’t pay, ven I could buy 
the blethed place.” 

Wilmot set out to make 
cautious inquiries, and found 
his man without difficulty, in- 
viting him to dine that evening 
at the Transvaal Hotel, whose 
chef was famous in the land. 

The business was tactfully 
managed, the rencontre appear- 
ing to be the most casual 
accident, and the dinner a 
natural civility. Wilmot cau- 
tiously awaited his opportunity, 
which did not arrive till the 
pair were finishing a pleasant 
evening over cigar and glass 
in the rooms of Bolton. It 
was easy to introduce the 
subject of the Reformers and 
the Raid; it was the standing 
dish at every conversation, but 
the matter of their hidden 
arms required careful hand- 
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ling. Wilmot carelessly sought 
Bolton’s opinion as to the 
grounds for the popular notion 
that only part of the munitions 
had been surrendered. The 
engineer favoured the assump- 
tion, adding that, even if dis- 
covered, they would be found 
useless, for he had heard that 
the magazines and bolts of the 
rifles had been removed from 
the few that had been dis- 
covered. 

The rest was easy. Wilmot 
appealed to Bolton’s superior 
mechanical knowledge to ex- 
plain how a Maxim gun could 
be dismantled, and for once he 
found that a man given to 
bragging of his special know- 
ledge had excuse for his boast. 
Bolton clearly knew what he 
was talking about, and as 
Wilmot pleaded ignorance of 
the construction of a Maxim, 
a rough working diagram was 
obligingly drawn to assist the 
explanation. It provided all 
that Wilmot needed to know, 
and he was delighted and sur- 
prised to discover that old 
Adam’s suggested remedy was, 
in principle, correct, and re- 
quired only the addition of 
certain modifications that 
Wilmot was now in position 
to provide. He studied the 
drawing with a careful 
thoroughness that even Adam 
would have confessed argued 
considerable development of 
the organ of causality, and saw 
the cautious engineer burn the 
diagram without regret, for 
he knew its secret was safely 
stored in his own consciousness 
and memory. 

Next morning Wilmot sent 
a brief but sufficiently explicit 
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telegram to Hartley, announc- 
ing his success; called at the 
office of the Minister of Mines 
as a matter of form, and spent 
the rest of the day in exploring 
a town that is well worth the 
trouble of dissecting, intending 
to return the following day. 
He dined again, but alone, at 
the Transvaal Hotel, feeling 
that his success justified the 
indulgence. 

At the same table were two 
young Hollanders, volatile 
Bohemians, not long from the 
gaieties of Brussels, Antwerp, 
and Paris, with a taste in pass- 
ing of London; both cosmopol- 
itans in the best sense of the 
word. Wilmot had met a few 
of their type in Johannesburg, 
and was ever after angry with 
his countrymen for holding such 
insular notions of foreigners, 
particularly of Hollanders. He 
could not disguise from himself 
that these youngsters were 
much more delightful company 
than most Britishers of his 
acquaintance in the country; 
they were so polished and ver- 
satile, such thorough men of 
the world. He had ceased to 
wonder that the Boer should 
regard the Hollander as more 
alien to him than the Briton; 
he could understand how speech 
and manners, and an almost 
feminine fastidiousness, that the 
coarser-fibred product of a 
rugged soil had been taught to 
despise, should be a standing 
source of irritation and offence. 
The Boer had a right to expect 
something nearer to himself in 
representatives of a race claim- 
ing common origin. The 
Colonial Briton came much 
closer, in dress, tastes, and 
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occupation. The Hollander 
was ever a supercilious, finick- 
ing, posturing thing of fine 
linen and a mincing speech 
more difficult of comprehension 
than the English as spoken by 
the bluff honest Scotsmen and 
Yorkshiremen who formed a 
large leaven in Boerdom. 

Wilmot was instinctively a 
student of character types, and 
these young men interested as 
well as charmed him. They were 
bright and amusing, and spoke 
fluent and literary English, with 
just enough accent to bring out 
its points. One of them gave a 
side-splitting and wondrously 
accurate imitation of Paul 
Kruger in the tantrums in the 
Raad, that even compelled to 
laughter two solemn Boers from 
up-country, sitting at the next 
table. 

After dinner Wilmot was in- 
vited to join his acquaintances 
in a round of calls at the semi- 
private retreats that provided 
eclectic entertainment for those 
in possession of the open sesame, 
as these Hollanders were. They 
proved a revelation to Wilmot, 
as they were to many a Burgher 
who fancied he knew Pretoria, 
until taken in hand by an 
initiate who had kept pace 
with its growth in the know- 
ledge of the inner and secret 
vices of European cities. Wil- 
mot smiled as he recalled some 
of the historical denunciations 
of the corruptness of Johannes- 
burg which Paul Kruger and 
certain guileless members of 
the moral party thundered 
forth at times, and he mar- 
velled at the daring irony of 
the advisers and heads of 
departments, who unblushingly 
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claimed for the President the 
title of the best informed man 
in his country. If, Wilmot 
argued, a stranger and alien 
like himself could learn so much 
of the inner life of the capital 
in a single evening, how could 
those in authority be ignorant 
of the existence of so huge a 
moral cesspool? 

He did not know that his 
guides were two of the most 
astute members of that newly 
organised bureau of secret ser- 
vice which, as after - events 
proved, had nothing to learn 
from the methods of the most 
spy-ridden countries of Europe. 

It is to be feared that Wil- 
mot could not, with a clear 
conscience, have made a solemn 
declaration that he had borne 
in mind throughout that excit- 
ing and pleasant evening the 
warning of Hartley as to look- 
ing on the wine. How could 
he, with decency, refrain from 
sharing the hospitality so 
gracefully pressed upon him 
by these well-behaved, fas- 
tidious young citizens of the 
world? There was nothing 
vulgar about them or their 
potations. They drank like 
epicures of the best, generally 
produced by an _ obsequious 
barman—a strange and anom- 
alous feature—from a private 
store, apparently reserved for 
special clients. They carefully 
eschewed the liquor of the 
public bar, and warned Wilmot 
against it, giving details of its 
origin and composition that 
argued peculiar inside know- 
ledge. 

The acquaintance was re- 
newed quite accidentally, it 
seemed, next day. Wilmot did 
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not marvel that Pretorian 
officials, as they acknowledged 
themselves to be, should have 
so much time at their disposal, 
neither did he see anything 
strange in their marked pre- 
dilection for his company. 
This was prettily explained by 
a casual remark of the elder 
of the two. 

“We Hollanders suffer much 
from ennui among these dull 
Boers, and it gives spice to 
existence to meet a man like 
you who knows what life is.” 

Wilmot found the philan- 
thropic task of assisting in the 
dispersal of ennui much more 
pleasant than one’s duty to 
his neighbour usually is, and 
laboured hard at it during the 
day and the evening. It was 
well towards midnight when 
he reluctantly dragged himself 
away, determined to return to 
Johannesburg by the first train 
in the morning. 

The road to his hotel lay 
past one of the numerous low- 
class canteens that flourished 
in the capital. When opposite 
it, he was accosted by a 
decently dressed Kafir, speak- 
ing English intelligibly. 

“Baas,” said the native, in 
pathetic tone. “Wife very 
sick, Must have brandy. 
They won’t serve Kafirs. Buy 
two shillings’-worth for me.” 
He thrust a small flask and 
a coin into Wilmot’s hand. 
The Kafir, noticing the hesi- 
tancy, repeated his request im- 
ploringly, adding, “Wife will 
die without brandy.” 

Wilmot entered the bar, pur- 
chased the liquor, and brought 
it out to the Kafir, who was 
crouching in the shadow, but 
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rose promptly, snatched the 
flask, and, hastily removing 
the cork, began to drink. 

Before Wilmot could express 
his indignation at the brutal 
selfishness that would rob a 
dying woman, if only a Kafir, 
he felt a hand on his shoulder. 
A man in plain clothes and a 
constable were beside him. 

“TI arrest you for supplying 
liquor to a native,” said the 
man, who led him into the 
canteen. “Did you serve this 
man with brandy just now?” 
he demanded of the barman, 
who looked horribly scared, and 
hesitated. 

The detective went behind 
the bar, opened the till, and, 
turning out its contents on 
to the counter, rapidly exam- 
ined the coins and picked out 
a florin. 

“This is a marked coin. Did 
you receive it from the pris- 
oner ?” 

The barman assented. 

Wilmot was too dazed and 
astounded to remember much 
more, except that he was 
walked between two men along 
what seemed miles of streets, 
until they reached a brilliantly 
lighted office, where a man in 
uniform wrote something in a 
big book dictated by the detec- 
tive; then more bustling by 
two men, a short walk across 
a yard, the opening of a black 
door that revealed even greater 
blackness, a push that sent 
him sprawling on all - fours 
into the dark aperture, a slam- 
ming of the door behind him, 
then unconsciousness. 

The manner in which Wilmot 
had been projected into the cell 
was in accordance with the ap- 
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proved system introduced by a 
German inspector of police. It 
had always been found most 
effective in quietening for some 
time an obstreperous and vio- 
lent prisoner. He generally 
fell heavily forward, striking 
his head against the end wall, 
which brought on mild con- 
cussion of the brain, and 
wrenching one or both elbows 
against the door- posts with 
sufficient severity to render 
the arms useless long after 
the brain had resumed its 
functions. The Pretorian zarps 
were proud of their adroitness 
in this accomplishment; and 
with some reason, for they 
had rarely killed a victim 
with it, and Wilmot proved 
one of their successes. 

He lay quiet for an hour, 
and when reason returned the 
pain in his right arm induced 
him to remain quiescent, try- 
ing to guess what had hap- 
pened. But the thinking pro- 
cess proved sadly tangled; nor 
did the liquor he had partaken 
of so freely during the evening, 
and in fact throughout the 
entire day, conduce to clarity 
of intellect. 

A sudden dash of cold water 
over his head had a very sober- 
ing effect. He turned over, and 
in the dim light of the dawning 
day saw a man standing over 
him with a bright tin can in 
his hands. 

“Pull yourself together, man. 
You’ve got to face the Land- 
drost soon,” a rough but 


friendly voice drawled. 

Wilmot tried to raise himself 
on his elbow, but the pain 
caused him to collapse with 
an exclamation. 
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“Gave you the push, eh?” 
The man stooped down and 
passed his hand over Wilmot’s 
head, and felt the injured arm. 

“Nothing broke; you've 
come off light. Must have 
amateurs on duty; they 
chucked me, but did no 
damage. Been making a 
night of it?” 

Wilmot got with difficulty 
into a sitting posture, and, as 
he wiped his drenched head 
with his sleeves, his hand- 
kerchief having been taken 
from him, asked stupidly 
where he was. 

“In No. 6, Pretoria police 
station ; brought in with a run 
about one o’clock this morning. 
Been balmy three hours,” the 
man answered with business- 
like alacrity, as if reading from 
an official entry. 

“T can’t quite remember how 
I came,” Wilmot began. 

The man laughed. 

“It’s often so. Been that 
way myself. Don’t know what 
happened to me after I was 
thrown out of the bar—don’t 
even remember which bar.” 

“But I was not drunk; I 
was going home quietly when 
I was arrested. No; I was 
stopped by a Kafir a 

The man laughed again. 

“Don’t worry your head; 
police will tell you all about 
it when you get into court. 
Five pounds or a month ; that’s 
Pretoria rate, so long as you 
didn’t punch a zarp. Pretoria 
policemen are tender.” 

Wilmot grew angry, and 
protested that he was not ar- 
rested for drunkenness. He 
tried to piece his story to- 
gether. 
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“Oh, liquor to natives, eh? 
Seventy-five or three months 
for first offence; hundred or 
nine for second. Got the 
money all right, I suppose?” 

Wilmot bottled his anger, 
and made a fairly clear state- 
ment of his case, as well as his 
yet half-dazed condition per- 
mitted ; but the man was still 
incredulous, and bluntly told 
him he was a fool to humbug 
himself. 

“Leave it all to your solic- 
itor ; he knows how to manage 
these things.” 

‘But I have no solicitor.” 

The man looked genuinely 
surprised. 

“Then you're a new hand. 
Old stagers always have these 
things arranged for.” 

Wilmot recognised the im- 
possibility of convincing the 
man of his innocence, so aband- 
oned the attempt and became 
catechist in turn. “My case? 
oh, the usual, drunk and dis- 
orderly. I’m Jim Steevens ; 
must know me if you read the 
police reports. Got a private 
cell at the Johannesburg lock- 
up; patronised this hotel 
several times; they’re begin- 
ning to know me, so expect the 
tariff will go up this time. 
Hope I didn’t punch a zarp 
last night. Don’t generally. 
They sneak your cash if you 
do, and leave nothing to pay 
the fine. Always go quiet, 
that’s my motto; saves a lot 
of knocking about. But these 
zarps do tempt me; they’re 
frightened out of their lives of 
me. Lord! how the people at 
home would laugh if they knew 
what these poor devils have to 
put up with from Uitlanders 
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like me! They generally in- 
span half the force to run me 
in,” and he laughed at the 
recollection. 

Wilmot could not help envy- 
ing the airy indifference of the 
man. It was a most striking 
illustration of familiarity breed- 
ing contempt, and, in a way, it 
cheered him amid the vague 
terror of the unknown charge 
hanging over him. 

A constable opened the cell 
and spoke to Steevens, who 
seemed equally at home with 
the language and customs of 
the place. “He wants to know 
what you'll have for break- 
fast,” he interpreted. “He says 
you've got several pounds. 
Come out into the sun.” 

He set the example by walk- 
ing out into the sunny yard, 
where several other dishevelled 
Europeans sat about, while 
the Kafirs sluiced out the cells. 
Steevens sat on an upturned 
bucket. 

“Tt’s all serene. He says 
I’ve got some money too, which 
shows I didn’t punch a police- 
man. I'll order the break- 
fast.” 

Wilmot felt in his pockets, 
Every coin and loose article 
had been removed. Steevens 
noticed the action and laughed. 

“Any one can see you're 
new at the business. Fancy 
feeling in your pockets after 
the police have been through 
you! Wonder they left the 
lining. But they’re pretty 
good here. I have generally 
got my money back; but Johan- 
nesburg !—jeerusalem !—they’d 
take your boots there if they 
were good enough. Bring my 
pipe,” he shouted to the depart- 
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ing constable, who shortly re- 
turned with it and a tobacoo- 
pouch, and part of a cigar 
which had been found on Wil- 
mot. He entered into conver- 
sation with Steevens. ‘Seems 
I’m not so lucky as I thought,” 
said Steevens, when the con- 
stable went away. “I was 
rowdy, and shouting ‘Down 
with Kruger!’ I’m death on 
politics when I get full, That 
will mean a tenner or a month, 
and I’ve only got about a pound. 
Ah, well, there are worse places 
than Pretoria jail for a short 
stay. There’s a hanging due 
there—shouldn’t mind seeing 
that.” 

A passable breakfast, pro- 
cured from an adjacent hotel, 
was brought in, and killed the 
time till nine o’clock, when the 
party was marched to the 
Landdrost’s Court, the first 
half-dozen white prisoners lead- 
ing, and about fifty Kafirs and 
Indians following. 

Steevens’ was the first case 
dealt with. He proved an 
accurate prophet. 

“Ten pounds or a month,” 
he remarked to Wilmot as he 
rejoined him in the yard. 

When Wilmot’s turn came 
he was placed in a railed 
compartment. An interpreter, 
whose English was that of the 
English - speaking Dutchman 
of Cape Colony, stolidly re- 
peated the reading of the 
charge, which was that he, 
Graham Wilmot, did wilfully 
contravene section so-and-so 
of Law Number 216, to which 
he pleaded not guilty. 

The man in plain clothes, 
who had arrested him, went 
into the witness-box and de- 
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clared that, as the result of 
knowledge and suspicion of the 
prisoner, he had kept him under 
observation for two days; but 
owing to the criminal’s astute- 
ness in avoiding detection, he 
had set a native trap or detect- 
ive to catch him in the act. 

The Kafir who had person- 
ated the husband seeking 
brandy for a dying wife told 
his story with comparative 
accuracy, and the barman 
having identified the prisoner 
as the person served, and the 
flask as that which he had 
filled with brandy, the Land- 
drost proceeded to pronounce 
sentence with a celerity that 
gave the lie to the stories of 
magisterial tardiness in the 
Transvaal. 

“Seventy - five pounds or 
three months’ hard labour.” 

“Going to pay?” the inter- 
preter asked. 

“T have no money,” was all 
that Wilmot could think of to 
reply, and he was hustled into 
the yard. 

“Any one can see you're 
innocent,” Steevens was good 
enough to remark, as Wilmot, 
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dazed and stiff, sat by him on a 
form. “I always know ’em 
by the way they act in court. 
But, Lord! it doesn’t matter 
what you say or do. If you 
show ’em you aren’t afraid, and 
cross-examine the lying wit- 
nesses, and catch ’em out, 
Landdrost says to himself, 
‘He’s an old hand, knows all 
the tricks.’ If you are green 
you get bowled out through 
not knowing how to make the 
best of your case. Got friends 
who'll pay up, I suppose?” 

“T don’t know. I hardly 
know whether I’m awake or 
dreaming,” Wilmot answered. 

He awoke thoroughly when, 
two hours later, he, with the 
rest of the convicted prisoners, 
was marched to the jail. 

Standing on the pavement 
just outside the gate of the 
courtyard was a group of well- 
dressed young men, and among 
them his Hollander acquaint- 
ances of the previous day. 
They stared hard at him as he 
passed, and the elder laughed, 
—a fiendish, triumphant, con- 
temptuous laugh, that haunted 
Wilmot for many a day. 
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THE SCOTTISH RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION. 


(HISTORY VERSUS TRADITION.) 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


EVERY one knows that 
family tradition cannot be 
shaken. The quaich that 
Prince Charlie left in Ber- 
wickshire on his retreat from 
England ; the portrait that 
Queen Mary gave to the Mac- 
Cookie in Rannoch; the snuff- 
box presented to MacMull by 
James V.,—these impossible 
relics hold their own. Yet the 
Prince came not through Ber- 
wickshire ; the portrait bears 
date 1703; tobacco was un- 
known to Europe when James 
V. took snuff. National his- 
tory is as rich as family tra- 
dition in legends not to be 
eradicated. Yet the hopeless 
business of the historian is to 
be always making war on the 
exploded traditions with which 
even the most modern books of 
history are contaminated. In 
the ‘Cambridge Modern His- 
tory,’ vol. ii. pp. 550-598,1 we 
read an extremely brilliant 
essay by Mr F. W. Maitland 
on “The Anglican Settlement 
and the Scottish Reformation.” 
Mr Maitland has scarcely room 
enough for his topic, and the 
unhappy system of giving no 
references to authorities is dis- 
advantageous to the learned 
and vivacious writer, while it 
entails needless labour on the 
reader. Perhaps it is too late 
to hope that the editors who 


conduct the large collaborative 
history planned by Lord Acton 
will, in future volumes, insist 
on giving references to author- 
ities? Without them the work 
may be “very popular pie,” 
but “history” it can scarcely 
be called, rather a series of 
historical essays. An example 
of the inconveniences of the 
present method will be offered 
later. Mr Maitland may, 
however, have evidence un- 
known to me for stat ments 
which, at present, I must 
regard as traditional and non- 
historical. 

The question concerns the 
origins of the Scottish religious 
revolution under Knox, in 1559. 
Mr Maitland writes that (at an 
unnamed date, but in 1558- 
1559), “The Regent of Scot- 
land was given to understand ” 
(by Henri II. of France, it 
appears, but the point is left 
vague) “that the time for 
tolerance was past. ... The 
Queen Mother ” (Mary of Guise, 
the Regent) “fixed Easter Day 
(1559) for the return of all men 
to the Catholic worship. The 
order was disregarded,” and 
“the more notorious of the 
preachers were to answer at 
Stirling for their misdeeds ” on 
May 10. On May 11, the Revo- 
lution began in the church- 
wrecking at Perth.’ 





1 University Press, Cambridge, 1904. 
2 Cambridge Modern History, vol. ii. pp. 572, 573. 
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On this showing, Henri II., 
after concluding the peace of 
Cateau Cambresis (April 2, 
1559), meant “to be busy 
among the Protestants of 
France.” ‘Arrears of flog- 
ging,” as Mr Squeers said, 
had accrued during the war. 
Meanwhile the Regent, by 
French orders, was to be active 
among those in Scotland, and 
her first move was to order 
“all men” to “return to the 
Catholic worship” on Easter 
Day (March 26, 1559). 

This is the traditional story, 
still alive in a Cambridge 
History of 1904. It is the 
story of our most learned and 
impartial author, Patrick 
Fraser Tytler; but he places 
the blame of “a vast and un- 
principled design” — namely, 
that the Regent should “join a 
league for the destruction of 
the Protestants” and “put 
down the Reformation in Scot- 
land ”—on the broad shoulders 
of the Cardinal and the Duc de 
Guise. The plan was com- 
municated to the Regent by 
de Bethencourt, says Tytler, 
“soon after the conclusion of 
the peace of Cateau Cam- 
bresis.”1 Mr Maitland does 
not speak of a vast European 
conspiracy of persecution—only 
of French persecution in France 
and Scotland. I find no evi- 
dence, however, that (i) the 
Regent was advised from 
France to be “busy” in the 
persecution of the Reformers ; 
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and (ii) none that she “fixed 
Easter Day for the return of 
all men to the Catholic wor- 
ship.” For the commands from 
France to the Regent at this 
date the only testimony is that 
of Sir James Melville, writing 
in old age, from an errone- 
ous memory, while a vague 
remark occurs in the Mem- 
oirs of Castelnau. Dr M‘Crie 
pointed this out long ago in 
his ‘ Life of Knox.’ Melville’s 
story is absurd. 

On the conclusion of the peace 
of Cateau Cambresis (April 
2, 1559), Melville says that 
Henri II. wanted to send him 
“to swear the peace in Scot- 
land.” But the Guises insisted 
that de Bethencourt (Master of 
the Regent’s household) should 
go, and tell the Regent that 
“ the first and principal article ” 
of the treaty was that the 
Pope, France, Spain, and the 
Emperor ‘should pursue and 
punish all heretics with fire 
and sword,.. . willing the 
Queen Regent to do the like 
in Scotland.”* This is non- 
sense. De Bethencourt, coming 
from France, passed Berwick 
on April 13, 1559 ; the Regent’s 
known proclamations as_ to 
religion were issued on Feb- 
ruary 9 and on March 23, 
just before March 26, Easter 
Day.* As for Mary of Guise, 
she was then in no state to be 
“busy” in persecuting. On 
April 12 “she is not departed ” 
—namely, for France, by way 





1 Tytler, History of Scotland, vol. iii 
2 Note FF, pp. 358, 359. 1855. 


3 Melville, pp. 76,77. 1827. 


. pp. 89, 90. 1864, 


4 MCrie, p. 360. Croft to Cecil, April 14, 1559. Cal. For. Eliza., 1558- 
Estate of Scotland, Wodrow Miscellany, 


1559, p. 214, No. 527. Historie of the 
vol. i. p. 56, 
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of England—as she intended to 
do, “ but is very sore sicke, and 
in suche daunger as lief is 
despayred of.” So Sir Henry 
Percy wrote from Norham 
Castle to Cecil, correcting a 
former letter in which he had 
announced the Regent’s de- 
parture from Scotland.’ His 
earlier letter is unluckily lost : 
I think “departed” means 
departed from Scotland, not 
“from this life.’ She was at 
Stirling. There had _ been 
“appearance of contention 
among diverse of the chief 
noblemen that there were 
assembled for matters of 
religion.” The Regent had 
not one Scottish supporter— 
only the French. ‘The matter 
is pacyfied for the tyme.” 

Now here, I think, we have 
a@ contemporary notice (not 
hitherto observed to my know- 


ledge) of what Knox tells 


us.2 After Easter, he says, 
the Regent summoned four 
preachers (Methuen, Christi- 
son, Harlaw, and Willock), for 
reasons to be given later. Two 
nobles of the Reformers’ party 
remonstrated ; the Queen said 
that though the ministers 
“preached as truly as St 
Paul,” she would banish them 
from Scotland. But the Re- 
formers “most humbly sought 
her favours,” and “at last 
obtained that the summons at 
that time was delayed.” Glen- 
cairn and Campbell of Loudoun 
reminded her of “ her manifold 
promises.” She replied that 
princes must not be tied to 
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their promises, and the two 
noblemen “plainly forewarned 
her of the inconveniences that 
were to follow.” I know not 
what promises Mary broke 
when she summoned the four 
preachers for a new set of 
offences, as she had done. 
However, she was daunted, 
and said “she would advise.” 

Knox’s narrative is so in- 
coherent that we are not quite 
certain whether or not he means 
that these events occurred after 
Easter 1559. He seems first 
to say that they did, but later 
goes back to events before 
Kaster. Probably he means 
that the pause after the in- 
tervention of Glencairn and 
Loudoun occurred after Easter ; 
if so, this is the temporary 
pacification reported by Percy 
on April12. The Regent, how- 
ever, says Knox (after April 
12, probably), “did summon 
again” the preachers to Stirling 
for May 10, 1559. 

Now here may be the grain 
of truth in Melville’s story, of 
an order to persecute, brought 
by de Bethencourt after April 
2. Professor Hume Brown, 
by a slight oversight as to 
dates, says that de Bethencourt 
“was not in Scotland before 
June, ... and long previous 
to that date the Regent had 
taken her stand against the 
Congregation.” * But we have 
seen that de Bethencourt, who 
passed Berwick on April 13, 
might have been with the ailing 
Regent by April 15. Thus he 
may have advised her to cease 





1 §. P. Borders, vol. i., No. 241, MS. 
2 Knox, vol. i. pp. 315, 316. 
3 John Knox, vol. i. p. 344, note 1. 
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wavering, and “to summon the 
preachers again,” as she did. 
It is not certain, but it seems 
very possible, for summoned 
they were. To that extent, 
and no further, Guisian infiu- 
ence may have gone. As a 
matter of fact, with or without 
orders from France, the Regent 
had to summon these men, or 
cease to govern, and look on at 
the wrecking of churches and 
monasteries. “This step, in 
truth, the Regent was bound 
to take,” says Professor Hume 
Brown, “if she was to be 
mistress of her subjects, with 
authority to work out her 
ends,”—and prevent them from 
working out theirs! Ill as she 
was, she did her duty. 

It now appears that, if the 
Regent’s health had permitted, 
she would have left Scotland in 
March or April 1559 (she was 
certainly, in May, expected by 
the French to come to their 
country), and would not have 
been connected with any “ per- 
secution.” Her malady was 
no pretence ; her death was re- 
ported in Paris at the end of 
May, and she did die in June 
1560, after fourteen months of 
courageous war with disease 
and with fortune. She can- 
not, in her condition, in April 
1559, and with not a Scottish 
soul on her side, have intended 
to devastate the Protestants 
“with fire and sword.” 

That she took up this policy in 
consequence of de Bethencourt’s 
message from the Guises, and 
that she joined, as Melville 
reports, a Catholic League, or 
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took part in a secret treaty for 
persecution, — which did not 
exist, —is a tradition contra- 
dicted by dates and by facts. 
How could Spain make a 
league of persecution with 
France, when French success 
meant a French conquest of 
Scotland and an attack on 
England? As the Duke of 
Alva wrote to Philip of Spain, 
“What we have always held to 
be for your Majesty’s interests 
was that the French should leave 
Scotland; or, if they remain, 
that they should remain so 
weakened as not to have their 
hands free to attempt thence 
to execute their plans against 
England.” Ever since the 
death of Mary Tudor (Nov- 
ember 17, 1558), Spain had 
dreaded a French entry into 
England, of course by way of 
Scotland. After the outbreak 
of the religious revolution of 
Knox, Alva was in Paris, and 
warned Philip of the French 
forces intended for Scotland 
(June 1559). Later, in March 
1560, Philip tried to arrange a 
via media, which would permit 
France to subdue the Scottish 
Reformers, with 4000 men, 
without endangering LEng- 
land. But Philip’s desire was 
peace; not a league of perse- 
cution, a “poisonous figment ” 
of popular rumour, said the 
Emperor.’ 

Next, after showing that 
tradition and Mr Maitland, 
as far as he follows it, in re- 
gard to commands to persecute, 
are in error, we ask, did the 
Regent “ fix Easter Day for the 





1 Alva’s Memorial, August 1560. Father Pollen’s Papal Negotiations, pp. 
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return of all men to the Cath- 
olic worship”? Sir James Mel- 
ville says so, but Knox does 
not, though he wrote only four 
or five months after the events. 
He says, with his wonted 
vigour of style, that the Re- 
gent “commanded her house- 
hold to use all abominations 
at Easter,” and herself “com- 
municated with that idol in 
open audience. . . . Shesent 
forth such as she thought most 
able to persuade, at Easter 

i 6. Knox, we know, did 
not minimise the “ wicked- 
ness” of this “ wanton widow,” 
but he does not corroborate Mr 
Maitland. 

The learned and accurate 
Dr M‘Crie, who exposed 
the fables of Melville seventy 
years ago, says that the 
Regent issued a _ proclama- 
tion at the Market Cross, 
“commanding all the subjects 
to prepare to celebrate the 
ensuing feast of Easter, ac- 
cording to the rites of the 
Church of Rome.”? For evi- 
dence he cites a MS. ‘ Historie 
of the Estate of Scotland.’ 
The anonymous author of the 
‘Historie’ says not one word 
to that effect! He merely 
avers, as does Dr M‘Crie, that 
on March 23, 1559, three days 
before Easter, “amongst other 
statutes, the Queen Regent 
caused proclaim this at the 
market crosses at Edinburgh 
and other places, containing in 
effect that no manner of person 
should take upon hands to 
preach or minister the sacra- 
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ments, except they were thereto 
admitted by the Ordinary or 
Bishop under no less pain than 
death,” * the penalty suggested 
by the framers of the Knoxian 
‘Book of Discipline’ for the 
administering of the sacra- 
ments by unqualified persons, 
But the ‘Historie’ does not 
say, though Dr M‘Crie quotes 
it and nothing else for his 
authority, that the Regent 
“commanded all the subjects 
to prepare to celebrate the en- 
suing feast of Easter, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church 
of Rome.” That is an addition 
attributed to the ‘ Historie’ by 
Dr M‘Crie, out of his own will 
and fantasy, and he quotes no 
other source. 

We have thus, as far as I 
am aware, no authority but 
Melville’s for Mr Maitland’s 
statement ; and Dr M‘Crie has 
discredited Melville. The good 
old knight, Sir James Melville, 
is so often wrong, beyond 
doubt, that his authority can- 
not be accepted without corro- 
boration. Dr M‘Crie goes on, 
“Understanding that her pro- 
clamation was disregarded, the 
Regent determined on taking 
decisive steps to enforce obedi- 
ence, by bringing the preachers 
to justice.’ She summoned 
them (four of them); then, 
being threatened by Glencairn 
and Loudoun, she promised to 
take the matter ‘‘into serious 
consideration,’ and at last 
(probably, as I suggest, after 
seeing de Bethencourt and 


hearing his news) ordered the 








1 Knox, vol. i. pp. 315-317. 
2 M‘Crie, Knox, p. 124. 
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summons to hold good for May 
10.3 

The Regent had been work- 
ing for peace ever since 
February, as letters in the 
State Papers show. She can- 
not have been so foolish as to 
suppose that persecution in 
Scotland would make for the 
continuance of peace, though 
Elizabeth was bound not to 
assist the rebels of the French 
king, whose son, the Dauphin 
Francis, was husband of the 
Queen of Scotland. The truth 
is that, even if there had been 
no such place as France, and 
no such people as her brothers, 
the Guises, the Regent could 
not for ever stand aloof from 
the conflict which was thrust 
upon her by the Reformers. 
Either the Congregation must 
govern Scotland, or she must. 
The question, deferred for two 
years, had to be settled. It 
was not a question of tolera- 
tion: one religion or the other 
must pack; one party or the 
other must possess the churches ; 
new laws, the contrary of the 
old, must be passed, or the old 
laws must be enforced. More- 
over, Scotland must be Eng- 
land’s ally, or a mere province 
of France. That was the 
situation. 

The Reformers had brought 
things to this pass by occupy- 
ing churches, destroying altars 
and works of art and service- 
books, and, in this way, “re- 
forming” kirks. The Regent 
must look on passively while 
the process of devastation and 
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seizure was lawlessly carried 
out, or must put her foot down. 
She had put it down, and lifted 
it again, before April 1559, and 
the Reformers had challenged 
her. She had replied to the 
challenge by proclamations in 
February and March. Con- 
ceivably, after seeing de 
Bethencourt, about April 16, 
she thought that she would 
now be aided by France. If 
she did, she was very much 
mistaken. After all, she only 
went to a length to which she 
had gone before, with no con- 
sequences of any importance. 
She put the preachers where 
they, or three of them out of 
five, were already, — ‘to the 
horn.” Knox was at the horn 
since 1556; Methuen was at 
the horn, but Haliburton, 
Provost of Dundee, “fearing 
God,” declined to apprehend 
him.? Harlaw was also “the 
Queen’s rebel” in October 
1558; and was maintained, in 
Dumfriesshire, by Alexander 
Stewart of Garlies. He had 
“committed enormities and 
contempts against the privilege 
of Holy Kirk and Acts of 
Parliament,” but the bailies of 
Dumfries refused to meddle 
with him.* Had these men 
been “relaxed” from the horn, 
and if not, how were they the 
worse, or how was the Regent 
the better, for their being put 
to the horn again in May? 
They were “relaxed” in July 
1559. 

What had they been doing? 
We know from Knox that 





1 M‘Crie, Knox, pp. 124, 125. 


2 Calderwood, vol. i. p. 439. 
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Methuen had already “ re- 
formed ” the church at Dundee. 
Pitscottie tells us that he had 
“ministered the communion in 
Dundee and in Cupar” (he was 
a baker), “and caused the 
images thereof to be cast down, 
and abolished the Pope’s re- 
ligion so far as he passed or 
preached.”! Now if a man, 
however holy, goes on tours of 
church - wrecking, something 
must be done, sooner or later! 
Calvin raged against preachers 
who did what Methuen (if we 
believe Pitscottie) had been 
doing ; he spoke of them with 
contempt and disgust. “ Not 
only has Tartas” (a preacher) 
“consented to such mischief, 
but he has excited the people, 
like the most rowdy of the 
crowd” (comme le plus mutin 
de tous). Tartas “had burned 
idols, and broken down a cross.” 
“His pretence that he is only 
obeying his conscience is in- 
tolerable obstinacy. If he 
wants us to approve of him, 
he must show that he obeys 
God’s commands. But we 
know that it is precisely the 
reverse.”? Calvin adds that 
the preacher is “too stupid to 
know what he is about.” 
Tartas was suspended by his 
Consistory. 

These were, and, after 1559, 
these continued to be, the 
views of Calvin, and, I think, 
of the Genevan Church, on 
such ferocities of destruction 
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as marked the preaching tours 
of Knox and other agitators. 
In Calvin’s letters his ideas on 
this point are frequently and 
vigorously stated. Knox had 
long been intimate with Calvin 
at Geneva, but had again and 
again, in epistles to England 
and Scotland, shown his utter 
disregard of his revered master’s 
teaching as to these and other 
outrages. But Knox’s ‘History’ 
of these events was written for 
the brethren in all realms, for 
Calvin among others, and now 
we understand why Knox, 
when addressing the contem- 
porary public at home and 
abroad in his ‘ History,’ assigns 
the outrages in Perth to “the 
rascal multitude,” while in a 
private letter, he (like the 
other authorities) ascribes them 
to “the Brethren.” ® 
Publicpreaching meant public 
destruction of altars and works 
of art. As under Wishart’s 
eloquence in 1543, at Dundee,‘ 
so now, under that of Methuen 
& Co., there was wrecking and 
looting. Mr Maxwell, in his 
‘Old Dundee,’ tells us what 
came of Wishart’s sermons in 
that town, thirteen years earlier. 
“The words of the preacher 
. » » had stimulated the 
popular feeling against the 
monasteries, and, no doubt, 
led to the wanton and riotous 
spoliation of their property 
which thereafter took place,” 
and which the Reformers, in 





1 Pitscottie, vol. ii. p. 523, 
2 Calvin to the Consistory of Sauve. 
Reformatorum, vol. xlvi. pp. 580, 581. 


Date uncertain, 1560 or 1561. Corpus 


3 Knox, vol. i. pp. 320-322; vol. vi. p. 23. That Knox’s Book II. was 
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January 1559, had already 
threatened to renew on a 
greater scale. Everything 
worth stealing was stolen, in 
1543, at Dundee; the rest was 
destroyed. Kirkhill Castle was 
burned, and Lady Kirkhill, 
seventy years of age, “by the 
most cruel forethought felony 
they drowned ” in Tay !! 

The Regent remembered all 
these acts of zeal, and foresaw 
that they would be repeated, 
under the exhortations of public 
preachers. She had allowed 
the preachers to be summoned ; 
but, again and again, cowed by 
the menaces of the Brethren, or 
to win their votes for the gift 
of the “matrimonial crown” to 
her son-in-law, she had drawn 
-back, and let bygones be by- 
gones. This could not endure 
for ever. Long before the 
peace of Cateau Cambresis, 
the Regent had been fairly 
challenged. In the early winter 
Parliament of 1558 the Re- 
formers had proclaimed their 
determination, if their demands 
were not conceded, to disobey 
the law, and to enjoy immunity 
“for violating of such rites as 
man without God’s command- 
ment or Word hath com- 
manded.” They would violate 
all Catholic rites. They will 
not be responsible for uproars 
and violence committed.” 

They went further, as we 
havesaid. ‘ Zealous Brethren,” 
in January 1559, affixed the 
revolutionary document called 
“The Beggars’ Warning” on 
the doors of every religious 
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house in Scotland. It is an 
appeal to mob violence, and is 
the work of educated and or- 
ganised men.’ The religious 
are warned that, if they do not 
quit their houses before Whit- 
suntide 1559, the mob will expel 
them. They kept their prom- 
ise. This indicates a precon- 
certed revolution. The Regent 
replied to challenges in proc- 
lamations of February 9 and of 
March 23, 1559. Under the 
futile and familiar threat of the 
death-penalty all are forbidden 
to do violence; to disturb 
church services ; to strike men ; 
bully priests ; eat flesh in Lent ; 
or, if unqualified, to administer 
the sacraments. In face of 
this, Methuen, Christison, Har- 
law, and Willock are charged 
with passing Eastertide in mak- 
ing convocations of the lieges, 
preaching, and making sedition 
and riots in Dundee, Montrose, 
and other parts of Forfarshire 
and Kincardine.‘ 

The preachers and the Breth- 
ren, in a multitude of some 
6000 men, occupied Perth, an 
excellent and fortified central 
strategic position. Fairly or 
unfairly (Knox is the only orig- 
inal evidence for unfairness), 
the Regent put to the horn, in 
their absence, for new offences, 
men who had been at the horn 
before for old offences. The 
Brethren then wrecked church 
and monasteries in Perth, and 
the Revolution had begun: the 
menaced attack on all religious 
houses had started on its path. 
Knox led the van. 





1 Maxwell, Old Dundee, pp. 82, 83, 395. 


3 Ibid., note 1, pp. 320, 321. 
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Here I must point out what 
seems to be an error, but an 
interesting error, of Mr Mait- 
land. He writes: “Frangois 
Morel, the French Reformer, 
implored Calvin to keep this 
firebrand ” (Knox) “out of Eng- 
land, lest all should be spoilt.” ! 
Here is a statement not to be 
found, I think, in any British 
biography of Knox. His ad- 
mirers do not tell us how 
heartily Calvin and the lead- 
ing French Reformers loathed 
Knox’s anarchist doctrines. Far 
from that, Dr M‘Crie assures 
us that, “on certain difficult 
questions” (resistance to the 
civil powers), “ Knox found that 
the views of the learned men 
in Switzerland ‘ coincided with 
his own,’ and ‘confirmed the 
judgment which he had already 
formed for himself.’” For this 
Dr M‘Crie cites Knox; but, in 
the passage quoted, Knox does 
not say so, and we know that, 
if he had said so, he would have 
said what was untrue.” 

Morel, who  abominated 
Knox’s violent ideas, was 
pastor of the Paris Church 
(Genevan), and president of 
the first Synod of the French 
Protestant Church, held in May 
1559. As Mr Maitland gives 
no reference for Morel’s opinion, 
thereby causing me a long 
hunt for his source, I suppose 
him to refer to that worthy’s 
letter to Calvin of June 1559.° 
He writes :— 


“Knox [Gnoguius/] was lately at 
Dieppe [February-April 1559] wait- 
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ing on a wind for Scotland, He had 
the audacity to proclaim publicly the 
most evil and pestilent doctrine, that 
women are unworthy to reign, and 
that Christians may make armed 
defence against tyrants, I fear he 
may fill Scotland with his fury. He 
is said to have a boon companion 
[sodalem], who, we hear, has received 
a call from the people of Dieppe to 
be their minister. If he is in- 
fected with such doctrines, for 
Christ’s sake pray that he may not 
be sent, or, if he has set out, bid the 
Dieppe people beware of him.” 


Morel does not “implore 
Calvin to keep this firebrand 
out of England,” as Mr Mait- 
land says: Elizabeth kept him 
out, and no wonder; for if 
Morel is right, Knox was 
speaking at Dieppe against the 
right of women to reign, and, 
if he spread his opinion in 
England, it meant a renewal 
of the Wars of the Roses! 
Moreover, Knox, in an epistle 
to Scotland, had just asserted 
that every member of the 
people has the right to “ pun- 
ish ” Catholics (who are “idol- 
aters”), “according to the 
vocation of every man, and 
according to that possibility 
and occasion which God doth 
minister to revenge the injury 
done to His glory.”* Thus 
any of the Brethren, with a 
vocation that way, ought, if 
ap opportunity offers, to shoot 
the Regent. These mad doc- 
trines were hateful to Morel 
and Calvin. 

The Scottish Revolution was 
inevitable, and Knox fanned 
the flame,—how insanely his 








1 Cambridge Modern History, vol. ii. p. 573. 


2 M‘Crie, p. 65, note 5. 


The note, citing Knox’s letter of May 10, 1554, 


corrects Dr M‘Crie’s assertion. Cf. Hume Brown, John Knox, vol. i. pp. 155-158. 
3 Corpus Reformatorum, vol. xlv. pp. 540, 541. 


4 “The Appellation”: Geneva, 1558. 
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biographers hardly enable us 
to understand. The views of 
Calvin, who “deprecated all 
violence, even the seizure of 
places of worship,” may be 
studied in Mr Whitehead’s 
new and laudable ‘Gaspard 
de Coligny’ (Methuen: 1904). 

Two antagonistic forces col- 
lided: the Catholic sovereign 
and the iconoclastic Congrega- 
tion, whose consciences were 
identical with that of Tartas, 
the French cross - destroying 
preacher. How could the 
Regent have avoided the col- 
lision except by abdicating? 
She had no desire to institute 
a Catholic crusade of persecu- 
tion; her life had been de- 
spaired of, according to Percy, 
and she had apparently made 
arrangements for leaving Scot- 
land. 

The ordinary account of 
events, Mr Maitland’s account, 
seems to me to be merely 
traditional, based on the often 
exposed errors of Sir James 
Melville, and on Knox’s state- 
ment that, after the peace 
(of April 2, 1559), “she began 
to spew forth and disclose the 
latent venom of her double 
heart.” She had “spewed 
forth” six weeks before the 
peace, in her February pro- 
clamation, answering the chal- 
lenge of the zealous Brethren.' 
She did not hurry to take her 
part in a European scheme of 
fire and sword, an impossible 
league of persecution, revealed 
to her by Melville’s “ Button- 
court.” What she really did 


we have explained: she tried 
te get four preachers sent out 
of Scotland. There, to all 
appearance, they might have 
remained safely enough, as 
Harlaw and Methuen had done 
already. But the heart of the 
multitude “taught them ter- 
rible things,” and what was 
inevitable occurred. 

At one time I thought that 
this view of the case was 
erroneous. My notion was that 
the Regent took the excuse 
of illness to leave Scotland open 
to a French Regent—say her 
brother, young d’E]lbouf—with 
an organised plan of persecu- 
tion. The evidence may be 
stated briefly. 

On May 22 the news of the 
Revolution of May 11 at Perth 
reached the Court of France 
—an instance of expeditious 
transmission of tidings? On 
May 23 Throckmorton appar- 
ently did not then know the 
Scottish news, but he writes: 
“T am credibly informed that 
the French king . . .” means 
“, .. to use the extremest per- 
secution he may against the 
Protestants in his countries, 
and the like in Scotland.” * 

It appeared to me that, if 
this were true, the ailing 
Regent had arranged to leave 
Scotland by design, to make 
place for a vigorous male per- 
secutor and a_ preconcerted 
persecution. 

But, first, Throckmorton ad- 
vises Cecil to seize this noble 
opportunity “to use the matter 
in Scotland after such sort as 





1 Knox, vol. i. p. 315. 


2 Throckmorton to Cecil, June 7, 1559, Paris. Forbes, vol. i. p. 117. 


3 Forbes, vol. i. p. 101. 
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may seem best to serve the 
- turn, and the like in the other 
places, if it shall be thought 
convenient.” 

It was thought very “con- 
venient ” by Cecil, as we know. 
But Henri II. could not but 
perceive that what was con- 
venient for Cecil’s “turn” was 
highly inconvenient for himself. 
He did see it, and, if we may 
ever believe Sir James Mel- 
ville at all, told him, through 
the Constable, to visit Scot- 
land, and see “if it be only 
religion that moves them,” or 
if the rising was political. If 
only religion was concerned, 
“we must commit Scotsmen’s 
souls unto God, for we have 
enough to do to rule the con- 
sciences of our own country- 
men.” ! 

Melville went to Scotland, 
reaching the Regent on June 
13. Throckmorton says that 
the Regent was to return with 
him to France. 

On June 7 Throckmorton 
reports that the French Min- 
isters are all at sea about a 
Scottish policy. They thought 
of sending one out of four 
people—d’Elbceuf seemed the 
“fittest.” He would take 500 
soldiers, after the Regent ar- 
rived in France; meanwhile 
she had orders to practise 
toleration. She arranged, in 
fact (July 24), for a truce, and 
abstention from violence on 
either side, till a Parliament 
met in January 1560. The 
Congregation, aided by Eng- 
land, broke the truce, and de- 
posed the Regent.2 Throck- 
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morton advised Cecil to nourish 
the troubles in Scotland and 
patronise Knox. Already (June 
7) Scots were making proposals 
to him about Arran. The idea 
of marrying Arran to Eliza- 
beth had occurred to their 
minds: they hint at it on 
June 24, and the success of 
the scheme must have prob- 
ably meant a Hamilton in 
place of a Stuart dynasty in 
Scotland. 

When the Regent was dan- 
gerously ill in April 1559, after 
she had arranged to leave Scot- 
land for France, the assembled 
nobles discussed the question, 
Who was to govern if she 
died? The nearest heir to the 
throne, the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, head of the House of 
Hamilton, was sent for, and 
“it is agreed amongst them, 
for the avoiding of all dan- 
gers, that if God shall call 
the Dowager, the governance 
shall be with the said Duke, 
M. d’Oysel, and M. de Rubai 
jointly, until the King and 
Queen Dauphins” (Francis and 
Mary Stuart) “shall have 
otherwise directed the same,” 
—so Sir Henry Percy wrote 
to Cecil (April 12, 1559). Now 
Chatelherault, at this time, 
was a patron of “the Word,” 
and no persecutor. 

In these circumstances it can 
hardly be said that the ailing 
Regent was leaving Scotland 
to make room for a French 
persecutor. It appears that 
no scheme of persecution was 
embraced by the Regent 
(though that is the verdict 





1 Melville, p. 80. 
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of tradition, accepted even by 
Tytler and M‘Crie), but that 
the Revolution was an event 
foreseen, and forced on, by the 
Scottish Reformers. 

Knox’s admirers have hardly 

iven him credit enough for 
boldly breaking with Calvin’s 
idea that Christian men may 
not resist tyrants by force of 
arms. Yet, with great modesty, 
Knox declared to, or rather let 
it be understood by, the Lords 
in Scotland that Calvin had 
approved of his ideas in 1559. 
Being asked, in 1564, to write 
on the subject “to Mr Calvin, 
and to the learned in other 
countries,” he said that he 
had heard opinions, those of 
“the most godly and most 
learned that be known in 
Europe. I came not to this 
realm without their resolution, 
and for my assurance I have the 
handwriting of many... .”? 

In several of Calvin’s letters, 
as I have said, before and after 
1559, he, like Morel, utterly re- 
pudiates such notions as those 
of Knox about slaying “idol- 
aters,” and.about resistance in 


arms. He cannot have given 
them his approval at the mo- 
ment when Knox left Geneva 
for Scotland early in 1559, 
that eventful year. News had 
reached Knox, before he left 
Geneva for Scotland, that 
“Christ was everywhere pub- 
licly preached, the sacraments 
duly administered, the impure 
ceremonies of Antichrist being 
overthrown.”? In these cir- 
cumstances Calvin would not 
be so false to himself as to 
approve Knox’s anarchic doc- 
trines of the right of Protest- 
ants to murder Catholics. Our 
Reformer did not in so many 
words tell the Lords that Cal- 
vin did approve. He “had 
heard the judgments of the 
most learned,” he “came not 
to this realm without their 
resolution”; but the “judg- 
ments” which he heard, from 
men like Calvin and Morel, 
were contrary to his own doc- 
trine, and the “resolution” 
cannot possibly have differed 
from the “judgments.” Knox 
had not been a notary for 
nothing ! 





1 Knox, vol. ii. p. 460. 


2 M‘Crie, Knox, p. 115, note 5. 
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WE will begin with the 
Atbara, or rather with the spot 
where the clear winter waters of 
the last of the tributaries mingle 
with the muddy sweep of the 
parent river. The last of the 
tributaries, for from this place 
the “Father of Waters,” the 
sacred Nile, gives and receives 
not. It is the most generous 
of rivers, and perchance this 
very generosity is the cause of 
that perpetual and wearying 
cry for “backsheesh ” which is 
the plaint of those who, in 
Egypt, dwell upon its banks. 
They would have the strangers 
who come amongst them ape 
the noble spirit of that which 
gives them life. From this 
meeting of the waters the rich 
current swirls heavily past 
Berber to Abu Hamed, turns 
to the west, and in one great 
loop makes Dongola the most 
fertile of provinces, ere, broken 
by black rocks and seamed by 
foam - flecks, it descends on 
Wady Halfa, to be churned by 
steamer paddles and gazed on 
by the tourist. 

The casual traveller knows 
not the Dongola loop, nor do 
we who write; but then, save 
for passing glimpses from a 
swiftly running train, he is 
alike ignorant of the Nile from 
the Atbara to Omdurman, and 
it is a reach well worth the 
knowing,—a stretch for ever 
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associated with the history of 
war, and glorified by the mag- 
nificence of the Shabluka, the 
great gorge of the Sudan. Day 
was dawning, and the Amka 
lay in mid-stream wellnigh 
motionless, waiting for light 
to guide her into the narrow 
mouth of the declining river— 
for the Atbara is rain-fed, a 
mountain product of Abyssinia, 
and dwindles fast as summer 
wanes, 

From a camp-bed upon the 
cabin deck we gaze shorewards 
with sleep-laden eyes, and 
watch the crimson creep into 
the east and feel the faint chill 
of a morning wind. Blackness 
merges with blackness, till the 
torch of day touches the land 
with light, and the water 
stretch with silver. The banks 
are bold and high, and pres- 
ently take shape and definition, 
while poised in mid-air a 
heavy tracery stands out 
against the ruddy glow. That 
is the railway-bridge, fashioned 
by the enterprising Yankee, 
the solitary one of its kind in 
all the vast area of the Sudan, 
a link as it were with civilisa- 
tion and the North. War 
gave it birth—red and savage 
war; but the relentless grip 
of that fell destroyer is seen 
more clearly in these strange 
black pillars rising from the 
banks in huddled shapeless 
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masses, through which come 
glimpses of the lightening sky, 
in the place of desolation yet 
to be revealed. The pillars 
are the broken walls of Jaalin 
huts, the masses are the ruined 
and crumbling dwellings; the 
place, Dakhala by name, was 
once @ tiny township of peace- 
ful folk. A spit runs out into 
the Nile, and at its point there 
rises what, from its mere ap- 
pearance, might well be an old 
Scottish keep, a mouldering 
castle beloved of owls and 
jackdaws and the night-flying 
bat. It is the remnant of a 
Dervish fort, mute witness to 
a vanished kingdom and a 
tyranny undone. 

The Amka, bluff-bowed and 
unlovely, stern-wheels slowly 
from the murky flood into the 
green water which glides be- 
tween the silting banks of sand, 
against one of which she ties 
up hard by the bridge. Ere 
she has come to her moorings, 
the sun—and in the Sudan he 
is a sun indeed—has sprung 
into the heavens, and is already 
at his work, scorching where 
there is little left to scorch, 
beating down on sand and scrub 
and water with relentless power, 
blistering the bridge paint, and 
revealing all the mournfulness 
of a melancholy place. It is 
very lonely this site of a de- 
serted village, this spot of an 
already forgotten tragedy, this 
mouth of a river which has 
ofttimes run red as the dawn 
which heralded the sunrising. 
Yet is there life even here; a few 
Egyptian soldiery, guardians 
of the bridge, a few nomads 
driving scraggy goats amongst 
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the scraggy scrub, a few Arabs 
come to look upon the river- 
steamer and perchance to sell 
a sheep. 

There is life in the fantastic 
dém-palms, in the queer cactus- 
like growths, in a scanty field 
of millet, in the spiky grass, for 
all the world like the bent 
which coats the salt sea-dunes 
of the Moray Firth. There is 
life in the doves which boom 
from the mimosas; for in the 
Sudan these wild columbines 
rarely coo and gurgle as in 
other lands, but tell their loves 
and simple stories in a long, 
soft, incessant booming, melod- 
ious and monotonous. There 
is life in the pretty, plump, 
grey plovers, with breasts of a 
dainty rose hue, which run and 
pick and peck upon the sand, 
fearless and busy. There is 
life in the thickets, to judge by 
the clear piping and chirruping 
of little birds, some gay-plum- 
aged, some dowdy, but all 
lively, hasting to breakfast ere 
the heat drives them into 
silence and to shade. Lastly, 
there is life in the Atbara, for 
fine fat fish with black-barred 
backs and coarse snouts flicker 
to the surface and nose round 
the sides, no doubt wondering 
what this strange visitant to 
their haunts may be. Per- 
chance a grim and loathsome 
timsah lurks stealthily in the 
pools, half-buried in the mud, 
for such there be in the Atbara, 
and at the time of low water 
these saurians are savage; but 
none are visible, though to be 
sure it is yet early for them. 
The crocodile loves the sand- 
bank only when it is warming 
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his flat and chequered belly, and 
the sun roasting his rugged 
back, and the heat filtering to 
his chilly reptilian blood. 

We disembark and take our 
way slowly to the railway em- 
bankment and bridge. Thence 
there is a view of the shining 
Atbara, which even now is 
forming itself into pools, shrink- 
ing to insignificance, preparing 
for its long winter’s rest. On 
either side is dull green vegeta- 
tion, mere strips, which yet 
impart a certain beauty to the 
landscape, a relief to what is 
beyond; for beyond is the 
desert. Who shall describe 
the desert? It has been the 
subject of verse and prose, it 
has been execrated and praised ; 
there be some who say a curse 
rests upon it, and others who 
find in it a glamour, a strange 
elusive charm. True, when 
night descends and a great 
golden moon thrusts its arc 
above the horizon, and all is 
cool and quiet, and the vault 
is a blue black studded with 
stars innumerable, the desert is 
transformed. White and ghost- 
ly gleams the sand-stretch, the 
ripple ridges edged as with a 
hoar-frost or a crusting of 
sparkling salt. It is then, 
then only, that the immensity, 
the freeness, the mystery of 
the tenantless space is realised 
to the full, and mayhap appre- 
ciated. But the desert by day, 
tawny, hot, void of all shade, 
void of all life, grim, relentless, 
reflecting the sun’s glare with 
an added glare of its own, 
wearisome to the eye, trying 
to the mind, merging on all 
sides with the steely azure of 
a glittering sky—such a desert 
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is vile, vile and thirsty. How 
much viler when its powdery 
crust, its top-dressing of grit 
and dust and sand and tiny 
pebbles, is caught and lifted 
by the fierce haboub, and driven 
in swirling, engulfing clouds 
of black or yellow drift—a 
flying, choking desert in the 
air, a hideous torment, a terror 
sweeping to blind and paralyse 
and even to destroy, hated by 
man and beast, a judgment of 
Allah upon sinful and impious 
humanity. 

Far, then, as eye can reach 
stretches the gleaming plain, 
dotted in parts by thorn-bush, 
in parts raised into mounds by 
the drift, but to all intents a 
dull level, across which a rider 
trots slowly on his donkey, a 
moving speck of grey and 
white. 

There are gazelle out yonder, 
timid pretty creatures, hard to 
find, harder to approach, harder 
still to slay, though it may be 
done, for the deer are curious, 
and, like wiser animals, love to 
linger on the verge of danger. 

So much for the east. On 
the west courses the broad 
Nile, the river of antiquity, the 
most famous waterway in his- 
tory, and its farther bank is a 
dense mass of what in the 
Americas would be called pal- 
metto scrub. If we creep up 
the eastern bank in a nuggar 
and then hoist canvas and 
launch out into the deep, we 
shall sail and drift and land 
opposite the mouth of the At- 
bara, and find comfort in the 
shade, and discover a multitude 
of doves—ring-doves and tiny 
long-tailed fellows, which fly 
with the speed of swallows, and 
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have no fear of man. A dense 
zareba of thorns lines the edge 
of the scrub-belt, and within it 
rove goats and the thin sheep 
which one first knew in pic- 
tures of the Mount of Olivet 
and the Cedars of Lebanon. It 
is yet to be discovered upon 
what the goats of the Sudan 
support existence. Out into 
the desert they are driven at 
daybreak, back to the villages 
they are shepherded at sunset. 
At all times they appear ex- 
pectant, they seem for ever 
hungry, and there is no very 
visible sustenance for them in 
the waste. Yet they flourish 
and yield a thin milk. Like 
the desert itself, they consti- 
tute a mystery. 

There are traces of cultiva- 
tion, ancient indigo-vats, run- 
nels where Nile water has 
coursed of old. Some day 
these feddans will again bear 
fruit, twenty, fifty, an hundred- 
fold, for this is cotton soil, and 
waits only the advent of the 
steam - pump, the canal, the 
labourer—in short, the capital- 
ist—to blossom like the rose. 
There is an island up-stream, 
flat and low-lying, with a 
sluggish backwater and muddy 
shores, an ideal place for duck. 
As the evening falls we see 
them come, long wedge-shaped 
flights of them, with necks and 
wings outstretched, seeking the 
shallows and their night’s rest. 
A few geese, ungainly birds, 
head also for the flats as the 
sun sinks, and soon the whole 
scene, peaceful, and for a space 
of exceeding beauty, is bathed 
in that wondrous after - glow 
which can transform the most 
prosaic of landscapes. The 
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west is full of a curious green- 
ish hue, a light green, so light 
that the tufted palm-tops look 
black against it, a soft chaste 
colour, which somehow induces 
a sadness and a silence and a 
strange yearning after things 
unknown. Trace the green 
up and mark how it becomes 
tinged with saffron and merges 
with the most delicate of pinks, 
which in its turn shades off 
into a dainty violet. This 
last forms the connecting-link 
between the sunset hues and 
the great arch of deep rich 
blue overhead and in the east, 
already set with twinkling 
stars, half-gilt, half-silver. 
The old mud-brick Dervish 
fort is very fine—ay, and very 
homely looking —against the 
sky, and fish are rising for the 
evening’s meal in the waters of 
the tributary. The Nile and all 
its feeders are full of the finny 
tribe. There is a perch-like 
fish which attains huge dimen- 
sions, and may weigh many hun- 
dred pounds—a mass of fishy 
flesh covered with coarse scales, 
and carrying stout teeth in his 
jaws. <A sporting fellow this, 
keen on a spoon-bait, and try- 
ing as a tarpon to the tackle. 
Not infrequently he is to be 
seen drifting down-stream dead 
and decomposed. Happy, then, 
the Sudani who meets with such 
dainty and filling fare, for few 
nets could hold such a monster, 
and he is hard to spear, while 
his condition is no drawback to 
the omnivorous black. Again 
there are small fish with pig- 
like snouts and a reddish skin, 
and pretty little silver fish with 
humped backs and wondering 
eyes, and ugly chaps like sea- 
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braize, and spiky villains, and 
floating electric batteries, verit- 
able bags of living jelly, prized 
for headache and sunstroke when 
cut in strips and bound about 
the aching forehead. Strangest 
of all are the siluroids or mud- 
fish, hideous monsters, lumpy 
and flat at the same time, with 
perverted grins stamped upon 
their heads, thick blubber lips, 
and trailing tentacles. Half- 
amphibious these, which go 
prowling ashore of evenings, 
and hide in holes and crannies, 
and may, in other parts of 
Africa,—at least, so ’tis said,— 
play a part in the spread of 
that sleeping sickness which 
slew Durnovo the Portuguese. 
This, however, is no scientific 
memoir, so we shun lengthy 
and high-sounding titles, and 
hark back to the Atbara and 
the night cries which assail us 
as the land is wrapped in 
darkness. 

A jackal, prowling on the 
outskirts of some distant village 
in the scrub, howls dismally, 
and is answered by the harsh 
cry of a purple heron hunting 
for its prey. The hum of in- 
sects is in the air, the giddy 
dance of winged and unseen 
hosts is going on above and 
about us. There is a beating 
of countless tiny wings. A 
mosquito shrills in the ear and 
quarters a skin patch against 
which he is crushed ere he can 
raise his legs and thrust home 
his doubly channeled proboscis. 
Silly weak-looking white flies, 
with beady eyes and double 
tails, commit suicide in dozens 
round the lamp ; and a blunder- 
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ing flying beetle buzzes dazed 
into the light circle, stuns him- 
self, and twirls noisily upon the 
table like a cockchafer on a 
pin. It is the customary night, 
cool, pleasant, restful save for 
such lesser worries, and here, 
as will yet be shown, these are 
but a trifle. On the morrow 
we are off for the journey of 
two hundred miles to that new 
Khartoum which is rising like 
a phoenix from the ashes, from 
the crumbling mud and brick 
of the town which the Mahdi 
and the Khalifa destroyed. 
We look back as we swing 
round into the Nile, and for 
those of us who have not seen 
the Bahr-el-Azrak! in the 
summer months it is hard to 
imagine what the Atbara must 
be like when, fed by snow and 
rain, thick with mud and silt 
and rock-washings, it comes 
plunging bank-full—ay, brim- 
ming over—down the wide gap 
which runs away eastward 
below and beyond the bridge. 
Now a mere trickle, with sundry 
deep pools, it will anon be a 
mighty river laden with wealth, 
a mountain torrent broader 
than the Thames at Oxford, 
more rapid than the Tay. 
The revolving stern-wheel of 
a river-steamer is an interest- 
ing sight when viewed from 
above, and one calculated to 
make the beholder dizzy, so 
rapid the whirling of the 
paddles, so constant the leap- 
ing of the spray. It has a 
cooling effect on a _ broiling 
day, and the sound of it is 
pleasant music to the ears 
and heartsome always, for the 





1 Literally, the river of blue—the Blue Nile. 
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Sudan is a country where it 
is best to be in motion. It 
is the man who sits still and 
does nothing who would die 
there. Hence such men, white 
men at least, do not exist. 
We are not fast travellers, 
but there is no necessity, and 
the current is strong, so that 
our six miles or so serve very 
well; and the Amka beats and 
throbs and drives her blunt 
well-strengthened snout into 
the murky stream and raises 
a little breeze, which makes 
all the difference to our com- 
fort. We have the river pretty 
well to ourselves. There is not 
much trade on this reach be- 
tween Berber and Shendy, and 
the days when the gunboats 
patrolled it are over, so on we 
creep, the black reis finding his 
way by some subtle instinct 
between the shoals and amongst 
the sand-banks. On the whole 
it is uninteresting. Bird-life is 
scarce, reptiles there are none, 
the banks scarcely repay a 
scrutiny, save that once or 
twice we pass a noble tree, a 
giant for this part of the 
country, with thick umbrage- 
ous foliage, and gnarled roots 
reaching greedily towards the 
Nile. There are a few hippo- 
potami even so far north as 
this. News of their depreda- 
tions reaches Berber every now 
and then, but they are rarely 
seen, and live unmolested. 
They did not even favour us 
with an interview. We pass 
but few sakia-pits with their 
grass screens, their groaning 
wooden wheels, their revolving 
ropes with the pots fast fixed 
on them, dredging for the 
precious water, their circling, 
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blindfolded bullocks, and the 
little boy urging them with 
voice and kurbash. Few sakias, 
and therefore little cultivation, 
though aforetime, to judge by 
the universal stunting of the 
déms, there must have been 
a-many. The palms are crip- 
pled, having been lopped of 
the forking wood so needed 
for the water-wheels. Here 
and there stretches a field of 
full-headed dura, each noble 
plant towering above a tall 
man’s head; here and there 
grows some bursem grass, or 
sesamé, or sweet-smelling vetch, 
or flowering beans. Mere 
fringes for local needs, for men 
and cattle and the brewing of 
merissa ; yet there is good land 
beyond and plenty of it. As 
ever, there is a glory in the 
sunset, warm and red to-night, 
so that there are rich violet 
hues upon the Nile and pink 
reflections from the spits of 
sand. The river is very wide, 
and there are two channels in 
front and a green jewel of an 
island between them, and away 
ahead and to the eastward, as 
it grows dusky, a light glim- 
mers like a monstrous star. It 
is from the minaret tower in 
Shendy, in Shendy on the Nile. 
We call there for a little coal, 
a rare fuel in the Sudan, and 
the calling is of the simplest. 
The boat’s fat bow goes bump 
on the sand, the steamer swings 
round, a rope is passed ashore, 
a gangway thrust out, and we 
are come to an anchorage. 
Shendy is the Hounslow or 
Canterbury of the Sudan. 
Horses which have been in 
Kordofan come here to die of 
big-head, the dikkop of South 
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Africa ; mules which have tra- 
versed the Bahr-el-Ghazal pro- 
vince travel hither wrecks from 
tsetse bites. Bugles blow in 
Shendy, and Egyptians with 
blue breeches and scabbarded 
swords swagger about its dusty 
streets. In a word, it is the 
cavalry headquarters, the sole 
interest it possesses. But they 
make a good damoor there— 
the useful cotton cloth of the 
country ; and the golden goat- 
sucker is found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Were we to describe every 
mile of the way to the Shab- 
luka, it would be more or less 
of a repetition of what has 
been said. There is rarely any 
sudden variation in Sudanese 
scenery. Things move slowly 
in the Nile valley, and physical 
features for the most part alter 
but little. When a change has 
been effected the land seems so 
proud of it that it preserves 
the new formation to the verge 
of monotony, as witness the 
sudd ; but we are very far from 
the sudd, and must hie back to 
the north of the Shabluka. 
There are low hill-ranges on 
the route, and even bold bluffs 
of sand cliffs dipping to the 
river as in Egypt, and one 
day, afar off, we see the Pyra- 
mids of Merowe, baking in a 
merciless heat as they have 
baked for centuries. The rest 
is desert and thorn bush, dém 
scrub and donkeys, cultivated 
patches refreshing to the eye, 
yellow sand-banks, mud and a 
muddy river, the driest of dry 
airs, the hottest of suns, the 
laziest of people, the scraggiest 
of goats, the loneliest of land- 
scapes. 
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But there comes a change, 
and the change is welcome. 
It is marked by confused heaps 
of huge black and brown rocks 
dotted about the desert, fan- 
tastic masses, jumbled exceed- 
ingly, as though giants had 
been rearing cairns at ran- 
dom. The individual stones are 
often very large—great blocks, 
cracked and gaping, but little 
weather- worn. Occasionally 
there is a regular ridge of this 
formation, but as a rule isolated 
hillocks, roughly picturesque. 
They impart a savage touch to 
the prevailing sterility of the 
desert ; but the river is chang- 
ing, and changing for the 
better. For one thing, it is 
wider, and the waters, by reason 
of shallowness, appear less 
muddy. Indeed it is very 
wide, resembling a lake rather 
than a stream, and on its bosom 
bears a multitude of tiny islets, 
—not the dreary sandbanks or 
the mud-stretches with their 
patches of green crop, but 
regular little fairylands, all 
yellow-flowering mimosa, varied 
acacias, “holy - thorn,” and 
loftier trees, their banks re- 
splendent with a beautiful and 
vivid creeper, thick and dense, 
which coats rocks and tree- 


trunks and grassy knolls, and 
seems to have crept every where, 


a veritable leafy carpet. The 
thickets are full of birds, most 
noticeable of all the white- 
headed fish-hawk, a motionless 
and lonely figure. The Nile 
has suddenly become lively, 
rippling over shallows, curling 
into eddies and back-waters, 
foaming and splashing round 
great stones, swirling, swish- 
ing, sounding, sweeping, suck- 
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ing, and slobbering. A real 
river such as the stay-at-homes 
know. 

Having got safely through 
the Shabluka, the Nile is mak- 
ing merry for a bit, and very 
well the old fellow does it. So 
cunningly does he lose himself 
in a maze of channels that it 
is hard for the navigator, and 
consequently we slide and stick 
on a submerged bank, and can 
hear the river laughing at us 
as he slaps our sides, while the 
paddle-floats slap him angrily 
back to no purpose. Overside 
go the crew, reckless of croco- 
diles, which exist amongst these 
shoals, and, up to their chests 
in water, strain and heave, 
while they break out into the 
working chorus, without which 
no black can put his muscles 
on the stretch. It takes long 
to budge the Amka, but we are 
off at last, threading our way 
amongst the shallows, and 
noting how green and fertile 
are the banks, though almost 
wholly uncultivated. Here and 
there we come across Nile 
nuggars and ghyassas lying up 
in this delectable spot, their 
long sloping gaffs with stream- 
ing ribbon pennons rising above 
the tree-tops, while thin curls 
of smoke writhe up from them, 
showing that cooking is in 
progress. 

Far ahead stretches a long 
range of dark hills, and it is 
through these the Nile courses 
to form the Shabluka. 


‘Tis dawn ! and all the east a fiery red, 
A crimson glory on the world’s rim, 
A belt of glowing fire which stretches 

far 
Beyond the palms to lonely moun- 
tains dim ; 


Reaching, a sheet of flame to where the 
hills 
Lie hunched against a sickly southern 


sky, 
To where the river vanishes within 
The mighty ridge flanked by its 
bulwarks high. 


’Tis dawn! and soon there rises in the 
east 
The curving rim of yet another 
sun, 
To scorch and blast and wither in his 
might, 
Save only where the shining waters 


run ; 
Where sweeping broad they lave the 
island banks 
And slip in eddies from the lurking 
shoal, 
And to the parched and thirsty desert 
land 
A meagre tribute indolently dole. 


"Tis dawn! and perched upon the 
withered bough 
The sleepy fish-hawk startles in 
affright, 
To find that while he slumbered on his 
perch 
The day has trodden on the heels of 
night.” 


It is well to enter the Shab- 
luka at dawn, and well to leave 
it at night, at least when head- 
ing southward, for then all its 
wonder is apparent, and it is a 
wonderful place. Most wonder- 
ful of all is the fact that the 
Nile should have taken such a 
course. Why, when all around 
stretches a vast plain, should 
the river have chosen to thrust 
its waters through a narrow 
chasm, between walls of ruddy 
felsite? Did some volcanic 
disturbance force it to flow 
thus? Is it the result of some 
great earth-movement of old? 
The hill-range is short and 
limited, a tiny district of eleva- 
tions, and yet the Nile pierces 
it like a letter 1] turned upside- 
down and facing the wrong 
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way. These be questions for 
the geologist, and it would be 
interesting to hear him explain 
the right angle in the gorge. 
What made the river swing 
suddenly to the west, so that 
looking northward down the 
long arm of the 11 is for all 
the world like surveying a 
narrow Scottish fiord, a regu- 
lar cul-de-sac, or, as Schwein- 
furth has it, the Bingerloch on 
the Rhine? 

A truce to science! Let us 
note rather how fair is the 
scene as one approaches the 
northern portal whence issues 
a Nile cataract so called, a fine 
show of rapids, where the river 
is seamed by rocks and slender 
spits of islands, and has all the 
beauty of variety. We find a 
small temsah guarding the gate, 
a sleepy reptile with mouth 
open to the breeze. He scur- 
ries off his ledge as the steamer 
passes, and watches us, with 
only an eye-ridge and a nose- 
knob showing. We think of 
him when later on we meet 
a black, blown, and headless 
corpse rolling down -stream. 
Natives who try to swim the 
Nile are often drowned. No 
doubt this was one, and the 
loss of his head a secondary 
affair. The sides of the gorge 
begin abruptly, and tower to 
a fair height. They are of a 
reddish and barren rock, all 
screes and loose stones at their 
bases, and holding the heat, 
which is just tempered by the 
gentle wind. It is a grim place 
the Shabluka, and one cannot 
help wondering why the Der- 
vishes did not hold it in force. 
Tis said they were afraid of a 
flanking movement; but they 
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would not easily have been 
dislodged from a region of 
rocky chaos. If one climbs a 
hill in the Shabluka region, 
there is nothing to see but a 
jumbled mass of hill-tops with 
dry valleys between, the river- 
track, and the distant desert. 
Everywhere stones littered 
about, and a few thorny acacias 
somehow eking out existence. 
A curious spot, which might 
have prolonged the Khalifa’s 
agony had not the gods, mean- 
ing to destroy him, first made 
him mad. Anyhow he might 
have played havoc amongst the 
gunboats with his riflemen 
perched behind the boulders on 
either side. There are a few tiny 
patches of green even within 
the gorge, bits to which soil 
has clung and to which seeds 
have been wafted, and where 
birds have cast their droppings, 
and which have brought forth 
fruit in the shape of grass and 
bushes and stunted palms, The 
current is swift and full of curls 
and eddies, while at the turn 
there is a regular whirlpool, 
which tests our steering-gear 
as we round the corner, rattling 
and splashing. 

In front is the long limb of 
the“, and it is most beautiful at 
dusk, when beyond the southern 
outlet, or rather inlet, the sun 
sinks in splendour. Then the 
light of dying day touches the 
red-brown felsite and trans- 
forms it, the waters are a vivid 
purple, the hue of an oil-film, 
the patch of sky brilliant and 
glowing. Great bats come fly- 
ing from holes in the cliffs and 
patrol noiselessly, slaying and 
gorging the insects whose low 
hum fills the air. As it darkens 
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it becomes a weird place. One 
feels hidden away—a contrast, 
indeed, to what has been earlier 
—and the rocks take strange 
shapes in the uncertain glim- 
mer. Night-birds call eerily, 
and leaping fish splash and 
splash again. Ere this, how- 
ever, we have seen the vertical 
ridges due to shearing stresses, 
and the columnar formations, 
exceedingly like those at the 
far-famed Giant’s Causeway. 
There are two separate collec- 
tions of these, and they form a 
remarkable spectacle for the 
passer-by. Beyond the gorge, 
which is some tweive miles in 
all, lies a region of backwaters, 
very lovely in the summer-time. 
These are channels looping 
round Gobel Royan, the lofty 
and isolated hill from which it 
is said officers of the avenging 
army first caught sight of the 
white dome of the Mahdi’s 
tomb in the wicked city of 
the Khalifa. Some day the 
Shabluka will be the Brigh- 
ton of Khartoum, a branch- 
line will take wearied workers 
there for a week-end amongst 
the islands, there may be a 
hotel, fishing quarters, and 
steam-launches for river trips. 
It is well to see it wild in the 
first instance, and it is not easy 
to do so, for the main Nile is 
shallow in the tourist months, 
and the Halfa-Khartoum train 
passes six miles and more away. 
The back-waters are charming 
in the heat, the villages pic- 
turesque with their thatched 
tukls, a few guinea-fowl strut 
and call amongst the under- 
growth, and there are many 
brightly plumaged birds—king- 
fishers, orioles, and the inevit- 
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able doves. A fine place for a 
picnic, but a trifle far from the 
metropolis, and as yet deserted. 
A straight stretch of forty and 
odd miles to Kerreri and Om- 
durman, and one void of in- 
terest it is to be feared. True, 
some of the villages are worth 
a visit, and for those who know 
it not the lu-lu or shrill sach- 
areet of the women is entertain- 
ing; but the scenery is dull, 
drab, and unprofitable, dreary 
desert, a few lonely hill-masses, 
dura-fields, and thorn. So we 
hail the Kerreri ridge with 
pleasure, and mark the conical 
Gebel Surgham, and think of 
Winston Churchill watching 
the Dervish hordes from its 
summit, and view the famous 
battlefield where a few bones 
of men yet whiten. Yonder 
is the ridge whence issued 
the charge checked by Mac- 
donald’s demi-volte; somewhere 
amongst the sand is the wady 
through which the lancers 
charged. There by the river 
is the place of camp and zareba, 
and out on the plain the wild 
tribes rushed to death with 
reckless, ill-spent bravery. A 
few brief years ago, and now 
peace and desolation, and 
farther on the beginnings of 
Omdurman. The fallen city is 
not impressive. Its colour is 
that of its surroundings; it is 
five miles of mud, five miles 
long and two broad, huddling 
by the Nile, swarming with 
humanity, dry and dusty. 
From the top deck of a river- 
steamer you can look right 
into the place at high Nile, 
stare down on the narrow 
streets, on the flat roofs, on 
the yards or hooshes, on the 
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busy hive of a city of markets. 
At low Nile there is a fore- 
shore where men fish and 
bathe, and women draw water 
and wash, and animals drink, 
and little black boys with pro- 
digious bellies splash about, 
and boats lie loading or un- 
loading. Markets of gum and 
sand and other commodities 
are here, and markets of every 
kind farther back in the heart 
of the great native town. The 
stk is Omdurman, and Omdur- 
man is very largely a vast sik: 
We can just see, beyond the 
old and lofty south gate, the 
house of the Khalifa and that 
of the Mudir. The latter rises 
where the harem buildings 
stood, and is the most con- 
spicuous dwelling in the place, 
two-storied and with a veran- 
dah. In the Bet-el-Amana are 
to be seen the Khalifa’s coach, 
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Gordon’s piano, and other 
relics; but it is a stk also, 
for there one can purchase 
pistols and quaint muskets 
from the field, the caps of 
Abdullah’s vanished bodyguard, 
a few tattered jibbahs of de- 
ceased warriors, and suchlike 
relics of the past. Our theme 
is the Nile, not Omdurman, so 
we paddle past the town and 
look forward to barren Tuti 
Island on the left with its old 
forts,-and far off note the 
palm-groves of Khartoum and 
the gleam of the white palace. 
Yonder is the Blue Nile! 
Ahead, beyond the long point, 
the mighty Bahr-el-Abiet from 
Equatoria closes its long career. 
We are at the junction of the 
rivers, the place where the Nile 
of Egypt is in the making, the 
spot of the mingling of the 
waters. 
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THE PERILS OF DUALISM—THE CASE OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY—A CONSTANT 
GRIEVANCE—NORWAY’S PASSION FOR SEPARATE CONSULS—THE TWO 
NATIONALITIES CONTRASTED—-THE PART PLAYED BY RUSSIA — THE 
BATTLE OF MUKDEN—LORD SALISBURY’S ‘ ESSAYS.’ 


LoRD ROSEBERY recently de- 
scribed dualism as “a vulture 
gnawing at the very vitals of 
empire,” and though this de- 
scription did not flatter the 
friends of Home Rule, it may 
wisely be illustrated by the un- 
happy case of Sweden and Nor- 
way. For almost a century 
these two northern countries 
have formed one kingdom, and 
their union, disturbed though 
it has been by perpetual 
bickerings, survived even the 
remaking of the map of Europe 
after the fall of ‘Napoleon. 
Bernadotte, indeed, or Charles 
John, as he was known in 
Scandinavia, was the only 
monarch who kept his throne, 
and founded a dynasty, in the 
Emperor’s despite. His career 
is one of the strangest romances 
in the world’s history, and it 
would be difficult to find an- 
other soldier of fortune who, 
freely elected to an alien throne, 
transmitted his crown in un- 
broken succession to four gen- 
erations. When Baron Karl 
Mérner invited Bernadotte to 
become the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, Napoleon deemed the 
offer a mere jest, in which it 
was not worth his while to 
interfere. The Swedish Gov- 
ernment took the same view 
as Napoleon, and Morner was 
arrested when he returned to 
Stockholm. But Bernadotte 


was already a candidate, and 
to the Swedish people he ap- 
pealed with confidence and 
success. Nor was the choice 
altogether surprising. Charles 
John was a soldier who could 
fight the battles of his adopted 
country, and about whose head 
there shone the glamour which 
illuminated the least of the 
Emperor's marshals. It was 
vaguely hoped that he might 
restore Finland to Sweden ; but 
the new Crown Prince had too 
keen a sense of his own and 
his country’s limitations to at- 
tempt so wild a project. He 
turned his eyes westward, and 
saw that a union with Nor- 
way would be the best means 
for strengthening Scandinavia, 
and the event has justified his 
policy. A glance at the map 
shows clearly enough that this 
union was geographically and 
politically expedient. Sweden 
and Norway are separated 
only by an artificial boundary. 
They are as much one country 
as are England and Scotland, 
and were they one in heart as 
in name, they would form an 
effectual check to the dream of 
western progress which Russia 
once cherished, and will as- 
suredly cherish again. 

But Norway from the outset 
was opposed to the union. It 
was an offence to her national 
pride to be bandied about from 
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one sovereign to another, and 
she did not become part of the 
dual monarchy without a formal 
struggle. Charles John in- 
vaded the country, and in 1814, 
six months after Napoleon’s 
abdication, Norway’s union 
with Sweden was voted by the 
Storthing, and the constitution 
was drawn up which ever since 
has been the cause of bitter 
dissension. To Norway was 
left the control of her own 
taxation ; and the laws, passed 
by the Storthing, were subject 
only to the King’s suspensive 
veto, unless indeed their pur- 
pose was to modify the con- 
stitution. In this case the 
King’s veto became absolute; 
and it does not say much for 
those who drafted the Act of 
Union, that Sweden and Nor- 
way are still in bitter dis- 
agreement as to when the 
veto should be absolute and 
when suspensive.! 

The Norwegians began their 
agitation against the sister 
kingdom as early as 1821, and 
they have seldom ceased to 
clamour. Their grievance has 
changed with the years, but 
one thing has remained un- 
changed—the possession of a 
grievance. At the outset they 
proved their respect for the 
principle of democracy by 
abolishing their own nobility, 
and by getting rid of their 
viceroy. These achievements 
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were followed by repeated de- 
mands for a revision of the 
constitution, and by the ap- 
pointment of commissions, 
which were prevented by the 
very nature of things from 
satisfying either party. When 
King Oscar II., the concilia- 
tory monarch who still reigns, 
came to the throne, the 
Norwegians received him in 
the spirit of friendship, and 
forgot for a while the necessity 
of rebellion. But the sky of 
their tranquillity was soon 
overcast, and in 1880 the 
storm broke which has never 
been allayed. The first de- 
mand made by Norway shows 
that she loved her grievance 
for its own sake. She did not 
pretend that she suffered in- 
justice. She merely asked that, 
in defiance of the Act of Union, 
the councillors who represented 
her in Stockholm should be 
permitted to take part in the 
debates of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment. Three times the measure 
was passed by the Storthing, 
and three times it was vetoed 
by King Oscar. There was 
no doubt as to the law; there 
was no doubt as to the 
even - handed justice meted 
out by the King. But persist- 
ency triumphed, and Oscar 
II. gained a few years of 
peace by a reluctant con- 
cession. The peace was short- 
lived, and Norway had little 





1 The difficulty of interpreting the document was increased by the fact that it 
was long doubtful which copy of the constitution was authentic and original. 
When the Union was made in 1814 the constitution was signed by both parties, 
each of which kept a copy of the provisions. Of these two copies, one was re- 
tained by the Storthing, the other was taken by the Commissioners to Sweden. 
Here it was lost for many years. But its publication in 1901 by the late Prof. 
Alin proved that two other copies, which differ from it, and which were used to 
support the Norwegian case, have no authority. 
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difficulty in discovering an- 
other injustice. She began to 
clamour for a separate consular 
service; she pertinaciously de- 
manded a separate flag; and 
finally insisted that she should 
be allowed to negotiate with 
foreign countries on her own 
responsibility and through her 
own agents. Hitherto King 
Oscar, the most indulgent of 
sovereigns, has refused these 
monstrous demands, which, 
were they granted, would re- 
peal the Act of Union, and 
make Norway a free and in- 
dependent state. 

Never did any country urge 
the cause of nationality on a 
falser pretence. The fiercest 
Radical in Norway dare not 
pretend that his interests have 
suffered under the present sys- 
tem. The consuls are chosen 
without favouritism—unless it 
be favouritism to give to Nor- 
way more than her proper 
share of the appointments. 
The complaint of the Nor- 
wegians, however, is familiar 
to Englishmen, who have long 
observed that while Ireland 
jealously guards all the com- 
fortable places in Dublin for 
her own countrymen, she does 
not disdain to accept lucrative 
offices in London for her sturdy 
Nationalists. Norway, then, 
like Ireland, loves agitation for 
its own sake. Even if separate 
consuls were granted her, she 
would still be dissatisfied. She 
must have a grievance at all 
costs, or her restless sentiment 
would be starved. She does 
not consider the danger which 
would threaten herself, as well 
as Sweden, were she permitted 
to sign treaties and make 


alliances without Sweden’s 
approval. She is not strong 
enough by herself to defend 
her territory against foreign 
aggression, and if she cut her- 
self off from the easy friendship 
of her neighbour, she would 
fall into the hands of the first 
comer who chose to send a fleet 
into her ports, and who would 
certainly never treat her with 
the quiet forbearance which 
Sweden has shown for ninety 
years. 

But in the conduct of Nor- 
way it is idle to look for cause 
and effect. She suffers no in- 
justice from her union with 
Sweden ; and if her neighbours 
insisted that no Norwegian 
should ever represent their in- 
terests in a foreign capital, 
they would have no less and 
no more excuse than Norway. 
The truth is, that the Nor- 
wegians are not swayed by 
reason, but excited by a vague 
sentiment. By temperament 
they are buoyant and excit- 
able. They look upon the 
world with another eye than 
that of the Swedes, and from 
this difference they rashly 
argue that they should not 
share the same monarch and 
the same laws. If you would 
understand the Norwegian 
character, you should read 
the plays of Ibsen. There 
you will find a society which 
is rotten before it is ripe, 
which blends an eager love 
of all that is fresh and strange 
with something of the old 
ferocity which inspired the 
Vikings. Hedda Gabler and 
her friends take nothing for 
granted: they are bound to 
the past by no ties of tradi- 
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tion; their restless curiosity 
prompts them to question all 
things, and to doubt the real- 
ity of most. For a beau geste 
they are ready to sacrifice their 
position, even life itself; their 
civilisation is as eclectic as 
their curiosity is wide, and 
they delight in all mechanical 
appliances of modern life, 
with the half - wondering 
delight of children. At the 
same time they are strangely 
unprejudiced, they interpret 
human life not by the laws and 
habits which have governed 
it for centuries, but by the 
promptings of their own 
whimsical tempers, and they 
have carried the doctrine of 
individualism farther than any 
people in Europe. Such are 
the Norwegians of the towns, 
and it is not surprising that in 
politics, as in life, they are ever 
ready for a change. And 
gradually this spirit of Radi- 
calism and unrest has spread 
from the town to the country- 
side, which was for many years 
a useful drag upon Norway’s 
progressive policy. Itis a rare 
experience in politics to find 
the peasants on the side of re- 
action ; and Norway in the last 
fifteen years has adjusted the 
balance by agitation, the Redi- 
cals having at last won over to 
their side many of the sturdy 
dwellers in the mountains, who 
not long ago cared as little for 
the pure Norwegian flag as for 
separate consuls, and who were 
far more interested in getting 
what profit they could from an 
ungrateful soil than in the 
profitless intricacies of political 
intrigue. 

The Swedes, on the other 
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hand, have a deep-rooted dis- 
like of innovation. Their his- 
tory, which is a history of 
heroes, has given them a natural 
respect for custom and tradition: 
Their Toryism is so deep-seated 
that they have attained the 
lofty happiness of having no 
politics. The majority in the 
Riksdag need not trouble itself 
about itsopponents. Socialism 
is practically unknown, and 
nothing but a mild discussion 
of fiscal policy disturbs the 
serenity of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment. Radicalism is_ dis- 
couraged, because Radicalism 
means sympathy with the 
aspirations of Norway. For 
the rest, if the Swedes are 
less tempestuous in thought 
and manner than the Nor- 
wegians, they are at once of a 
graver habit and better edu- 
cated than their neighbours. 
The wide diffusion of sound 
knowledge has checked the 
curiosity which is the bane of 
Norway. To the Swedes, cul- 
ture is no danger, because they 
have long been used to it, and 
they look upon the extrava- 
gances of Christiania and its 
society with a cold, indifferent 
eye. Itis indeed their opposing 
temperaments which separate 
Norway and Sweden. The 
excuses which Norway has 
given for her disaffection are 
shallow and insincere. She 
would be no better content 
with separate consuls than she 
is without them, and there is 
only one true point of dispute 
between the two nations, which 
is that Norway is Norway 
and Sweden is Sweden. 

For this unalterable fact 
there is no redress, and the 
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dispute might have remained 
a mere affair of the kitchen, 
had not a third element been 
introduced. Russia, never at 
a loss in intrigue, witnessed 
the growing disaffection of 
Norway with an eager eye. 
She saw clearly enough that, 
if Norway once shook off the 
trammels which bound her 
to Sweden, a convenient sea- 
board with ice-free ports was 
within her grasp. Loyal to 
her accustomed policy, she did 
her utmost to foster Nor, 
wegian discontent. Her agents 
wandered up and down the 
country helping the agitators, 
and at the same time making 
the necessary surveys. And 
to their eternal disgrace 
the leaders of the Radical party 
did not disdain to make use of 
those, whom they should have 
recognised as their country’s 
natural enemies. Bjérnson 
himself was prepared not long 
ago to come to terms with 
Russia, and to promise her the 
ports, which she has so ardently 
desired, in return for her aid 
against Sweden. It is impos- 
sible to overrate the treachery 
and cynicism of this proposal, 
as the Norwegians would have 
been the first to discover, had 
their infamy not failed of its 
effect. And while Russia was 
patiently encouraging the Nor- 
wegians to revolt, she did not 
lose sight of such opportunities 
as might occur in Sweden. 
Not many years ago two Rus- 
sian officers, disguised as saw- 
grinders, made a tour in the 
north of Sweden, that they 
might furnish their Government 
with maps and plans. Before 
they left Stockholm their con- 
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versation was overheard by a 
Swedish officer who knew Rus- 
sian. The Swedish officer lost 
no time in putting on the same 
disguise as was worn by the 
Russians, and all three tramped 
through Sweden, pretending to 
follow a humble profession. 
When the day’s work was done, 
the Russians, unconscious of 
their companion’s knowledge, 
eagerly discussed what they 
had seen and heard, in their 
own language. The Swedish 
officer listened, and kept his 
own counsel until he returned 
to Stockholm. And there he 
made his first mistake. Instead 
of placing his knowledge at the 
service of his Government, he 
wrote a full and particular 
account of all that had hap- 
pened to a Stockholm news- 
paper. Russia, indignant at 
the publication of what it knew 
to be the truth, demanded a 
public repudiation, and Sweden 
was forced to deny that which 
had taken place to the discredit 
of Russia. But this episode is 
sufficient to indicate Russia’s 
ambition,—an ambition which 
might have been realised had 
not Japan intervened. 

And it is at this point that 
the quarrel between Norway 
and Sweden touches the in- 
terests of Great Britain. Sup- 
pose, for one moment, that 
Russia had obtained her ice-free 
ports on the coast of Norway. 
She would then be an enemy 
threatening our very doors; 
and though it is to be hoped 
that we should go to war to 
prevent this act of dangerous 
aggression, it is as well that 
we should know what may be 
in store for us, when Russia 
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has recovered from the blow 
dealt her by Japan. If only 
the Czar could lay violent 
hands upon Scandinavia, he 
would have a possession which 
would more than compensate 
him for the loss of Manchuria, 
Port Arthur, and Vladivostock 
and all. It would change 
Russia at a stroke from an 
Eastern to a Western Power, 
and give her a point of attack 
from which she might threaten 
England or Germany at will. 
For the present she is crip- 
pled, but her recovery is not 
impossible; and if ever the 
treachery of Norway, or the 
supineness of Sweden, encour- 
ages her to an act of invasion, 
let us hope that the destinies 
of England will be controlled 
by a Minister bold enough to 
guarantee the inviolability of 
Scandinavia, and thus to save 
England from the presence, at 
her gates, of an implacable and 
dangerous enemy. 

Meanwhile, despite the re- 
tirement of Russia from the 
situation, the dispute between 
Norway and Sweden gains in 
intensity. A Radical Govern- 
ment now holds the reins in 
Christiania, determined to estab- 
lish Norwegian consuls abroad 
without the consent of Sweden. 
We are told that these consuls 
will be in office in 1906, and, as 
the pedantic demand of the 
Norwegians has now become a 
passion, they are not likely to 
moderate their demand. One 
obstacle alone bars the way to 
their triumph, which, even if it 
were attained, would be ridic- 
ulous. The separate consuls 
will be forced to obtain an 
exequatur from the Powers 
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before they can take up their 
duties ; and this exequatur can 
be granted only if it be applied 
for by the Foreign Minister. 
Nothing, then, can loosen the 
deadlock except separation or 
war; and as separation is, or 
should be, out of the question, 
war appears the only reason- 
able solution. Already we hear 
that Sweden has built a rail- 
way in the north, which is 
more useful for strategy than 
for commerce; and she may, 
being sorely tried, at last re- 
solve that civil war is better 
than a useless and unjustified 
agitation. 

But, as we have said, Russia’s 
war in the East has changed 
the situation. Japan, indeed, 
in defeating Russia has had 
a profound influence upon 
the policy of Western Europe. 
While Sweden need not, for 
the moment, have any fear of 
her secular enemy, Bjérnson 
will dangle his ice-free ports 
in vain before the eyes of the 
crushed and terrified Czar. 
For the moment the battle of 
Sweden has been fought in 
Manchuria, and MarshalOyama 
has given Sweden the victory. 
The saw-grinders of Russia 
may ramble in the mountains 
of northern Sweden as they 
please. The news which they 
bring back will be of no ser- 
vice to their Government for 
many a long year, and Norway 
must fight a disloyal and use- 
less battle without the help of 
the autocracy, which not long 
since was Bjérnson’s friend, 
and which was eager to snatch 
the Norwegians from the clutch 
of Sweden that it might make 
a meal of them itself. Such is 
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the situation, and though the 
moment has no dangers for us, 
we shall be wise to watch it 
with zeal if. Russia regathers 
her strength and changes her 
ambition. 

The last month, however, 
has witnessed a victory, at 
once decisive and far -reach- 
ing. The battle of Mukden is 
the logical result of a cam- 
paign conducted by the Jap- 
anese with all the certainty 
of knowledge. We have been 
told by the correspondents, 
whom the Japanese have most 
prudently sent home, that 
Russia’s triumph was a mere 
matter of time. The Japanese, 
it was said, were slow in the 
field, and knew not how to 
drive their advantages home. 
We heard rumours that this 
Russian general or that had 
been allowed to escape, because 
his adversaries were the slaves 
of text-books. It was con- 
fidently asserted not long ago 
that Port Arthur would never 
fall, and that Mukden would 
never be taken. Port Arthur 
fell, and there remained Mukden, 
held by Kuropatkin, the only 
general of genius in the East. 
So much, at least, we learned 
from those who accompanied 
the army of Japan. But once 
again the prophecies of the 
experts have been falsified. 
Kuropatkin is in hopeless flight 
towards the north.  Tieling, 
as well as Mukden, is in the 
hands of the Japanese, and one 
of the greatest victories of all 
time has consummated the.ruin 
of Russia. In the mere num- 
bers engaged, in the weight of 
artillery, in the perfect adapta- 
tion of all warlike means to a 
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definite end, the battle of Muk- 
den has few rivals. The fore- 
thought and resource of Mar- 
shal Oyama and his generals 
are not surpassed in the annals 
of warfare, and if the results of 
the victory are less than when 
the Greeks drove back the 
Persians into Asia, or when 
Napoleon was crushed on the 
field of Waterloo, that is be- 
cause there are too many in- 
terests both in Europe and in 
the Pacific to permit the perfect 
domination of a single State. 
For the moment, however, 
Russia is crushed, and her 
dreams of empire in the East 
are dissipated like blown 
bubbles. It has been proved 
once more that Russia for all 
her pretences is not a military 
nation. At the same time it 
may be remembered that 
Russia has the talent of re- 
covery, and a useful habit, 
even in the time of defeat, of 
imposing herself upon others. 
More than once she has won 
by diplomacy what she has 
lost in war, and though she 
may not be able to deceive the 
world for a generation, she will 
rise again in her strength, and 
who knows but she may turn 
her ambitious eye, either upon 
Turkey, which lies at her door, 
or upon the coast of Norway, 
from which she believes she 
may attack Great Britain, 
still her bitterest foe and most 
resolute rival? 


But history is full of sur- 
prises, and the most far-seeing 
statesman cannot escape from 
error if he attempts to read 
his own times or foretell the 
future. In the late Lord Salis- 
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bury’s admirable ‘ Essays,’ ! for 
instance, there is a curious ref- 
erence to Norway and Sweden. 
Lord Salisbury is defending 
Castlereagh’s share in the 
transference of Norway to 
Sweden, and he declares that, 
while the union was effected 
without a struggle, the Nor- 
wegians have ever since “been 
as contented and prosperous a 
people as any on the Contin- 
ent.” Prosperous they have 
been, but very seldom con- 
tented; and it is by a sort 
of irony that Lord Salisbury 
should have picked them out 
as an example of happiness 
and union. But events move 
rapidly, while the written word 
remains for ever to convict the 
writer of inaccuracy ; and Lord 
Salisbury’s opinion of Norway 
in no way detracts from the 
value of his essays. These 
essays, indeed, whether they 
be biographical or are con- 
cerned with foreign politics, 
are in every sense character- 
istic of their author. Above 
all, they are the work of an 
experienced man of letters 
—well written, lightened by 
humour, and mordant with 
irony. At the same time, Lord 
Salisbury speaks always in a 
tone of authority, as though he 
were conversant with affairs, 
and had a clear insight into 
the practice of politics. His 
first essay—on Lord Castle- 
reagh—is an energetic at- 
tempt to defend the memory 
of a forgotten statesman. 
Lord Salisbury claims for his 
predecessor that he was one 
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of the greatest of our Foreign 
Secretaries. He passes by his 
other achievements with no 
more than a light-handed ref- 
erence. At the War Office 
Castlereagh did not distinguish 
himself. “A War Minister,” 
says Lord Salisbury with a 
grim humour, “must find his 
reward in his conscience or his 
salary ; he must not look for 
fame.” The merit of a vic- 
tory always belongs to the 
general in command, while a 
disaster is always ascribed to 
the Minister at home. “No 
one dreams of attributing to 
Lord Liverpool or Lord Bath- 
urst”—again we quote Lord 
Salisbury—“ the faintest share 
in the triumphs of the Penin- 
sula, but every one is agreed 
in giving to Lord Castlereagh 
full credit for the failure of the 
Walcheren Expedition.” 

At the Foreign Office, how- 
ever, Lord Castlereagh found 
ample compensation. When 
the Congress met at Vienna, 
Castlereagh was, in the words 
of M. Thiers, “ Angleterre elle- 
méme qui se déplacait pour se 
rendre au camp des coalisés.” 
His personal ascendancy was 
complete; and as he was de- 
termined not to accept a dis- 
honourable peace, he was able 
to insist upon such terms as 
his position and character war- 
ranted. And, if we judge his 
policy by its results, we must 
acknowledge his triumphant 
success. “During the war,” 
says Lord Salisbury, “his aim 
was- to overthrow Napoleon, 
and to reduce France within 





1 Essays by the late Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
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her ancient limits. After the 
war his aim was to uphold 
the balance of power, and so 
secure a lasting peace to 
Europe.” Both these aims 
were realised; and while Met- 
ternich and Talleyrand have 
had their full measure of glory, 
Lord Castlereagh has fallen 
into an undeserved forgetful- 
ness. 

The reason of this forgetful- 
ness is not far to seek. Lord 
Castlereagh was distinguished 
by the solid qualities which are 
not easily susceptible of adver- 
tisement, while he despised the 
foolish tricks which commonly 
catch the attention of the 
people, and give their posses- 
sor a spurious reputation. He 
was, moreover, bad “copy” 


for the journalists. He lived at 
a time when causes were popu- 
lar, when young men delighted 


to show their sympathy for 
oppressed nationalities by writ- 
ing essays or by contributing 
verses to a magazine. Castle- 
reagh cared for none of these 
embellishments. Politics for 
him were not an affair of 
romance or picturesqueness ; 
they were the serious business 
of life, and they were to be 
tested less by what was said 
than by what was done. It 
is not surprising, therefore, 
that Castlereagh, holding these 
views, should have fallen below 
the standard of eloquence ex- 
acted by hisage. He was a bad 
speaker, bad both in style and 
in substance. As Lord Salis- 
bury points out, it was the 
fashion to ridicule his speeches. 
Lord Brougham was wont “to 
beguile the weary hours of a 
debate by making a collection 
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of Lord Castlereagh’s choicest 
gems as they dropped from his 
mouth.” This was easy enough; 
still easier was the abuse thrown 
at Castlereagh by the Radical 
wits, who forgot that the states- 
man whom they despised had 
saved England from the dis- 
grace of a military despotism. 
But strangely enough the spirit 
which to-day we describe as 
pro-Boer was very much alive 
at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and the same 
persons who clamoured at home 
for the Rights of Men glorified 
the autocracy of Napoleon, 
which subjected the world 
abroad to a sterner servitude 
than ever was dreamt of by 
the Tory rulers of England. 
The essay on Poland is in 
some respects the best example 
of Lord Salisbury’s method. 
He also, like Lord Castlereagh, 
had a natural dislike of catch- 
words. He also realised that 
there is something deeper in 
politics than sentimentality, 
and he was not moved to tears 
at the mere mention of a brave 
people struggling to be free. 
With perfect reasonableness he 
points out that it is absurd to 
describe the Partition of Poland 
as the “great crime of modern 
history.” He insists that ter- 
ritoral annexation differs in 
guilt according to its circum- 
stances and motives. He con- 
demns conquest for conquest’s 
sake without reserve, declaring 
that the seizure of “ Alsace by 
Louis XIV., without a vestige 
of a claim, or a pretence of 
sympathy, or of resentment, or 
of necessity, to cloak the wrong, 
must be held to consign the 
culprit to the lowest gulf in 
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the Conquerors’ circle of the 


Inferno.” But when Catherine 
annexed Poland, she was merely 
taking back what Sweden and 
Poland had wrested from her; 
and if history is to carry any 
weight in international policy, 
the Poles were not so much 
brave men struggling to be 
free, as marauders jealously 
guarding that which they 
had obtained by force or 
fraud. Still more bitterly does 
Lord Salisbury ridicule the 
pretensions of the Polish 
“people,” which in the sense 
accepted by Western Europe 
did not exist. “The Polish 
nobility,” says Lord Salisbury, 
“were the Polish nation,” and 
beneath them was a_ vast 
population of serfs, who had 
never been permitted to ex- 
press an opinion upon any 
subject whatever. In support 
of his argument, Lord Salis- 
bury quotes the words of 
Stanislas Leczynski, which 
demolished the theory of a free 
and downtrodden people :— 


“Such necessary persons [the 
serfs] should, without doubt, be 
esteemed ; but we make scarcely a 
difference between them and the 
beasts which plough our fields. We 
often spare them less than the beasts, 
and only too often sell them to 
equally cruel masters, who compel 
them by increase of work to pay the 

rice of their new servitude. With 

orror I mention the law which lays 
upon every noble who kills a peasant 
—only a fine of fifteen francs !” 


These words were written 
not very long before the Parti- 
tion; and in face of the fact 
that the Polish nobles treated 
their slaves with cynical 
brutality, it is mere hypocrisy 
to pretend that these slaves 
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suffered an injustice when they 
changed one master for another. 

But it is the essay entitled 
“Foreign Policy” which shows 
us Lord Salisbury at his best 
as a master of flouts and gibes. 
Now that we can consider the 
question with the impartiality 
rendered possible by the lapse 
of time, Lord Salisbury’s at- 
tack on Palmerston and Lord 
Russell appears more vigor- 
ous than discreet. Neverthe- 
less, it is an admirable piece 
of controversy, logical and 
consistent throughout, if only 
the premisses be granted. Lord 
Salisbury had a very poor 
opinion of Lord Palmerston’s 
theory of the Civis Romanus. 
He laughed to scorn the 
brilliant triumph of the Don 
Pacifico debate, and he charges 
Lord Russell with cringing 
to a powerful enemy, while he 
makes no scruple of bullying 
such small Powers as could not 
retaliate. It has long been a 
familiar belief that Lord Pal- 
merston had made the English 
name feared and _ respected 
abroad. But thus it is that 
Lord Salisbury, in the course 
of a long indictment, de- 
scribes the Continental view 
of England. 


“ All the respect for our national 
character,” says he, “which was 
founded upon a belief in its bull- 
dog characteristics, has disappeared. 
Our courage is not only disbelieved, 
but it is ridiculed as an imposture 
that has been found out. English 
bravado and English cowardice are 
the common staple of popular cari- 
catures. The Englishman furnishes 
to Continental wits the same sort of 
standing butt that the Yankee pres- 
ented to us some three years ago. 
The estimate of the English character 
that is felt in every circle and class 
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of society abroad, and expressed 
without reserve by the press, may 
be summed up in one phrase, as a 
rtentous mixture of bounce and 
ness.” 


Lord Salisbury supports his 
indictment by Lord Rus- 
sell’s action in Brazil and 
Japan. “It is impossible,” 
says Lord Salisbury, “until 
we have heard him roar like 
a lion in the Southern or 
Eastern seas, to feel all the 
tenderness of his lamb - like 
bleating at home.” And surely 
Lord Russell was not at 
his best in the heroic vein. 
When the officers of H.M.S. 
Forte were arrested by a 
Brazilian soldier who knew 
not who they were, and under- 
stood not what they said, 
Lord Russell followed up a 
hostile message by seizing the 
ships of some peaceful traders 
without warning. The case 
against the British Government 
seems the stronger, because 
when King Leopold of Belgium 
was asked to arbitrate, he gave 
the award entirely in favour of 
Brazil. Still more high-handed 
was Lord John’s treatment of 
Japan, when Prince Satsuma, 
through no fault of his own, 
was unable to find the murder- 
ers of Mr Richardson. The 
English bombarded Kagosima, 





and reduced it by fire to a heap 
of ashes. On the other hand, 
when Mr Shaver, a Canadian 
who had strayed into Detroit, 
was arrested by the Americans, 
the English Government con- 
tented itself with a mild re- 
monstrance, and then left the 
unhappy Canadian to his fate. 
The case which Lord Salisbury 
makes is strong enough, and 
the violence of its tone may be 
attributed to the time and place 
of its appearance. Lord Salis- 
bury wrote while the events 
which he deplored were fresh 
in his memory, and his article 
was printed in the ‘Quarterly 
Review,’ which had no desire 
to temper the wind of its dis- 
pleasure to the shorn hide of 
the Whigs. But wherever you 
turn in these two excellent 
volumes, you will find the vig- 
orous opinions of a vigorous 
mind. The Quarterly Reviewer 
of 1864 was not the grave Min- 
ister who presently ruled his 
country with undisputed auth- 
ority. The years mellowed his 
judgment as they widened his 
sympathies; but in style, in 
clarity, in fearlessness, Lord 
Robert Cecil was the true father 
of Lord Salisbury, and in these 
brilliant essays we may discern 
the makings of a great states- 


man. 
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WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


IV. THE ADVANCE TO LIAUYANG. 


In our last paper we left 
the Japanese invaders slowly 
converging on Liauyang by 
the three main routes from 
the southern seaboard. While 
these operations were in pro- 
gress a fourth force, which had 
landed at Kerr Bay, Talienwan, 
and Dalny, was occupying itself 
with the more or less simple 
problem of driving the out- 
posts of Stéssel’s garrison back 
upon a perimeter, which would 
allow of a scientific investment 
of Port Arthur. The combined 
naval and military operations 
which brought about the re- 
duction of this Russian strong- 
hold in the Far East are of 
such engrossing character that 
it will be necessary to devote a 
separate paper to their study. 
At present we will confine our- 
selves to a more or less con- 
secutive narrative of what had 
now become the main operations 
of the campaign. 

The first definite movement 
in July was on the extreme 
right, where, as has already 
been shown, Kuroki had estab- 
lished himself in the famous 
Motienling Pass. To under- 
stand the precise character of 
the fighting which occurred 
between this point and Liau- 
yang, it is necessary to make a 
short study of the terrain over 
which the three Japanese armies 
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would have to pass before they 
could co-operate against the 
army which the Trans-Siberian 
railway was now giving Kuro- 
patkin, and which the latter 
general was mobilising at Liau- 
yang. Oku, on the extreme 
left, was destined to operate on 
the fringe of the Liau-Ho Plain, 
more or less slavishly following 
the trend of the railway. Nodzu, 
in the centre, although he was 
destined eventually to advance 
practically upon the same front 
as Oku, had, before he could 
effect a complete junction with 
the left, to traverse the under 
features of the great moun- 
tainous mass which forms the 
southern geography of Man- 
churia. But although this 
country is extremely difficult, 
yet there are a number of 
valleys of considerable expanse 
which, in a rough, uneven 
manner, converge towards the 
objective of the Japanese ad- 
vance. Kuroki’s task on the 
extreme right was even more 
difficult than that of Nodzu, 
since on his front the moun- 
tainous masses were of greater 
frequency and altitude. A ref- 
erence to Mr Fraser’s descrip- 
tions of Motienling? will convey 
to the student a better idea of 
the nature of the terrain than 
any we have seen in print 
elsewhere. 





1 A Modern Campaign, by David Fraser (Methuen), 
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“The mountain-range in which the 
Motienling Pass is situated runs 
north and south. Six miles to the 
west lies another range, similar in 
character and height, and parallel 
in direction. Between these two 
there is a oy valley. Lesser 
valleys, formed by spurs thrown out 
from the main ranges, intersect the 
central valley. Through each sub- 
sidiary valley tumbles a stream which 
joins the river flowing along the 
main valley. It follows that the de- 
pression which holds the bed of this 
river divides the intersecting valleys 
into two distinct sets, one belonging 
to the Motienling Range, and the 
other to the opposite range. The 
Russian forces in occupation of the 
further range make use of the small 
valley traversed by the Motienling 
road. It happens that the spurs 
thrown out near the Pass radiate 
fan-wise, with the result that the 
valleys formed by them converge on 
the Pass” (p. 202). 


We have therefore Oku on 
the right, operating practic- 
ally on the flat, except when, 
at stated intervals, spurs and 


limbs of the mountains stretched 
“fanwise” across his front; 
Nodzu forging ahead through 
a country fifty per cent more 
hilly than that in front of 
Oku; while Kuroki, on the left, 
finds another fifty per cent 
topographical difficulties added 
to those which have to be sur- 
mounted by the army on his 
left. 

It will now be necessary to 
study the climatic conditions 
of Southern Manchuria, in 
order to fully understand the 
difficulties of campaign which 
the invaders would be called 
upon toovercome. Theclimate 
of Southern Manchuria may 
be called extreme. For four 
months in the winter the 
whole country is ice- bound, 
and at periods the cold is so 
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intense as to render, on this 
account alone, military move- 
ments extremely difficult. Mr 
Alexander Hosie, of the British 
Consular Service in China, has 
put on record possibly the best 
economical description in Eng- 
lish of Manchuria. Writing 
on the climatic influences upon 
road transport, he says :— 


“In the north of Manchuria snow 
falls to a depth of two or three feet, 
while in Newchwang it rarely exceeds 
twelve inches. The summer heat of 
Manchuria is dry and easily endured, 
but the winter cold is intense, especi- 
ally when a north-east wind blows. 
The rainfall is small, usually averag- 
ing about thirteen inches, half of 
which falls as a rule in the months 
of July and August. When the 
country is ice-bound the roads in 
the interior, bad at their best, are 
suitable for cart traffic; when it 
begins to thaw, and during the rainy 
season, the soft loam of which they 
are composed becomes a veritable 
quagmire, wherein animals are fre- 
quently suffocated or drowned. 
Climate, therefore, has a very im- 

rtant influence on the traffic of 

anchuria” (p. 153). 


It will be seen, therefore, 
that the Japanese had not 
been able to make the fullest 
use of the period of “fair 
going ” between the hardening 
after the thaw and the first 
burst of periodical rainfall. 
Two months would elapse be- 
fore the tracks in the valley 
hardened to allow of sufficient 
bottom for rapid transport and 
cavalry movement. But at the 
end of August until the winter 
set firmly in there would be 
nearly three months of excel- 
lent campaigning season. Al- 
though Mr Hosie presents a 
very dismal prospect during 
the rainy season for the pur- 
pose of military transport, yet 
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this very season brought cer- 
tain other military advan- 
tages, which to some extent 
discounted the trials of the 
road. We in the British army 
have discovered that for mili- 
tary operations there are few 
climatic and topographical con- 
ditions which are insurmount- 
able. The Japanese also knew 
this, and they realised that 
although the rainy season 
might impede the pace of pro- 
gress, yet it brought with it 
the growth of hundreds of 
thousands of acres of sorghum 
(millet), which, by masking 
their movements, would be a 
very considerable compensation 
for the disadvantages of the 
season. We cannot believe 
that they appraised this ad- 
vantage to be sufficient to 
warrant the delay which we 
have already deplored in- the 
opening of their campaign. 
But doubtless having realised 
that the initial opportunity 
had escaped them, they timed 
their final concentration to 
enable them to make full use 
of this agricultural screen. 
There is one more point in 
the climatic conditions existing 
in Manchuria which, though it 
does not come within the scope 
of the present paper, is of such 
great importance, and has been 
so forcibly brought before our 
notice during the past month, 
that we may be forgiven for 
making reference to it here. 
There is just a short period 
before the spring thaw becomes 
absolute which enables a clear- 
sighted staff to undertake 
operations necessitating rapid- 
ity of movement. The rivers 


remain frozen, and as such 
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passable for a short time after 
the winter has broken. The 
opportunity is short and fleet- 
ing, and in their recent opera- 
tions against Kuropatkin at 
Mukden the Japanese seized 
this opportunity. 

While discussing these ways 
and means, it would be well to 
throw a cursory glance at the 
transport conditions existing 
with both armies. For the 
main part, until the end of 
September, the Japanese were 
dependent upon road transport. 
With the left army, their cap- 
ture in rolling-stock was only 
sufficient to run one train on 
the branch line to Talienwan. 
As is well known, the Rus- 
sians employ a broad gauge 
throughout the whole of their 
railway -system. It  there- 
fore behoved the Japanese, ar 


they: had not succeeded in 
capturing sufficient rolling- 
stock to work the line, to 


convert the gauge to that 
existing in their own system, 
and to import the necessary 
rolling - stock. No mean un- 
dertaking, when it is remem- 
bered that such rolling-stock 
had to be conveyed 500 miles 
by sea. It is quite possible, 
and due consideration should 
be given to this surmise, in 
consideration of events which 
took place last month, that the 
whole of the Japanese strategy 
was very much cramped during 
the first year through lack of 
railway communication. Nor 
were the Japanese blind to the 
fact that in a gigantic struggle 
of this kind the fortunes of war 
to a large extent lie upon the 
knees of the gods. They had 
to be prepared against adverse 
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circumstances during those 
months when free egress from 
the Manchurian coast would 
be denied to them owing to 
the ice. In the event of the 
winter campaign going against 
them, they might of necessity 
have to retreat upon Korea; 
therefore, from the very mo- 
ment that they first effected 
a control in the Hermit King- 
dom, they pushed forward a 
railway scheme which would 
give them at the worst a 
communication from Fusan to 
Wiju, and at the best an aux- 
iliary line of communications 
on the road to Liauyang. 

For the time being, however, 
they were obliged to depend 
upon local transport to meet 
the demands of their ever-in- 
creasing army in the field. 
The local conditions in Man- 
churia were well suited for this 
task. Mule- and bullock-carts, 
of a type which long usage had 
proved the most suitable for 
surmounting the natural diffi- 
culties, could be procured in 
large quantities. In fact, both 
armies have been largely depen- 
dent upon Chinese carts to 
maintain the communication 
between rail-head depots and 
units in the field. In the 
case of the Japanese, each unit 
brought a certain amount of 
obligatory transport with it, 
in the shape of light pony-carts, 
while for the purpose of small- 
arm ammunition supply, each 
unit was equipped with a 
pony-pack train. 

The scope of this paper will 
not allow a minute examina- 
tion of this all-important ad- 
junct to military campaigning. 
But it may be sufficient to show 
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with regard to the Japanese 
that they depended, until their 
railway was in working order, 
for their main supplies on 
locally hired cart-trains, plying 
for the left and centre armies 
between five sea bases and the 
front, while the advance bases 
distributed by means of a brig- 
ade transport brought from 
Japan. The Russian system 
appears to have been much the 
same, though they possibly de- 
pended more than the Japanese 
upon the local transport for the 
distribution of their material. 
But at all halting-places they 
developed largely, for the pur- 
pose of distribution, the power 
which efficient railway engineer- 
ing gave them. 

We will now return to the 
operations. Whether Motien- 
ling was abandoned to Kuroki 
by bad management or design, 
it is evident that the Russian 
general speedily came to the 
conclusion that it would be 
necessary to repossess it. On 
July 4 Count Keller, who was 
commanding on Kuroki’s front, 
made a reconnaissance against 
the Motienling position. It is 
almost a pity that he pushed 
forward only a reconnaissance, 
as the actual position he was 
feeling for was but thinly held 
on that date. The Japanese 
easily checked the reconnais- 
sance; and Kuroki, sagaciously 
foreseeing that a reconnaissance 
was only the forerunner of an 
offensive move against him, 
strengthened his supports at 
the foot of the Pass, while 
maintaining the same appear- 
ance of weakness in his out- 
post line. Nor had he mis- 
judged his enemy. Count 
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Keller on June 17 developed 
an attack against him with a 
division of infantry. Strategi- 
cally Russia’s plan was good, 
and if Count Keller had de- 
veloped it a fortnight earlier 
instead of his reconnaissance, 
he might have given Kuroki 
considerable trouble in the 
passes. As it was, even if 
strategically sound the Russian 
attack was tactically bad. 
Roughly, the idea was to force 
the Japanese main position by a 
night-manceuvre with a brigade 
attacking from the front. Day- 
light was intended to find two 
Russian infantry regiments in 
possession of the Japanese right 
flank, and so complete the opera- 
tion. The night-attack was 
made; but though it success- 
fully drove in the weak out- 
post line, it was unmercifully 
handled by the Japanese brigade 
in support, while the flaak- 
attack never developed. We 
will be kind enough to surmise 
that it lost itself in the mist, 
which was heavy on the passes 
that morning. 

But it must not be considered 
that the whole of the Russian 
and Japanese strategy on the 
latter’s right flank centred ab- 
solutely in Motienling: for the 
moment it was the pivot of the 
operations, but Rennenkampf 
was active on Keller’s extreme 
left—so active that his move- 
ments rendered abortive the 
original rider to Kuroki’s ob- 
jective. 

We will now turn to the de- 
velopment of the operations on 
the Japanese extreme left. 
Having sustained a signal de- 
feat at Telitz, it was obvious 
to Kuropatkin that with the 
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material he had in hand it 
would be hopeless for the pre- 
sent to contemplate another 
effort to retrieve the initiative. 
Telitz, Siuyen, and Keller's 
operations had .given him a 
fairly accurate indication of 
the strength of the Japanese 
forces now advancing against 
him. He had attempted to 
crush Oku with 25,000 men, 
to find that a division from 
Nodzu’s army had joined Oku, 
and that he had given battle 
to close on 80,000 men. He 
had therefore to anticipate that 
when the Japanese concentra- 
tion had become absolute, he 
would be facing anything 
from 150,000 to 200,000 men. 
The Japanese stratagem was 
as obvious as the course it be- 
hoved Kuropatkin to employ 
against it. The Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief therefore set 
himself to delay the advance of 
the Japanese from the south 
until he felt strong enough to 
throw a heavy force against 
Kuroki, and thus foil the object 
of the flank-march from Korea. 
Having dealt successfully with 
Kuroki, he would then be free 
to deal more comprehensively 
with the Japanese main army. 

There are three ways of suc- 
cessfully delaying the advance 
of a modern army dependent 
upon a long line of communica- 
tion, without accepting the 
risks of a decisive engagement. 
You can operate against its 
communications with mounted 
troops; you can build field- 
works all along its front at 
convenient intervals, and de- 
ceive it into the belief that it 
will have to fight a heavy 
battle to win these entrench- 
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ments; and you can also by 
means of a skilfully commanded 
rear-guard cause it to expend 
ammunition. The season of 
the year and the pre-harvest 
growth on the land prevented 
the Russians from employing 
the former ; but they worked a 
combination of the two last 
expedients with some skill and 
a considerable measure of suc- 
cess. Four positions covering 
the railway were entrenched 
between Telitz and Liauyang. 
These were Kaiping, Tashi- 
chaou, Hicheng, and Antan- 
chan. Before each of these 
positions the Japanese army 
halted and reconnoitred for 
days. At Kaiping, Hicheng, 
and Antanchan they were 
hoodwinked by the Russian 
rear-guard into a considerable 
expenditure of artillery am- 
munition, and at Tashichaou 
they underwent the temporary 
paralysis which until last 
month seized each Japanese 
army in turn after its victories. 

We will briefly examine each 
of these engagements in suc- 
cession. The distance which 
separated Kaiping from Telitz 
is about sixty miles, and we 
find that when the Russians 
had fallen. back from Telitz 
twenty-one days elapsed before 
the Japanese were in touch with 
them at their next position. 
The Russians had entrenched 
the line of low hills at the 
foot of which the walled town 
of Kaiping lies. These trenches 
covered an irregular front of 
about nine miles, and the 
approaches were rendered more 
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difficult by reason of a river 
which followed the course of the 
Russian position four hundred 
metres to the south of it. On 
the 8th of July, Oku had 
brought his forces, which now 
consisted of the 6th, 3rd, and 
4th Divisions, on the rising 
ground astride of the railway, 
four thousand metres south of 
Kaiping.! The intervening 
country was covered with 
high millet. A reconnaissance 
during the day showed that 
the enemy were holding their 
entrenchments in force. Oku 
determined to employ his usual 
tactics and carry the position 
by a coup-de-main. Under 
cover of darkness he pushed 
his assaulting infantry down to 
the river bank, and moved his 
artillery into position behind 
him, so that at daybreak he 
could open a concentrated fire 
to enable his men to make a 
passage of the river. The 
Japanese Staff prided them- 
selves that all the arrange- 
ments for this daylight attack 
were carried out without a 
hitch. Precisely as they in- 
tended, as soon as it was light 
enough to see the sights, the 
massed artillery poured a con- 
centrated fire into the Russian 
works. This was kept up for 
half an hour, and then, as no 
reply was forthcoming, the 
infantry waded across the 
stream and advanced to Kai- 
ping to find that Stackelberg 
and the Russian rear- guard 
had evacuated it on the previ- 
ous evening. 

The reports of this action 





1 The Japanese 5th Division after Telitz had deflected back to Nodzu’s line of 


advance, which was parallel to that of Oku and within co-operating distance. 
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which reached this country at 
the time stated that the Japan- 
ese were in hot pursuit of the 
retreating enemy; it would 
seem that in this case, as in 
many similar, the precise mean- 
ing of the phrases employed 
was lost in translation from the 
Japanese into English. Pre- 
sumably Oku reported that he 
was keeping touch, for there 
was no pursuit. The Japanese 
threw out an outpost line five 
miles north of Kaiping, while 
the whole force halted there 
until July 22nd. 

The next defensive position 
in the Russian line of resist- 
ance was at Tashichaou. Here 
Kuropatkin determined to force 
a battle. It would be expedi- 
ent at this juncture, when the 
Japanese line of communica- 
tions were steadily lengthening, 
that he should entice them to 
expend ammunition, and previ- 
ous experience had shown him 
that once they engaged in 
operations they were extremely 
lavish in its expenditure. The 
defences at Tashichaou were 
of much greater strength and 
far more elaborate than those 
of Kaiping. 

The Russian rear-guard had 
fallen back by two roads, and 
on July 23rd the Japanese 
screen found it in strength at 
Tashichaou, its right resting 
on the railway, its left in 
the hilly country five miles 
to the east. There seems 
little doubt that the first day 
of fighting at Tashichaou 
brought very little success to 
Japanese arms. The axiom 
which predominates in the 
mind of the Japanese soldier, 
be he general on the Staff or 
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humble conscript, is, “Find 
your enemy and smite him.” 
The success of these tactics, 
which a ‘Times’ correspond- 
ent at the time diagnosed as 
“sledge-hammer,” had elimin- 
ated some little of the ordinary 
caution which was so remark- 
able in the initial steps of the 
Japanese campaign. Either 
Oku was in a desperate hurry 
to make up for lost time, or 
he had not realised that it was 
possible for his enemy to profit 
by the lessons of the war as 
bitter experience unfolded them. 
Tashichaou was to show the 
Japanese that the Russians 
were learning. In comparison 
to the mere field-works against 
which the Japanese hitherto 
had been so successfully hurled, 
Tashichaou presented a pre- 
pared position. The rains had 
broken, and the “going” in 
the soft loam was heavy in the 
extreme. As a consequence, 
the Japanese infantry out- 
stripped the guns labouring in 
the sticky morasses, which at 
this season of the year pass in 
Manchuria for roads. What 
did that matter? The Japan- 
ese infantry were committed to 
the assault without artillery 
preparation. On the first day 
they failed. Even that mag- 
nificent tenacity, which during 
the past ten months we of the 
West in our amazement have 
learned to admire, could not 
save them. They were driven 
back from the assault all along 
the line, and so complete was 
the failure on the Japanese 
right that a cumbrous counter- 
attack pursued the retreating 
Japanese infantry to within 
four hundred metres of the 
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guns which had struggled up 
to come into action at this 
critical moment just before 
sundown. But the Japanese 
general has that wonderful re- 
serve of recuperative force to 
fall back upon. As we reflected 
in a previous paper, inability 
to carry a position, and losses, 
do not seem to demoralise his 
infantry, rather they seem to 
spur them on to greater and 
even more desperate effort. 
Where an Occidental general 
might have accepted defeat, 
the intrepid Oku commenced 
again. As the sun was setting 
the Russian positions were 
subjected to a heavy artillery 
preparation; the Russian guns 
made spirited reply, using for 
the first time in the campaign 
indirect fire. 

When night fell Oku deter- 
mined to carry the Russian 
left by night-attack. The 
assaulting division formed in 
the high millet, with instruc- 
tions to undertake and assault 
at 10 pM. But already the 
Russian general considered 
that he had fulfilled his réle, 
and while the Japanese in- 
fantry were snatching hasty 
repose before their desperate 
venture, the Russian right 
wing was quietly evacuating 
its position—the smallest pos- 
sible rear-guard being left to 
hold the Japanese when they 
recommenced battle in the 
morning. In fact, most of the 
defences were held by mounted 
troops. At 10 P.M. Oku 
launched his assault against 
the left of the Russian line of 
works. Though but a skeleton 
force held the trenches, the 
taking of them was a costly 
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affair. The troopers held the 
three assaulted works stub- 
bornly ; their resistance added 
500 casualties to Japan’s total 
for the day. Even when they 
had carried the works, the 
Japanese did not realise that 
the Russians had already 
evacuated, and at daybreak a 
heavy preparation was opened 
against the Russians’ right, to 
enable the whole Japanese line 
to advance to the assault. 
There was no reply, and it was 
only when the infantry ad- 
vanced that the Japanese 
general discovered that he 
had been engaged in shelling 
empty trenches. 

On this occasion, as at 
Kaiping, there was no ques- 
tion of a pursuit; but the 
occupation of Tashichaou was 
of immense strategic value to 
the Japanese. The immediate 
result of the Russian retirement 
from Tashichaou railway-junc- 
tion was the evacuation of 
Yinkow. This had been pre- 
arranged, and _ took place 
immediately General Stackel- 
berg fell back with his rear- 
guard, The net result of this 
latest success to the Japanese 
arms was the possession of a 
summer sea-base, which for six 
months in the year would be 
of inestimable value to the 
army of invasion. General 
Oku’s corps, which had been 
joined by Marshal Oyama and 
his staff for the purpose of 
directing the entire Japanese 
operations in the field, halted 
at Tashichaou until July 31, 
and then, with the 5th Division 
in line with it, moved forward 
upon Haicheng, where it was 
anticipated that Kuropatkin 
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would make a desperate stand. 
Haicheng is only a day’s march 
north of Tashichaou; but the 
field-works which the Russians 
had raised in front of the town 
looked so ominous that the 
Japanese army again deployed 
for battle before it was dis- 
covered that the frowning 
earthworks were empty. It 
was therefore not until August 
3 that General Oku was able 
to establish his headquarters 
in the town, and throw out a 
line of outposts six to eight 
miles north of this centre. 
This outpost line remained in 
close touch with the Russian 
rearguard, which had estab- 
lished itself at Antanchan, 
twelve to fourteen miles north 
of Haicheng. The southern 
Japanese army, which now 
consisted of Oku’s and Nodzu’s 
joint corps, halted in front of 
Haicheng from August 3 to 
August 25. 

We must now transfer our 
narrative to Kuroki on the 
right flank, whose operations 
from the end of July to the 
actual decisive engagement at 
Liauyang furnish alike the 
most interesting and least 
understood feature of Oyama’s 
advance. We left Kuroki in 
possession of the Motienling 
Pass, after Count Keller had 
pushed two reconnaissances 
against him. From July 17 
until the end of the month 
Kuroki had no serious collision 
with the Russians, except at 
Chatao, twenty miles north- 
east of Motienling. To this 


point Kuroki had detached the 
12th Division, to prevent Ren- 
nenkampf turning his extreme 
flank. The 12th Division had 
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been successful in its object, 
and had forced the Cossack 
leader to abandon any im- 
mediate project he might have 
entertained against Kuroki’s 
communications. As for a 
wide detour, the nature of the 
country was sufficient safe- 
guard. In the meantime 
Kuroki had been brought up 
to strength by drafts from 
Japan, while his actual fight- 
ing-line had been augmented 
by the two reserve brigades 
apportioned to him. Count 
Keller had also been reinforced ; 
possibly he had by the end of 
July 20,000 men—at least this 
is Mr Story’s estimate of the 
strength of the army of the 
East. Whether this is so or 
not there is no accurate in- 
formation ; but we surmise that 
at this period Keller’s force 
was only destined by Kuro- 
patkin to be a delaying force, 
since road - making prepara- 
tions in the rear of his army 
were mere dressings in com- 
parison with those which were 
put in hand in the immediate 
rear of the positions selected 
on the Tang Ho. From this 
indication it is legitimate to 
conclude that it was Kuro- 
patkin’s intention to deal a 
heavy blow at the Japanese 
right, in the vicinity of the 
Tang Ho. But we readily 
allow, in discussing the Rus- 
sian operations, that we are 
dependent, to a very large 
extent, on such circumstantial 
evidence as disclosed itself after 
the various engagements had 
taken place. For the sake of 
description we will call the 
action which Kuroki fought on 
July 31 the battle of Towan, 
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that being the name of the 
Manchurian village which lay 
practically in the centre of 
the Russian position. As Mr 
Fraser says :— 


“The position of General Kuroki’s 
army and the opposing Russians is 
easy to understand. The Japanese 
occupied the Motienling Range and 
its spurs, the enemy the opposite 
range. The valley between runs 
north and south for about thirty 
miles. The Japanese occupied the 
whole of the eastern side, overlapping 
the enemy’s front at the southern 
end. The Russian front was shorter, 
but indented to overlap the rear 
position at the end of the northern 
valley.” 


The action is not of sufficient 
significance for us to discuss 
it in great detail. The Rus- 
sians were more or less skil- 
fully entrenched on high hills 
commanding the upward ap- 
proaches from the valley. As 
their front was contracted, 
Kuroki put into practice those 
tactics with which we have 
now become familiar in nearly 
all the land engagements. He 
used one division and the 
majority of his artillery against 
the Russian centre. The 12th 
Division on the north was de- 
tached to turn the Russian 
left, and the Guards’ Division 
to the south was destined to 
make a similar movement 
against the Russian right. 
Trusting to his concentrated 
artillery fire in the centre, 
Kuroki judged that while his 
flank movements would be 
strong enough to prevent the 
Russians from reinforcing their 
centre, he would be able to 
cope with it by direct attack. 
It was a mancuvre which, in 
consideration of the natural 
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and artificial strength of the 
Russian position, would have 
hardly found countenance with 
Western tacticians. But the 
ferocity and endurance of the 
Japanese infantry attack had 
not then been realised. This 
extraordinary endurance of 
infantry is probably the most 
cogent lesson that this great 
struggle has given us. By 
evening the Japanesehad driven 
the Russiansfrom their position, 
and had again demonstrated 
that the fundamental excellence 
of Japanese generalship is their 
power of making full use of their 
entire strength. At Towan, 
Count Keller was able to hold 
his own against both the attack 
on his centre and right ; but he 
succumbed to the persistency 
of the 12th Division making 
the turning movement against 
his left, and by evening was in 
full retreat. As so little has 
reached us in this country of 
description of the formations 
which this peerless infantry 
used when advancing to the 
attack, and as we have in Mr 
Fraser the testimony of an eye- 
witness, we extract the follow- 
ing from him :— 


“Covered by the guns, they advanced 
in three long lines, that every now 
and then were lashed by the enemy’s 
shrapnel. But rushing from cover to 
cover, they suffered little loss, illus- 
trating to perfection the ability of 
properly extended infantry, utilising 
cover, to advance in face of artillery. 
The Japanese have already realised 
the importance of thin formation, 
and, in adopting the South African 
methods in this respect, they to a 
great extent discarded those of Ger- 
man and other Continental armies.” 


In this encounter, during the 
Russian retreat, Count Keller 
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was killed. Mr Douglas Story! 
speaks of this old pupil and aide- 
de-camp of Skobeleff’s in the 
most enthusiastic manner :— 


“A strict disciplinarian, General 
Keller demanded efficiency in every 
grade beneath him. To secure it, he 
made many changes in the regiments 
of his forces; replaced many of the 
commanders. At his death he com- 
manded an army effective in every 
branch, ever ready for combat or 
fatigue, devoted to its leader. His 
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loss cannot be measured in words” 
(p. 223), 

This authority also states 
that at the time of his death 
his command numbered some 
50,000 men. In spite of the 
feebleness of his attitude in 
front of Motienling, we will 
accept Mr Story’s appreciation ; 
but we think that it would 
have been better for Kuro- 
patkin and Russia’s cause if 
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Rough sketch-map of the Japanese advance on Liauyang. 


casualty had more thinned out 
the officers in high command 
during the earlier phases of the 
struggle. 

Kuroki contented himself 
with taking and holding the 
positions he had wrung from 
his enemy with considerable 
loss, and we have the record of 
another of those long and seem- 
ingly purposeless delays which 
mark this phase of the Japanese 


operations. But from Towan, 
Kuroki came into co-operative 
touch with the main army, 
which was then moving upon 
Haicheng, and from this date 
onwards the whole of the Jap- 
anese force advancing upon 
Liauyang could be treated as a 
whole under the command of 
Oyama. 

With the three Japanese 
armies thus in line, we now 





1 The Campaign with Kuropatkin, by Douglas Story (T. Werner Laurie). 
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enter upon the decisive phase 
of the first year’s campaign. 
It will be well, before we follow 
the victorious Japanese through 
those blood-stained eleven days 
which gave them the possession 
of Liauyang, to study Kuro- 
patkin’s position. Kuropatkin, 
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show, had endeavoured durin 

the past five months to delay 
the Japanese advance until he 
should himself be in a position 
to oppose them with a force 
with which he could hope to 
deal them a crushing blow. 
He had on one occasion at- 
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results had been disastrous. 
In the circumstances it was 
impossible for him to hope to 
be able to again attempt the 
initiative until something had 
been done to arrest the steady 
and successful forward move- 
ment of his enemy. 

He had hoped to have been 
able to delay the Japanese 
advance long enough to con- 
centrate at Liauyang a force 
VOL. CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXIV. 


Diagram to illustrate Japanese advance on Liauyang, 1904. 


that would enable him to take 
the initiative in superior num- 
bers. In default, if the Japan- 
ese should succeed in concen- 
trating before he was ready to 
strike, he would be able to 
receive their blow from behind 
his entrenched position, which 
he computed in the circum- 
stances to be worth 100,000 
men to him. He knew that 
his army was the objective of 
2P 
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Oyama’s advance, just as much 
as Oyama knew that once 
Kuropatkin took the initiative 
the second time his own main 
force would be the objective 
of such projected enterprise. 
Kuropatkin’s calculations gave 
him the necessary striking 
force by the end of September. 
Oyama was in a position to 
attempt his blow a month 
earlier than this. Confident 
in the strength of his fortifi- 
cations, Kuropatkin was pre- 
pared to accept this blow, 
which he was eminently con- 
fident he would be able to 
parry, and by the end of Sep- 
tember even counter, if his 
existing forces should not be 
strong enough to do more than 
parry. Various estimates have 
been given regarding the 
strength of these two rival 
armies when they clashed at 
Liauyang. The most eminent 
authority in this country has 
calculated that Kuropatkin was 
in superior numbers. But as 
most of these calculations have 
been made upon a basis which 
we have already shown in the 
first instance to have been 
faulty, it will be found that 
the most the Siberian Railway 
could have supplied gave Kuro- 
patkin a field-army of about 
150,000 men and possibly 500 
field-guns. Against this force 
Oyama was bringing eight 
regular divisions, augmented 
with six reserve brigades. The 
whole of the regular divisions 
had been brought up to war- 
strength during the halt before 
the final advance, therefore it 
is safe to calculate that the 
Japanese army, exclusive of 
the cavalry division, brought 
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200,000 bayonets and 600 field- 
pieces and howitzers into the 
field. But in consideration of 
the fact that Kuropatkin gave 
them battle on ground of his 
own choice and preparation, he 
had every right, if his challenge 
were accepted, to be confident 
as to the result. Here again, 
the extraordinary powers of the 
Japanese infantry were to upset 
the Russian general’s theories. 
Having so far examined in 
brief the conditions of the two 
armies which were now in 
touch, we will return to the 
narrative of Kuroki’s ad- 
vance against Kuropatkin’s 
left. Kuropatkin’s left con- 
sisted of three distinct ranges 
of hills, which formed the water- 
sheds of the Taitse Ho and Tang 
Ho. The first position, which 
was fifteen to twenty miles 
south-east of Liauyang, covered 
about ten miles of front. The 
next position, which was six 
miles in rear, was the continua- 
tion of the main range or spur 
of hills which stretched down 
into the Liau-Ho Plain, the 
most westerly limits of which 
furnished Kuropatkin’s first 
position in opposition to the 
main advance of Oku’s army. 
Between these first and second 
parallels lies the Tang Ho, till 
it suddenly swings north-west to 
join the Taitse. Behind the line 
of Taitse lies the final range 
of hills, which Kuropatkin 
hoped as a last resource to use 
as his main protection for his 
railway communications north 
of Liauyang. On August 25, 
General Ivanoff, who had suc- 
ceeded to Keller’s command of 
the so-called Army of the 
East, was holding a line some 
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ten miles in extent from 
Taitensu, on the Pekin road, 
to Hwantsuling, a village five 
miles north-west of Anping. 
Ivanoff had five divisions. 
His right composed of the 
38rd and 6th Divisions of 
Siberian Sharpshooters, our 
old friends of the Yalu and 
Motienling, and his left by the 
10th European Army Corps, 
which was to be _ seriously 
blooded for the first time. The 
Russian positions were of con- 
siderable strength, and the ap- 
proaches were so difficult that 
the Japanese found themselves 
unable to make full use of their 
field-artillery. During the 26th 
and 27th the Japanese made 
slow and sure progress, especi- 
ally in the centre, where the 
infantry advancing at night 
carried most of the Russian 
advanced positions with the 
bayonet ; but on the 26th, when 
the real Russian works were 
reached, the intrepid infantry 
ceased to make headway. As 
Kuroki was now working in 
concert with the rest of the 
army, and as news had arrived 
of Oku’s successful advance 
against Antanchan, it was im- 
perative that Ivanoff should be 
driven in at any cost. Al- 
though his front had contracted, 
the nature of the approaches to 
the positions it defended pre- 
cluded the usual flank move- 
ments which Kuroki had hith- 
erto employed. He therefore 
decided that the 2nd Division 
should pierce the Russian centre 
by night-attack. It seemed to 
those foreign military experts 
who witnessed the operations 
to be one of stupendous risk. 
As usual, the most precipitous 
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and difficult portion of the 
opposing line was selected for 
the attack. There was to be 
no question of supports and 
reserves; the whole division 
was launched in the darkness, 
either to carry the position or 
to hopelessly fail. It was an 
operation in which no halfway 
measure would be of account. 
This we believe was made clear 
to every company and section 
commander. If the 2nd Divi- 
sion failed to carry the position 
in front of it that night, the 
whole of Oyama’s operations 
would be prejudiced, perhaps 
rendered abortive. The en- 
gagement which ensued was 
sanguinary in the extreme. 
But in spite of bayonet thrust 
and magazine fire, in spite of 
boulders which were poured 
down upon them, in spite of 
the almost inaccessiblecharacter 
of the cliff which was selected 
as the weakest point of resist- 
ance, the men of the 10th 
Army Corps were swept from 
their trenches ; and in spite of 
desperate endeavours, both that 
night and the following day, 
to recapture the position, it 
still remained in the hands of 
the gallant Nishi, who knew 
that his division would never 
fail him. 

We can well imagine what 
must have been Kuropatkin’s 
consternation when he received 
news of the loss of a position 
which he must have calculated 
upon holding against Kuroki 
until he could deal with that 
officer’s force in his own time. 

Ivanoff immediately with- 
drew to the left bank of the 
Tang Ho. Curiously enough 
Kuroki made no attempt what- 
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ever to harass him in the pas- 
sage of that river, but seemed 
content in the occupation of 
Anping. In fact, though the 
rear-guard of the Russian army 
fell back in full view of Kuroki’s 
force, no attempt was made 
even to punish him with artil- 
lery fire. But it must be re- 
membered that the weather 
during this period was wet and 
stormy, and as Mr Fraser tritely 
remarks : ‘‘ The Japanese horses 
do not take kindly to oppor- 
tunities, and as they are masters 
of the batteries and not the 
gunners, we were doomed to 
disappointment.” But although 
Kuropatkin must have had his 
plan seriously upset by this 
unexpected evacuation of Tang 
Ho, yet his left was still ade- 
quately and strongly protected 
by the conformation of the hills 
enclosing both sides of the 
valley of the Taitse Ho, and if 
he had only been more fortunate 
in the officer whom he sent in 
command of his reinforcements 
to Ivanoff, it is probable that 
he might have secured success 
instead of disaster against the 
Japanese right wing. 

We must now return to the 
main attack by Oku’s and 
Nodzu’s armies against the 
line of defences which were 
protecting Liauyang. It will, 
of course, be impossible in this 
paper to give anything like ade- 
quate space to this, the first of 
three mighty engagements that 
the land operations have pro- 
duced; but in outline this battle 
furnishes a fascinating study. 
In the first place, we have the 
fundamental theory of the Oc- 
cidental upset by Oriental 
handling of Occidental patent- 
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ed machinery. At Liauyang 
the Japanese put their own 
theories of infantry attack to 
the real test, and proved them 
to be right. The ingredients 
for the mixture were properly 
devised, but the proportions 
were not adequate. At Liau- 
yang Oyama and his staff 
learnt the lessons of modern 
war, which six months later 
were to give them the over- 
whelming victory at Mukden. 
And yet, in the circumstances, 
and considering the political 
pressure which was placed upon 
Kuropatkin, we cannot think 
that he was wrong to take the 
risks of giving them this chance 
of learning a lesson. 

For nearly three weeks the 
outposts of the Japanese army 
had been in touch with those 
of the Russian forces holding 
Antanchan, which position 
marks the northern limit of 
Japan’s first invasion of Man- 
churia. On August 25 the 
army began to advance, and 
immediately the Russians fell 
back before it, making just a 
small pretence of delaying it at 
Antanchan and positions north 
of that point. This opposition 
was never meant to be serious, 
and bad weather rather than 
Russian resistance delayed Oku 
and Nodzu for one day. By 
the night of August 29 the 
Japanese outpost line was in 
touch all along the front with 
the outposts protecting the 
positions which Kuropatkin 
was now determined to defend 
stubbornly. The first Russian 
position which brought Oya- 
ma’s army up short was 4 
range of low hills which lay 
across the Japanese front, prac- 
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tically east and west, joining, 
as it were, the railway on the 
west with the higher mount- 
ainous region on the east, where 
we have been following Kuroki 
in his operations. This posi- 
tion was about seven miles 
south of Liauyang. 

Taken as a whole, the ex- 
tent of front that Kuropatkin 
was holding, now that Kuroki 
had driven Ivanoff across the 
Tang Ho, approximated fifteen 
to twenty miles. The Russian 
left roughly stood at right 
angles to the Russian right. 
That is to say, Kuropatkin’s 
front represented two sides of 
a triangle, the base of which 
passed through the town of 
Liauyang. The apex was 
pushed into the mountainous 
regions which grow up from 
the Liau Ho Plain. Against 
the southern side of this 
imaginary triangle, Oyama 
pressed his main attack, while 
Kuroki had orders to follow 
up his first success by at- 
tempting to turn the most 
northern angle of the triangle. 
Both Oku and Nodzu, in their 
march up from the seaboard, 
had experienced very little 
difficulty in dislodging the 
detaining forces opposed to 
them. Oku’s experience had 
been such as to lead him to 
believe the shock of his in- 
fantry assault to be invinc- 
ible. In the three main 
engagements of his recent 
operations—namely, Nanshan, 
Telitz, and Tashichaou — al- 
though his infantry had been 
foiled in their primary en- 
deavours, yet the remaining 
energy of their onslaught had 
been so substantial, that in 


every case they had eventually 
won through. Learning, there- 
fore, that Kuroki with a single 
division had been able in a 
night-attack to carry the key 
of the first position in the 
enemy’s main line of defence, 
both Oku and Nodzu deter- 
mined to hurl their armies 
upon the positions which con- 
fronted them. The Russian 
fortifications in front of the 
main Japanese army furnish 
an extraordinary example of 
incomplete engineering skill. 
In view of the nature of the 
attack which the Japanese 
made upon them, they were 
extraordinarily strong. Judged 
as positions which could be 
worked round, they were mar- 
vellously weak. The extreme 
right of Kuropatkin’s front 
rested in the Liau Ho Plain, 
and had as its protection a 
cavalry division, which, in the 
existing state of the country, 
could only have been used as 
very inferior infantry. Kuro- 
patkin’s right centre was 
practically unentrenched—the 
Russian strategists trusting to 
the natural difficulties of the 
country, and the effect of 
massed artillery on the fringe 
of the plain below. But it 
was not Oyama’s intention to 
effect a strategical victory by 
causing Kuropatkin to evacu- 
ate his positions by having 
his flanks turned; it was his 
intention to hit him in his 
positions, and paralyse him 
by the strength of the blow 
struck. How much the Japan- 
ese hoped to accomplish by 
these very elementary tactics 
we do not presume to surmise ; 
but recent events have shown 
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that they realised after Liau- 
yang that the weight of the 
crushing blow in front is noth- 
ing in comparison to a similar 
blow from behind. 


On August 29 the five 
Japanese divisions which 
furnished the main army, 


were in line in front of the 
Russian works. They lay 
practically east and west, with 
the left division on the railway. 
The 5th Division, which was 
the left of Nodzu’s force, had 
already established itself in 
certain low under - features 
which led towards the high 
hills, which, as has already been 
shown, the Russian engineers 
had failed to fortify. On the 
night of the 28th the Japanese 
dug themselves in upon the top 
of a slight rise which slopes 
down towards the Russian front. 
The pickets of beth armies were 
within speaking distance, mak- 
ing the best of the cover which 
the standing millet gave them. 
Towards morning the whole of 
the Japanese artillery was 
moved into position. Practi- 
cally it was massed in four 
groups, dividing the five miles 
of Russian entrenched hills 
into four sections. As soon as 
it was light enough to correct 
the sights, the Japanese began 
to search the Russian position 
with a slow bombardment. 
Judged from the Japanese point 
of view, the Russian front 
presented a chain of five low 
hills, averaging something be- 
tween a hundred and a hundred 
and fifty feet. At the right 
was the eminence of Sasanpo, 
Which, surmounted by a Chinese 
‘watch-tower, dominated the 
whole country-side for a dis- 
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tance of five miles. Much of 
the position was covered with 
scrub and brushwoced. A strip 
1500 yards in breadth of the 
millet had been cut, in order 
to unmask the immediate ap- 
proaches. In places a double 
tier, and sometimes a treble 
tier, of trench-lines were dis- 
covered ; and over the left the 
trace of wire entrenchments was 
visible from the gun-stations. 
‘The Times,’ which has pub- 
lished the only really compre- 
hensive account of this battle 
which has appeared, refers to 
the entrenchments as follows :— 


“This four and a half miles, how- 
ever, had had every device known to 
modern engineers in the matter of 
earth-works used upon it. Here 
there were no shallow trenches and 
death-trap citadels as at Nanshan. 
Wherever the contour of the posi- 
tion required it, a double tier of 
trench had been cut into the hillside, 
one low down, to give scope to the flat 
trajectory of the modern rifle, the 
other higher up, but well below the 
sky-line. The trenches, which were 
4 feet 6 inches deep, and narrow, 
had had their front carefully turfed, 
so that it was, at artillery range, 
almost impossible to distinguish the 
parapets. Each section of the defence 
had its covered way, leading to com- 
modious splinter-proofs cut into the 
reverse of the position. From the foot 
of the position for 1200 yards along 
the whole front millet had been cut, 
while there was no portion of the 
actual approach to the position that 
had not been prepared with obstacles. 
At all the salients these obstacles took 
the shape of a honeycomb of deep pits 
below and barbed-wire above.” 


The Russians answered the 
morning challenge from the 
Japanese guns with a brisk 
artillery reply. None of their 
guns werevisible; but they burst 
shrapnel with considerable ac- 
curacy by means of indirect 
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fire, controlled by observation 
from the summit of Sasanpo. 
The Japanese gunners made 
very little effort to find the 
opposing gun positions; they 
contented themselves in search- 
ing those sections of the de- 
fence in front of them which 
it would behove the infantry to 
assault before sundown. Dur- 
ing the morning the infantry 
pressed down to the fringe of 
the uncut millet, and here 
commenced toentrench. Early 
in the morning it began to 
rain, and under cover of fitful 
squalls the Japanese on the 
extreme left felt for an open- 
ing. But at the foot of 
Sasanpo the Russians had 
heavily entrenched a walled 
village. The first effort from 
the 6th Division to advance 
against this village was re- 
pulsed, and the volume of fire 
which opened from the Russian 
right was sufficient indication 
of the price which would have 
to be paid before an assault 
could be pressed home. Every 
Japanese brigade is connected 
with divisional headquarters 
by field- telephone; likewise 
each division is connected 
with army headquarters. The 
strength of the Russian de- 
fence was immediately com- 
municated to the battery com- 
manders, and towards evening 
a heavy preparation com- 
menced. Just in the last 
quarter of an hour of twilight 
the whole Japanese front leapt 
up from its trenches in the 
millet and dashed into the 
coverless zone in front of it. 
The Russians had been wait- 
ing for this, and the crash of 
musketry with which the 
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advance was received almost 
drowned the deeper sounds of 
the preparation. For perhaps 
another fifteen minutes this 
intense volume of battle tumult 
swept up and down the front, 
and then everywhere the 
gallant little infantrymen had 
been swept back into the 
millet. The price of their 
temerity had been enormous. 
It would have deterred most 
commanders from ordering a 
repetition of the endeavour. 
But not so with the Japanese. 
The reinforcements were pushed 
up to stiffen the line, and the 
same troops who had been 
scourged with shrapnel all day 
and chastised back to cover at 
evenfall, were ordered to make 
a night-attack. In the dark, 
between seven and ten, the 
front of an army corps ad- 
vanced to the assault with 
naked bayonets. By midnight 
they were back again in their 
trenches, defeated but not dis- 
heartened; and three hours 
later they were falling in again, 
to make a third desperate 
effort just before daylight. 
Again they were driven back 
to the cover of the millet. 
But on the right Nodzu, em- 
ploying the same desperate 
measures, had been able to 
make headway. Too late the 
Russians realised their error 
in trusting to the natural 
difficulties of the country. 
Nodzu massed his men upon 
the hillsides, and defied the 
efforts of the batteries in the 
plains to dislodge him. One 
regiment of the 5th Division 
had even turned the Russians 
from the lowest of their 
trenches on the extreme left. 
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It was an advantage which 
had been dearly purchased, 
but it would have been cheap 
at five times the price. It 
was this advantage that was 
pressed in daylight during the 
31st, which caused the retire- 
ment of the whole Russian 
line back upon their final 
positions in front of Liauyang. 

But the Russians did not 
abandon their forward position 
without a further struggle. 
The whole position was sub- 
jected all through the 31st to 
a terrific bombardment from 
250 pieces of artillery; yet 
both at nightfall and at 10 
P.M. the Japanese infantry 
were driven back—=in places 
at the bayonet-point—to their 
hurriedly made trenches in the 
plain. Oku was desperate, for 
the news had reached Oyama 
that Kuroki was feeling the 
pressure of the Russian rein- 
forcements which Kuropatkin 
had sent to Ivanoff. It was 
not realised then that Kuro- 
patkin had thus transferred 
his reserves to his left to save 
himself in retirement. It looked 
as if Kuroki were about to be 
crushed for the want of co- 
operation on the part of the 
main army. The last and final 
assault was ordered for the 
early morning of September 
1. Oku pushed up his last 
reserve brigade to stiffen his 
assaulting lines for a final 
heroic effort. Nobly the bat- 
talions breasted the hillside 
all along the line, to discover 
that the works were empty, 
and that, after repulsing 
them in the evening, the 
Russians had fallen back upon 
Liauyang. 
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At daybreak it was thought 
that the battle was over; but 
the two divisions which were 
sent forward found that Kuro- 
patkin’s army had only fallen 
back six miles to a second 
position encircling the south- 
western approaches of the 
town. It was impossible to 
push operations farther that 
day, since the men were ex- 
hausted and the ammunition- 
supply required general re- 
plenishment. 

We must now leave the main 
army panting for one day in 
the plain in front of Liauyang, 
and expecting on the morrow 
to brush aside all opposition 
as they advanced against the 
ancient capital, and turn to 
Kuroki on the far right. So 
far Kuroki’s army had been 
merely moving in touch with 
the main army. It was now 
to be called upon to make 
the great strategical move 
which we here in the West 
understood to be the culminat- 
ing-point in the strategy of 
the Japanese operations. On 
August 30 the 12th Division, 
which was Kuroki’s_ right 
division, was detached to push 
northwards, make the passage 
of the Taitse Ho, and estab- 
lish itself at Kwantung, for 
the purpose of placing itself 
athwart Kuropatkin’s com- 
munications. It is difficult, 
with the story of the battle 
of Mukden fresh upon us, to 
animadvert upon this move- 
ment. We can only say that, 
as a strategical move, this 
decision on the part of the 
Japanese staff was on a par 
with the incompetence of 
General Orloff, who allowed 
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this solitary, unsupported, and 
detached division to make the 
passage of the Taitse unop- 
posed, when he was in a posi- 
tion not only to have pre- 
vented the crossing, but to 
have overwhelmed the division 
while in the act of crossing. 
Almost before this false move 
had been completed, Kuroki 
realised the risks the 12th 
Division was running, and he 
subsequently despatched the 
2nd Division to join the 12th 
north of the Taitse. Even 
then the Russians practically 
had Kuroki at their mercy, if 
the senior officer on the spot 
had been prepared to act as 
strenuously as he did two 
days later. Mr Fraser refers 


to this chapter in the history 
of Liauyang as follows :— 


“The flanking move was now com- 
plete, and it only needed daylight of 
September Ist to inaugurate the at- 
tack. But Kuroki’s army was divided, 
a division, a brigade, and two bat- 
talions remaining west of the Tang 
Ho, whilst two weak divisions were 
upon the north bank of the Taitse, 
completely beyond the reach of 
succour from the forces investing 
Liauyang. <A gap of fifteen miles of 
rough country, the Tang Ho and the 
Taitse, separated Kuroki from the 
rest of the Japanese army. The Rus- 
sians had thrown away a succession 
of chances. On the 31st they had the 
12th Division wholly at their mercy, 
but failed to fire a shot. Up to the 
end of the 3lst Kuroki could have 
retired into the mountains in rear, if 
the gap had been broken and his 
force cut off. But once the artillery 
and baggage had crossed the river 
he was entirely committed. The 
Taitse, swift and deep, could only be 
forded by infantry, and that only 
here and there. For the retirement 
of the artillery, thé reserve ammuni- 
tion, the impedimenta of two divi- 
sions, there was available only a single 
slender bridge, which, in the event of 
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an attack by the enemy, must have 
‘sae totally inadequate. To those 

nowing Kuroki’s position it seemed 
inconceivable that the Russians did 
not swoop down upon him; and 
hardly less conceivable that Marshal 
Oyama should have jeopardised so con- 
siderable a portion of his forces upon 
an undertaking that lacked the es- 
sential elements of success. The 
Japanese Commander-in;-Chief may 
have been justified by the knowledge 
that the Russians permit liberties 
which an enterprising foe would turn 
to advantage. But he will find it 
hard to explain why he took a liberty 
regardless of consequences, at a point 
where was the crux of the whole 
situation” (p. 312). 

But though Kuroki must still 
bave been anxious, even after his 
2nd Division crossed the Taitse, 
yet he knew, and those foreign 
military observers with him 
knew also, that his flank-move- 
ment had failed. Although he 
was across the Taitse Ho, and 
his mounted troops were in 
touch with the Russians at 
Yentai coal-mines, yet a solid 
wall of positions lay between 
him and his objective. These 
positions were held by an 
enemy which, if it was not 
expeditious, was at least up to 
the present unbeaten. Already 
he was separated farther than 
he really liked to be from the 
main army. Therefore it was 
impossible for him to continue 
his movement northward. To 
a general of Kuroki’s calibre 
there was but one alternative: 
this was to attack his enemy 
in his nearest and strongest 
positions. The Russians will 
long have to regret that Kuro- 
patkin himself had not been a 
witness of Kuroki’s endeavour. 
But the Russian Commander-in- 
Chief, concerned with his main 
army, had already despatched 
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reinforcements to his left,—not 
now with the intention of 
crushing and _ annihilating 
Kuroki, but for the less 
glorious purpose of holding 
him, while he withdrew his 
own army. The wedge which 
Nodzu’s intrepid infantry had 
pushed into tue Russian centre 
during the fighting of the 30th 
and 31st, received simultane- 
ously with the Orloff version 
from the extreme left, had de- 
cided him in his estimate of 
the progress of the battle. 
Mistchenko was sent to the 
west to augment the flank- 
covering force, while General 
Grekoff, with a mixed brigade 
of Warsaw and Siberian troops, 
was left to hold the trenches 
just south of Liauyang. How 
well this bluff old cavalry 
officer fulfilled his charge is 
now a matter of history. His 
orders were that he must hold 
on for forty-eight hours, which 
would be time sufficient to 
enable Kuropatkin to clear 
such baggage and material that 
he did not wish to destroy. 
Forty-eight hours were his 
orders, but he held his trenches 
for over seventy. On the Ist, 
it is true, Oku and Nodzu only 
pushed a reconnaissance against 
him. But so confident was 
the former general that his 
troops would be in Liauyang 
that night, that he issued 
orders concerning the hour of 
entry on the following morning. 
By evening his infantry had 
been fed and rested, and as soon 
as it was dusk the 6th and 4th 
Divisions fixed bayonets to 
carry the final trenches. The 
fierce onslaught of 20,000 men 
was frustrated by the withering 
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sheet of lead poured out from 
the cover of the trenches. The 
Japanese fled back to their 
field-works, and on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd both Oku and 
Nodzu settled down to pre- 
pare the way with artillery. 
With the six batteries Grekoff 
sullenly gave them back their 
fire, and during the next 
twenty-four hours three more 
desperate infantry assaults 
were rendered abortive. By 
this the story of Manjayama 
had reached headquarters. 
Kuroki with his tiny force 
was successful, and yet the 
Japanese main army was still 
checked. The necessity of 
driving in that rear-guard was 
desperate, and the ‘Times’ 
correspondent tells us how, on 
September 3, Oku set his teeth, 
and determined to carry the 
position whatever the cost :— 


“This was evidently a moment for 
which Oku had been waiting. At 
last his enemy was shaken : it would 
be his business to pulverise him. 
The word was telephoned to the 
battery commanders. We have al- 
ready described the awe - striking 
ne warm artillery preparation; but 
hitherto we had had nothing, the 
civilised world had never seen any- 
thing, to compare to the final prepara- 
tion for the advance of the Japanese 
infantry against the Liauyang field- 
works. The massed and scattered 
batteries took the line of Russian 
resistance in sections. The 250 guns 
opened first on the Russian settle- 
ment. Great columns of dust and 
smoke rose up from amidst the grey 
stone buildings, then suddenly out 
of this whirlwind of bursting shell 
shot up great lurid tongues of fire. 
Either the bursting charges of the 
common shell or the incendiary 
torches of the retreating Russians, 
or both, had done their work. The 
houses, the fodder stocks, the go- 
downs of the settlement, were in 
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flames. The Japanese gunners re- 
doubled the service of their pieces. 
The very rocks of Sasanpo quivered 
with the blasts of ever-recurring 
discharges. The air shrieked with 
the rush of high-velocity projectiles, 
A great dense pall of black smoke 
went skywards and covered the 
doomed settlement. It spread up- 
wards and upwards until it hid 
Liauyang pagoda and all from view, 
and above it became mottled and 
chequered with the fleecy burst-puffs 
of scores of shrapnel. Below this 
the pall was streaked with splashes 
of green and yellow and fiery red, as 
the earth was torn up by the force 
of the high explosion or the flaming 
fire of the burning byres cast broad- 
cast by the relentless sequence 
of accurately calculated discharge. 
Could the vandalism of war reach 
such a pass? In one short hour 
could that modern settlement, with 
its gardens, its homes, its markets, 
be reduced to a pile of smoking 
ruins? Ask of the great red flames 
that licked along the false sky-line 
of smoke and like the track 
of a forest fire; ask of the dull 
reverberation in our ears, which 
overpowered all the other distant 
sounds of war! The gutting of 
the Russian settlements took thirty 
minutes; . . . then, supported by 
their miniature mortars, the Japan- 
ese infantry moved forward to carry 
the trenches with the bayonet. It 
should have been easy now, for no 


infantry could have remained un-° 


shaken; yet the Russian musket 
fire rolled out, and for the poet 
time during the past five days the 
men of the 3rd Division were fain 
to turn their backs against the leaden 
blast from the Russian trenches. 
Gallant little men, too much had 
been asked of them.” 


Grekoff had done his duty 
nobly: at dusk that evening 
the last of his batteries crossed 
the bridge over the Taitse Ho 
north of the town, in rear of 
the last of the baggage-train. 
By two o’clock in the morning 
his last battalion gave the en- 
gineers the office to destroy the 





railway-bridge. An hour later 
the 5th Division carried empty 
trenches, and occupied the an- 
cient Manchurian capital. 

We must now return to 
Kuroki. As we have already 
shown, he was determined to 
break the last line of Russian 
resistance which kept him from 
the railway. The front that 
was held against him covered 
nearly ten miles. But there 
was one point near the centre 
which Kuroki put his finger 
upon as being the key of the 
position. This was the small 
brae known as Manjayama. 
On the 31st Kuroki subjected 
Manjayama to a severe artil- 
lery preparation, and then 
launched the men who, from 
the Yalu to the present moment, 
had never failed him, against 
the position. But it was as 
futile and as expensive as Oku’s 
subsequent attacks on Grekoff’s 
rear-guard were to be. Three 
times the glistening line of 
bayonets advanced to the as- 
sault. Three times they were 
driven back to the cover of 
their shelter-trenches in the 
standing millet. But Kuroki 
was as grimly determined to 
achieve his object, regardless of 
what it might cost in human 
lives, as Oku had been in all his 
engagements. That night the 
Japanese infantry massed in 
the millet, and as soon as the 
moon went down, a brigade in 
line swept over the pickets and 
into the trenches of the coveted 
position. The carnage on the 
summit was terrific. For an 
hour in the darkness Occidental 
and Oriental wrestled for the 
prize. Finally the Russians 
were driven from their strong- 
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hold, and when day broke 
Kuroki was in _ possession 
of his point. But for the 
time being it was a dear 
possession, for the arrival of 
Kuropatkin’s reinforcements 
prevented Kuroki from de- 
veloping his advantage as 
quickly as he had _ hoped. 
The Russian commander real- 
ised the vital importance of 
this little knoll, and every 
gun that could be trained 
upon it was used to prepare 
the way for the desperate 
effort that the Russians were 
to make to regain it. During 
the night of the Ist the 
Russians retook the hill, 
bayoneting every man of the 
Japanese battalion that held 
it. But before this success 
could be made absolute, two 
more Japanese battalions de- 
livered a counter-blow equally 


annihilating in its effect, which 
left the Japanese in unshaken 
possession of the hill, despite 
the desperate efforts which, 


throughout the 2nd, _ the 
Russians made to repossess 
it. On the 3rd of September 
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the Russian tenacity began 
to diminish, and Kuroki was 
able to develop his operations 
from the pivot which he had 
now made secure. But he 
had never been strong enough 
from the first, and now it 
was too late. The diminution 
of the Russian attacks was 
due to the fact that the 
Russian flank army was now 
relieving Grekoff of his duties 
of rear-guard. As has been 
already shown, on the follow- 
ing day Oyama and the main 
army were in Liauyang. The 
great battle for supremacy in 
Manchuria had been lost and 
won. Kuropatkin had been 
defeated; but he had saved 
his army practically complete, 
except for 16,000 casualties 
that the twelve days’ battle 
had cost him. Oyama had 
beaten his enemy, and had 
possessed himself of his posi- 
tions; but he had failed to 
bring about the result which 
would save his country from 
a second year of war. The 
twelve days’ struggle had cost 
him 30,000 men. 
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THE FEAR OF RUSSIA AND THE DEFENCE OF INDIA. 


8th March 1905. 

THE problem of the defence 
of India against Russia has 
occupied the minds of states- 
men and soldiers for many 
years, especially since the Rus- 
sian occupation of Khiva in 
1873 changed her strategic 
position with regard to India ; 
and. our policy with regard to 
it has been determined by the 
Anglo- Russian agreement of 
that year, made by Lord Gran- 
ville, by which Russia accepted 
a theoretical boundary between 
the Oxus and the Hari Rud as 
the frontier of the territory of 
Afghanistan, which was thus 
constituted a buffer State. 

The Afghan war of 1878-79- 
80 was caused by our fear of 
Russia’s meddling with Afghan- 
istan, and of a possible invasion 
of India; and this fear became 
more acute when, in February 
1884, Merve was annexed by 
Russia, and her armies in Trans- 
Caspia and Turkestan were 
brought into touch. By this 
step in the Russian advance 
eastwards, the way was pre- 
pared, as Sir Thomas Holdich 
in his ‘Indian Borderland’ ex- 
plains, ‘‘for the construction of 
the railway, which, connecting 
Askabad, Merve, and Charjui, 
completed her power of rapid 
concentration on the Afghan 
frontier.” He says further: 
“The original proposal for de- 
limitating the line of boundary 
connecting Kwaja Sala with 
the Persian frontier at Sarrakhs 
emanated from Russia.” By 
the end of the autumn of 1886 


the Russo- Afghan boundary 
was actually fixed. Treaties 
with Russia and with the 
Amir of Afghanistan have 
made us as secure in India as 
we could reasonably expect 
to be. 

Russian treaties, however, 
have not always proved of 
much avail in stopping the 
apparently inevitable advance 
of her armies, and her rapid 
encroachments in Manchuria 
have no doubt reawakened in 
many minds the dread of a 
Russian invasion of India. But 
recent events in Manchuria 
should make us realise the 
enormous difficulties in the 
way of maintaining a large 
army at so great a distance 
from its primary base, whence 
must be drawn, if not all the 
food, at least all the clothing, 
medical comforts, and warlike 
material required: we see how 
the impossibility of keeping up 
the supply of transport para- 
lyses the power of an army 
for offensive movement, so that 
it is obliged to keep to the line 
of railway which supports it. 
Compare north - western Af- 
ghanistan and Russian Turk- 
estan with Manchuria, and the 
conditions in regard to supply 
for the Russian army will be 
found to be much more favour- 
able in Manchuria than on the 
Oxus. In Manchuria the Rus- 
sians have been able to obtain 
large supplies of grain and 
forage locally, and have also 
been able to draw on Pekin 
by the Chinese railway run- 
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ning from Shan-Kai- Kwan 
to Hsin-min-tun: Turkestan 
and northern Afghanistan, on 
the other hand, are barren 
and unproductive, so that 
an army operating in that 
region would be _ unable 
to obtain food or forage 
locally; and the former is 
itself dependent for its food- 
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supply on rail-borne grain. 
Colonel Picot has pointed 
this out in his lecture on 
“Railways in Western Asia,” 
delivered before the Central 
Asian Society. Speaking of 
Turkestan, he says: “The 
railway has effected a curious 
economic change; for a large 
proportion of the area, once 
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Map showing the connection that has been completed between the Siherian and 
the Trans-Caspian systems of the Russian Railways in Asia. 


under wheat and other cereals, 
now grows nothing but cotton. 
To such an extent is this the 
case, that Turkestan has be- 
come an important consumer of 
Russian and Persian wheat.” 
Dismissing, however, for the 
moment the fear of Russia, 
which has for more than forty 
years dominated our relations 
with Afghanistan, and since 
the second Afghan War has 
controlled our Indian military 





policy, let us treat the problem 
of the defence of India as a 
portion of that greater problem, 
the defence of the Empire of 
which it is a part. 

On the principle that every 
portion of the Empire should 
be capable of maintaining itself 
—that is, of resisting attack, 
and of even acting on the 
offensive, if need be, until such 
time as reinforcements both of 
men and material can be for- 
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warded to it from Great 
Britain—India must be made 
secure, and really independent 
of reinforcement, until a naval 
engagement shall have cleared 
the sea of our enemies ; for our 
communications with India are 
by sea, and the defence of 
India, like that of every other 
portion of the Empire, must 
first of all be based on sea- 
power. 

No statesman can contem- 
plate the despatch to India of 
large reinforcements, in prep- 
aration for an offensive move- 
ment against a possible Russian 
army assembled on the banks 
of the Oxus, until events have 
developed, and the real objec- 
tive to be aimed at by our 
Imperial forces in any war has 
been clearly determined. 

What, then, are the measures 
necessary to put India in such 
a state of security as may 
enable her to defend herself 
against all possible dangers in 
the outbreak of a great war 
without being dependent on 
immediate reinforcement from 
England? 

The first of these is an in- 
crease in the permanent Euro- 
pean garrison. Ever since the 
responsibilities of the Govern- 
ment of India were increased 
by the annexation of Burmah 
and the definition of the Indo- 
Afghan frontier, such an in- 
crease in the strength of the 
European force, estimated at 
from 15,000 to 25,000 men, has 
been considered necessary~ by 
all Indian military authorities. 
It would, of course, allow of a 
proportionate increase to the 
native army, thus adding 
materially to the armed forces 








at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India. This increase 
ought to be made at once. 

In the second place, there 
should be no hesitation or 
delay in developing the In- 
dian arsenals and completing 
the machinery neeessary to 
render them capable of sup- 
plying all the needs of the 
Indian army; and some steps 
should be taken for training 
native artificers in the higher 
branches of work, so _ that 
they may be capable of carry- 
ing out even the most diffi- 
cult kinds of work, and 
of manufacturing machinery. 
Further, it is of the greatest 
importance to the future 
safety of India that she 
should have dockyards and 
naval arsenals such as would 
enable ships of war to be 
refitted, or even, if necessary, 
built. 

The fear of Russia, however 
well-founded, must not be al- 
lowed to blind us as to the pro- 
gress of events in the Far East. 
Japan is, happily, our ally; 
but should our own slackness, 
the folly of political parties 
at home, or the intrigues of 
other nations, dissolve the 
alliance, we might have to 
reckon with an enemy which 
has established its right to 
rank as a first-class Power 
on sea as well as on land. 
India must, in fact, hence- 
forward become a great naval 
and military base, as Japan 
will certainly become in the 
future. 

Nor should we forget how 
often during the last hundred 
years troops from India, and, 
in spite of caste difficulties, 
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even native troops, have been 
despatched by sea to take part 
in one or other of the numerous 
warlike expeditions in which 
England has been engaged. 
They were sent to Egypt in 
1803, to Burmah 1826 and 
1852, Persia 1857, China 1862, 
Abyssinia 1868, Malta 1878, 
Egypt 1884, Burmah 1888, 
South Africa 1899, China 
1900; and no army has had 
greater experience in the em- 
barkation and disembarkation 
of troops than has the army 
of India. 

After the Mutiny the plan 
for the military defence of 
India was of the simplest: 
campaigning on a large scale 
landward was not contem- 
plated, the experience of the 
first Afghan war notwith- 
standing. The system of in- 
ternal defence rested on the 
basis of movable columns, 
and the troops were distri- 
buted in mixed brigades, in 
cantonments selected for poli- 
tical reasons, from which the 
civil power could always be 
easily supported, and _ the 
authority of the Government 
be maintained. 

The introduction of rail- 
ways has naturally led to 
more concentration, and with 
the extension of our bound- 
aries northward, the strength 
of the frontier garrisons has 
been increased: but these 
necessary changes should not 
lead to forgetfulness of the 
principles on which the older 
system was based. The in- 
timate connection between 


the civil power and the mili- 
tary forces of the Government 
in our Indian cantonments 
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has not been more remark- 
able than the singular sense 
of mutual dependence that 
has sprung up amongst the 
troops themselves, and the 
happy rivalry due to their 
sharing in the accidents of 
everyday life. The European 
troops and the native soldiers 
have been trained and de- 
veloped alongside of each 
other, and have learned on 
service, and in quarters, to 
help one another. 

The great perfection in phy- 
sique, training, and equipment 
to which the native Indian 
troops have been brought is 
due to measures of improve- 
ment constantly pursued for 
this purpose since the time of 
the Mutiny; but the real 
reason for the high state of 
efficiency which has been aimed 
at and maintained has been the 
necessity for preparing them to 
face successfully a European 
enemy in the field. However 
much we may have learned 
from recent events that the 
fear of Russia need no longer 
hamper us in the adoption of 
a sound Liberal policy towards 
Afghanistan, and in modifying 
our plans for military defence, 
we must acknowledge that the 
prospect of fighting Russians 
on the Oxus has kindled mili- 
tary enthusiasm, and led the 
soldiers of the Indian army, 
European as well as native, to 
aim at a high standard of 
efficiency. 

The redistribution of com- 
mands and of troops, which is 
now proposed in India, is no 
doubt the outcome of experi- 
ence, but it is watched with 
anxiety by many of those who 
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know the principles on which the 
present system is based. The 
cost of the proposed changes 
is estimated at ten millions, 
to be spread over five years, 
and will necessitate stringent 
economy in other departments ; 
but it would be a fatal mistake 
were it allowed to interfere 
with the annual expenditure 
on camps of exercise during the 
cold weather, as these have 
proved of inestimable value to 
the army. The provision of 
the necessary accommodation 
for the increase to the European 
establishment, which is indis- 
pensable, would of itself absorb 
as much money as can well be 
provided in the military budget 
for some years to come. An- 
other objection to the scheme, 
in the eyes of men of long 
Indian experience, is that for 
sanitary reasons it has been 
found unwise to concentrate 
large numbers of men in 
cantonments. 

Lord Kitchener’s proposals 
can, however, only be fairly 
judged by those who are on the 
spot, and have a full knowledge 
of the changes that have been 
introduced into the constitution 
of the native army during 
recent years. One thing we 
know, that a thoroughly sound 
scheme of mobilisation for the 
Indian army has been worked 
out in all its details, and has 
been tested and matured during 
recent frontier expeditions, and 
has been proved capable of 
working without friction. One 


cannot help expressing the 
greatest admiration for all that 
has been done by the Indian 
Government during a long 
series of years, and by the 
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numerous officers who, under 
their orders, have devoted their 
attention to perfecting the 
machinery of the Indian army 
for war; but again the ques- 
tion arises, whether the fear of 
Russia may not have forced 
mobilisation too much in one 
direction, and whether the 
principle of sea-power might 
not more clearly direct its 
application ? 

If the addition to the 
strength of the European es- 
tablishment already spoken of 
is carried out, and if arrange- 
ments are made as soon as war 
appears probable to despatch 
to India the annual drafts, 
equivalent to some 12,000 men, 
the defence of India may be 
considered to have been pro- 
vided for in the most satisfac- 
tory manner ; and that country 
will not only be secure against 
attack, but her army will be 
capable of carrying out con- 
siderable offensive operations 
independently. She would be 
able to place 100,000 men in 
the field, in whatever direction 
may be necessary, and could 
maintain that number in the 
fighting line for some months, 
allowing for wastage in war; 
but her true policy is to hold 
her strength in reserve, select- 
ing her own battle-ground, and 
keeping as near as possible to 
her base. Nor should it be 
forgotten that any elaborately 
prepared plan of operations, in 
a particular direction, is sure 
to become known to the enemy 
against which it is directed, 
and will therefore probably fail 
from too great preparation 
beforehand. 

But in the creation of the 
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buffer State already referred to, 
we have incurred certain re- 
sponsibilities towards Afghan- 
istan, which cannot be lost 
sight of: they oblige us, in 
the event of Russia failing to 
respect her treaties, and cross- 
ing the Afghan border, to 
treat her as an enemy, and to 
assist the Amir from India, if 
requested to do so by him. It 
is possible that we may never 
be called upon to fulfil these 
obligations; but should the 
events contemplated by these 
treaties arise, and should we 
ever be required by the Amir 
to assist him in resisting 
Russian encroachments on his 
territory, we could do so with- 
out having to send an enormous 
force beyond the Afghan 
frontier. A Russian army as- 
sembled on the banks of the 
Oxus, and intended for an ad- 
vance through Afghanistan, 
will require an amount of 
transport, in camels, mules, and 
ponies, which the whole re- 
sources of Turkestan will meet 
with difficulty ; and from the 
very beginning of its advance, 
such an army will be exposed 
to the constant harassing 
attacks of guerilla warfare, 
which are the natural tactics 
of the people of those regions. 

In entering the barren 
country of northern Afghan- 
istan, an army must proceed 
slowly, securing its hold on 
each tract of country as it 
advances, so that its line of 
communication may not be cut ; 
and it must do this in the face 
of a hostile and resolute popu- 
lation, well skilled in the de- 
fence of their homes, and 
thoroughly understanding the 
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art of creating difficulties for 
an army accustomed to more 
civilised methods. 

To save an enemy the trouble 
of such a contest, by meeting 
him with a regular army, 
would be to throw away the 
advantages of the situation: 
surely the wiser policy would 
be to do all in our power to 
support and direct the guerilla 
warfare of the Afghan people; 
and for the organisation and 
leading of such a contest, we 
have a plentiful supply of 
British officers, who, whether 
on the Indian frontier or in 
South Africa, have had real 
practical experience of what 
such warfare means. 

Harassed and checked by 
such attacks, and hampered by 
difficulties which those who 
have had personal experience 
of campaigning in Afghanistan 
know only too well, it would be 
months before a Russian army 
could cross the inhospitable 
barriers on this side the Oxus, 
and approach the frontiers of 
India; hence it ought to be 
clear that the necessity of im- 
mediately meeting such an 
attack ought not to be allowed 
to outweigh all other con- 
siderations with regard to the 
defence of India. 

It is needless to dwell upon 
the troubles, external and in- 
ternal, which have fallen upon 
Russia, and which point to the 
impossibility of her being in a 
position to undertake the in- 
vasion of India for many years 
to come: apart from this, it 
really seems that the extension 
of the railway to the Oxus, 
and the connection of that line 
with the Siberian system wid 
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Samara, which has aroused so 
much apprehension, may be no 
more than a threat, perhaps 
little more than an empty one, 
which will have fulfilled its 
purpose if it succeeds in lead- 
ing our statesmen and soldiers 
to turn their attention too ex- 
clusively in that direction: 
after all, it is a natural expan- 
sion of her railway system. It 
is a serious question whether 
we are right in allowing our- 
selves to be alarmed by the 
continual extension of Russian 
railways in Asia: they have 
become a bugbear to us, and 
the construction of a single 
line of any length is taken as 
a threat that it may immedi- 
ately bring a large army to 
its terminus. The danger of 
being tempted by such an in- 
strument to undertake a war 
of aggression has been too well 
illustrated by the Russian ex- 
perience in Manchuria for it 
to be necessary to dwell further 
upon it. The great strain im- 
posed upon the rolling stock 
and the establishment of the 
railway by the continuous 
supply of an army must even- 
tually result in failure, unless 
the army is immediately vic- 
torious. 

Railways are great civilisers, 
and through their agency 
lands comparatively remote 
have been brought under the 
influence of the Power that 
constructs them. Instead of 
regarding the extension of rail- 
ways towards our Indian 
frontiers as a menace, the true 
policy is to welcome them, 
wherever they run, and to 
make railways from India to 
meet all lines that eventu- 
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ally have a connection with 
Europe. 

The development of trade 
along such lines could only be 
to the benefit of India, leading 
to the development of her re- 
sources and by degrees attract- 
ing English capital for the 
establishment of manufactures, 
which is all that is needed to 
ensure for the country the 
commercial importance that 
should be hers, for India 
henceforward should become a 
manufacturing base. 

For many long years the 
fear of Russia has been the 
ruling factor in our political 
relations with the neighbouring 
Asiatic States, and they, as 
well as the native rulers of 
India, have known that such 
was the case. Surely it is 
time, if not to abandon this 
fear altogether, at least not to 
allow it to hamper the com- 
mercial relations of India, and 
to paralyse all efforts in the 
direction of that full measure 
of expansion which can alone 
enable India to retain her posi- 
tion with respect to the grow- 
ing Powers of Asia. 

Let us not forget that, what- 
ever the result may be of the 
present conflict between Russia 
and Japan, the railway com- 
munication between Europe and 
the Far East, between Moscow, 
Port Arthur, and Pekin, has 
been permanently established. 

Are the inhabitants of India 
to be denied the opportunities 
of rapid communication with 
Europe? and do we imagine 
that they will remain indefin- 
itely content with such isola- 
tion as is at present their lot? 
Are the Afghan people to re- 






































































main for all time uncivilised, 
or the people of Persia to de- 
cay, while India looks on and 
England is indifferent? Have 
we realised the significance of 
through - trains from Moscow 
reaching Port Arthur before 
the war commenced? Here 
lies the fact we have to reckon 
with, The process of railway 
extension in Asia will surely 
continue, and, instead of re- 
garding it with fear and sus- 
picion, we should endeavour to 
meet it, and secure for ourselves 
some share of those advantages 
which will otherwise inevitably 
fall to Russia alone. 

The problem of the defence 
of India is not a purely mili- 
tary question to be determined 
by the wisdom of the Defence 
Committee: it must depend in a 
great measure on the foresight 
of the Government of India, in 
recognising that the civilisa- 
tion of her people, and their 
advance in the knowledge of 
European arts and manufac- 
tures, can alone place them on 
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an equal footing with the people 
of Japan. We must cease to 
gaze across the Kwaja Amran, 
over desert areas to the Oxus, 
and turn our telescope towards 
the Yellow seas, where our 
allies have established close 
touch with America, 

We have girdled the earth 
with our Colonies, and main- 
tained our ancient boast of 
Mistress of the Sea: we ought 
not to shrink from taking our 
part in the development of 
railway communication wher- 
ever needed, or in opening to 
our Indian fellow-subjects the 
advantages of direct communi- 
cation with Europe. India 
cannot for ever remain isolated 
from the rest of Asia: the 
mountain barriers that are 
her ramparts must not be 
allowed to impede her pro- 
gress and development. The 
balance of power in Asia is 
undergoing a great change, 
and it is necessary that we 
should readjust our ideas as 
to the defence of India. 











